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INTRODUCTION. 


,H()T.hinGj perliapsj is 'more iioteworthj than the 
remarkable change which has taken place in tlie 
temper of Protestant nations respecting tlie exist- 
ence and operations of the Eoman Catholic Chiii’ch, 
Ever since the 'Eefomiatiun these nations have re- 
garded that Church not only witii distrust, but 
with a!:itagoiiis.n].' This temper of ilie .Protestant 
a:)miiiniiit:ies .lias, liowever, now iiodergonc; so rad- 
ical' a eliangc* that we are no longer disturl.)ed by 
theological controversies or political agitations on 
tlie siil'iject. ' 

It may properly be a>skedj What is the cause of 
siicli a change ? Is it that' they, have come to 
accept the characteristic doctrines of tiie Chiircli 
of Eome; as sound and scriptural? Surely not. 
To the mind of every intelligent Protestant these 
doctrines are as obnoxious as ever, and- Eome to- 
day can no more impress the world with the doc- 
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trine of the infallibility of the pope or with any 
other of her dogmas ■ tliaii she ' could before they 
received^ the' sanction of her councils. 

Indeeclj it may safely be' affirmed that this Cliiircli 
has now virtually abandoned all attempts to compel 
the obedience- of the world, so far at least as her 
former tactics are concerned. For centuries, in 
oixler to j’egain her position and the control of 
her adherents, she has left no means neglected 
cii'id DO agencies unemployed. 

In the language of. a modem writeiv ^''Tlie 
.Eoman - Gatliolic Church was the very sym,boI 
and lepreseiitative' of all the worst evils which, can 
desolate 'Christendom. , It plunged Europe into the 
darkness of eeiitiiries. ' It .was the ir:reco,Dcdlable 
iln}. of Intel leetluil freed it wa>s tlie ally of politi- 
cal despotism. It had l)eeii guilty of falsehood and 
treachery, eovetuiisuess and ambition— -of croelties 
iriore otroeious than had . 'ever disgraced t lie worst 
forms of paganism. It liad repres^ed with lire and 
sword, with the brand ing-ii»on, the gibliet and the 
stake, every noble struggle for truth and lilKfrty. 
!fiJiuF<‘ursed, imprisoned, tori iired and bumed men 
of illustrit'ius genius and Jieroic gooilness. ft !'ia*s 
inaf.®am;fl thoiFaiids ami tens of thousands of the 
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coiiimon people Tfiio had dared to challenge its 
aiitlioritv* It was drunk with the blood of saints, 
Atheisiii itself had an apology and a palliation in 
the superstition and crimes of this corrupt and 
tyraniiical Chiirclif ^ 

Now all is changed wherever Protestantism pre- 
dominates; but lias the Church of Rome lost her 
persecuting spirit or. her cunning? We say^ em- 
pliatically^ No. Rome is as tyrannical to-day as 
ever* She has clianged her plans of operation^ 
iiowever, and tliese in at least two particulars : 
First^, she lias entered many of the Anglican and 
even American church es^, where, slie teaches the 
doctrines of the real presenee^, auricular eonfessioiij 
baptismal regeneration^ the observance of holy 
daySj the worship of crucifixes and even of images ; 
secondly, she has seduced into her schools, colleges 
.and seminaries large numbers of the Protestant 
youtli of both sexes. Here she lias realized her 
greatest successes, for, after ■ all, whereas the wmrk 
done ill the' ritualistic churches has developed 
only a semi-popery whicdi has never been fully 
endorsed by the Church of Rome herself, that 
which lias been done , in the- convents, and monas- 
teries lias been found to be thoroughly aceepitable. 
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Tliis is the gravest feature of the wlioie question, 
and it is with the view of iustruotiug and awaken- 
ing the young people of our Protestant churches to 
a clearer conception of the true nature of niueteenth- 
century Romanism in countries where its power is 
lincontrolled that the following pages have been 
written. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ The pure and iTidiant eyes . 

Oi: youth. and hope look np to thee with love. 

Would it were thine, meek dweller of the skies, 

To save, from tears I but no ; too far above 
This dim cold earth thou shinest, richly flinging 
Thy soft light down on ail who watch thy beam, 

And to the heart of sorrow^ gently bringing 
The glorious picture of life’s morning stream.’^ 

Evening Thoughts^ 

'lVp^llame is Terence O’Dowd. I am the son 
-L^-iL of Eemish O’Dowd, from the Lower Inn 
pari,sh, in the county of Mayo, province of Con- 
naught, West of Ireland. My mother’s name was 
Mary Daly, and my father and mother were both 
Roman Catholics, and taught my sister and mj'- 
self their «own” religion. In other words, kind 
reader, we were members of that Church of which 
the pope is the supreme head. 

Who made His Holiness the head of the Cath- 
olic Church, Terence O’Dowd ?” asked Father Mick 
McNavigan, our parish priest, a short time previous 
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to my final abandonment of the “ ould fiiith,” as hi 
sometimes called it. 

“Boniface III., in the year 606, Your Eever- 

eiice.'^ 

“Aisy, aisy, Terry avic ! You’re wrong intirelv 

quite out this time, me son ; asthra}', quite asthray, 
young gintleman. Nothing of the'soart; and, be 
iip- stick, Terry my boy, you’ll vex yer parish priest 
if you persist in this heresy— this dam— this soul- 
desti-oying error— in these little mistakes, I mean, 
1 erry. But your parish priest isn’t going to argue 
with you, Terry me boy ; oh no, oh no.” 

And lather MeNavigan did not argue with me 
—indeed, would not argue with me on that or any 
u!hor occasion. However, as I have stated, our 
tmmly wore members of a Church whose head is 
a priest, and a priest whose functions would, we 
.supposed, almost deify him. 

^ I never liked to be called a “papist,” beeau.se, 
iiKiugli a Boman Catliollc, I never ivas a papist, 
i^et not the reader, however, misunderstand me, but 
pn-nut me to explain. The CImreb in wln’eh I 
was born and educated teaches treason against 
hmgV inasmuch as it declares that if the pope 
^honld excommunicate them timy would have no 
Im-thcr dominion over their subjects and the oath 
■»1 aliegmnee to them would not be landing. It 
leaches also that it is not, murder to kill thnZ iiho 
“ See Appendix A. 
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oppose the Cliurcli or perjury to violate an oath for 
her sake;* To be a papist as well as a Eomaiiist I 
111 list subscribe to tliis^ anclconsecpieiitly^ altliougli. a 
■Catholic, I was not a papist. 

There was another matter' in wliieli my fetlier 
and I "differed from the generality of our neighbors 
—namely, in a genuine regard for the British eon- 
stitiitiom From niy cradle I was made iainiiiar 
with what I sliall call the National Cateelmni^ 
among the outlines of wliieli were ^'^TrelaiKTs Rights 
and ' Wrongs/-’ England’s Tyranny and Oppres- 
sion,” Freedom from the Despotism of the Saxon.” 
I learned the meaning ■ of tliis Irish cant, lint tliat 
was all, for no sooner w^as it understood by me than 
I abandoned it. I^Iy father. agreed with me on these 
points, although from a- diilereot motive ; which, by 
the way, I may as well mention hei’e. 

.1 was ‘‘’destined for the Chiireh;’'’ consecjuentlv 
my father intended that I should be educated for 
the priesthood at the college of Maynooth. Fow 
the Englisii government, liaviog largely endowed 
that semiimry, has rendered ' it the great priest- 
making iiistitiitioo of -the Chiircli of Eorae; and 
my father/ being a genuine Irishman, with a ceud 
milk faltJia (‘‘a hundred' thousand welcomes”) 
for eveiybodyy: and, as we say, a ‘‘ thanky, Mother 
Branagan/’ for every ■ favor, was ■ not without a 
tlianky ” for Ould Eiigland/’ by whose generosity 
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he hoped one day to be placed in the pi-oud position 
of being himself the father of a parish priest. 

Our liouse was situated at the foot of Mount 
Xephin, the monarch of the Mayo Alps, whose 
blue dizzy summit towere to an altitude of nearly 
tliree tliousand feet above sea-level. Mount Fephin 
was to me one of the most interesting of objects. How 
often in ray boyish rambles have I gazed with awe 
and aflminitiou upon its towering peaks and at the 
flasli of the thousand cataracts which leaped from its 
(leelivitios! How often have I climbed its rugged 
steejw and bounded from crag to crag and from 
jirecipice to predpiee ! Ay, how often in imagin- 
ation liave 1 heard the brooding silence broken by 
a mystic voicje that challenged comparison with 
Nepbin’s grciitness! 

And yet the claims of Hephin to a monopoly of 
praise was sometimes (]|uestioued in my own mind, 
for just at its base wiis a crystal miiTor clear as the 
limpid monntain-rivnlets that ripple to its bed or 
as the summer sunbeams that play upon its bosom, 
rt was the beautiful Lough Conn, which, lying as 
it does in the midst of almast unparalleled moun-’ 
tain-scenery, rivals any other natural object in tlie 
West of Ireland. 

"rheso dutiful associations of my boyhood are 
indfiiibly impressed upon my memory; while my 
I«n skebihes their outlines my fanev lingers round 
them. Once more T climb the lofty heights which 
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rise alji^iptly froDi the margin of the lake, and there 
beneath me are the shadows of soft vapor mantling 
in. a garb of ■ down the majestic Nephin, while the 
nioimtaiii tliiis shrouded is ■ reflected in the deep, 
deep blue ’waters, and many a sparkling crag, 
tinted by the magic shimmer of the . lake, glitters 
like a jewel io' the siin. 

About a mile from my fathers house, and be« 
tween the extreme points of. a ridge of impend- 
iug rocks' and the lake, was the' '.Fern Valley, 
through which the Deel ' danced' merrily until it 
.mingled 'vritli the 'waters of the river Moy or the 
lough itself. In th.is beautiful. valley lived iNelly 
(j,ray. She was young, gentle, innocent, and as 
pure and sw-eet as a inountain-flower in its early 
bloo.ni. To me she wms the incarnation of all that 
was beautiful in face, form and mind, and while the 
attractions of^ her person won my youthful afiec- 
tions, her purity of character exercised over ine an 
influence for wdiich I shall ever be grateful. 

Eastward of the Fern Valley w-ere rich planta- 
tions, ,, tasteful villas' and picturesque hamlets; 
westward, sterility and dreariness, environed with 
hilt and' cabin, ignoimice and squalor. Eastward, 
intelligence, ■ politeness and morality ; westward, 
ignorance, rudeiiess and .bimtality. Eastward, ■ in- 
dustry and 'wvealth westward, wretchedness and 
want. Eastward, an educated^ and truly evan- 
gelical ministry ,' wdth an open Bible 'and Christian 
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ordinances ; westward, an ignorant priesthood and 
a superstitions populace. 

Twelve hoiu-s after I was born into this sinliil 
world Father McjSfavigan sprinkled 'me with salt 
and wateiyanointed me with oil and ashes, called 
me lereuee, and by thus baptizing me separated 
me for ever from “herisies” and “herities,” the 
pains of hell and the darkness of limbo, my free- 
dom from the third place (purgatoiy), however, 
depending on contingencies. Still, to be thus • 
ilciivered was an act worthy of Father MclSftivi- 
gan himself or any otlier parish priest. 

Stilt and water, the sign of tlie cross, a little holy 
ashes, a little holy oil, witli a few Latin or half- 
Ltitin prayers, were the instruments of Ins power. 
Akhongli these M’ere efficacious in providing against 
future flangers, it was necessary for Father^Mick to 
use other weapons of warfare against present ones. 

A scapular consisting of three folds of red flannel, 
in.ftde of which were three very ciooked horseshoe 
nails (which had been worn, of course), a little holy 
water, which, though it soon evaporated, would 
leave virtue behind it, a piece of “blessed” wax 
ciiadle, and the virtue of a blessing from Father 
Mick himself, all sewed up in leather and put into 
a triangular shape, would plaee me in this lile be- 
yond the power of spirits of evil. No hca-etic could 
tamtme by a touch, and no hobgoblin nor hu-hm- 
innn (fairy) could cross the juilli in wiiieh J walked. 
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The scapular was also a safe protection against clan-; 
ger from ; any four-footed animal, and iiij mother 
woiild .no more have allowed me. to go without it 
than without' my garments. 

My mother ! Eeader, this is all I shall have to 
say in this book about my beloved mother. Will 
you therefore excuse the following tribute to the 
fairest, sw-eetest, holiest object of my childhood'’s 
devotion and my manhood^s visions? — 

MY MOTHEE’S FACE. . 

It" watched me when a very little child ; ' 

Its looks are not forgotten even now ; 

It wore a sunny brightness on its brow : 

None, to describe it, would have said it smiled. 

For joy finds not expression in that word ; 

Smiles are but flitting sunbeams, nothing more ; 

The sun’s effiilgence was the light it wore; 

His veiw largesse did that face afibid. 

It 'watched me when i came to be a youth ; 

Tender but anxious was each loving glance ; 

Then shadows flitted o’er the bright expanse 

If once there was a compromise with truth ; 

For truth she deemed to be the crowning grace, 

The soul, the substance of the Christian man : 

How often did those eyes' my motives scan 

And, look for truth , within my speaking face! ' 

, It 'Watched rue when to manhood’s years I came ; 

A.settlc^.xpicfc rnarked each loving look; 
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xiiat lace lias ever been to me a book 

Where I could read approval or else blame. 

And sometimes now bright, days call back' the past ; 

I am the child again, and it’s the light 
^ riiat glances into me, and many a night 
its presence would much io,nger last. 

Win ill j family associations^ one of 
acquaintances was the 'parish schoolmaster 
.5 genius/^ as lie generally designated 
'.y different- from many. 

He had' his fir vor™ 
b his favorite tasks, liis favorite chastise- 

He loved eggs, 
fresh churned, with 
He loved good fiit 
^'S in autumn and 
1- not object to, a 
W(?re in season, 

' biest,iiigs/' and ' 
enjoyed ^tlie' .priy-,'., 
young calves of the-', 
nr useful 
predilections for 
,, Swedish 

,rs 


But for its 

Apart fr 
earliest r ■' ^ 

', Now, this 
himself, was i 
other schoolmaster 
ite boys. 

menfa, his loves and his liatej 
butter and good buttermilk, * 
a nice yellow floating top on it 
fowl— eljifikoiis in tlie spring, tnrkcyi 
ducks and geese in winter. He did 
hare or a few partridges wlien they 
but lie was particularly fond of 
wnsequently, as he woiikl say, “ 
ilege of participating with the ’ 
village in the first kindly supplies'°of the 
mothers.” Our schoolmaster’s 
“good mealy” potatoes and “dry, hard 
turnips—" not too big nor too long, bov 
Hot be forgotten. oj . 

All these favorite luxuries little boys 
could mriy to him, and as a revrard bask 
at least in the sunshine of his henevolen 
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nance. Of course the master might be expected to 
be partial/ to beef and mutton, veal and. venison, 
but as these were luxuries seldom obtained at 
Hephiii, he often , p.rofessed to have been weaned 
from them without weeping/^ , The master relish- 
ed puddings, pies, soups, as masters generally do, 
but iSfepliin did not often furnish - many of 'these 
either, owing, it- was thought, to the absence, of. 
proper culinary officials among the villagers. ' .Finah 
ly, the master liked a good drop of genuine home- 
distilled mountain-dew/^ . The provineiar desig- 
nation, ^^potteen,^-’’ being vulgar, our parish ^^geniuS'^^' 
called it ^fmouotain-product,^/ oil from the flinty 
rock,^^ the milk of the mountain species,^’ with 
.many simi].ar classical ■ designations. 

But the master had his hates as well as his loves, 
his dislikes as well as his likes. He hated parish ■ 
dinners and feastings held at public stations of con- 
fession. On such occasions he would take the op- 
portunity of presenting myself and other provincial 
graduates under bis tuition with a grand oration on 
the abuses of the nineteenth century. ■ Of course, 
my friends he generally began by calling us his 
friends religion, the Catholic religion, tiie re- 
ligion of St. Peter (not Peter the Great,, but Peter 
the Good, Peter the Bold), the. religion of St. Peter, 
the Catholic religion, is A' oHE in.-the. alphabet of 
all matters. As an adjective it isdn the superlative ' 
degree ; as a noun or substantive it. is a- noun proper. 
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Morally, it is in tlie first person singular generally. 
Blit then .religion, connected as it sometimes is in 
this most respectable' of parishes with clerical mas- 
tications of tender poultry ' and: well-fed swine, 
together with ' strong potations of mountaiii-procl- 
iicts,. calls- loudly for reformation and correction. 
Yes, gentlemen of the mountain and yoiiths of 
heathery growth, Nature intended the gradual de- 
velopment and gradual consumption of all her pro- 
ductions, ])iit these annual feastings simultaneously 
diminish the abundance which otherwise could not 
fail to furnish the village and its youths’ instructor 
with constant and necessary supplies.” 

Under this matter-of-foet and jiidicions tutor I 
graduated. My school-life was a monotonous ex- 
istence; my ^Suister ” slate and copy-book were 
^ly morning companions as througli snow and 
frost, sunshine and shower, summer ami winter, 1 
regularly passed the Fern Yalhiy on my wav 
to the parish Bchool -house. 

For fifteen years I cannot remember having been 
absent one day nor having been half an hour late at 
the school. My father was a man of s}'stem, and all 
our family arrangements were systematic, ife said 
our prayers by aystem—ten to the Virgin Mary and 
one to the Supreme Being — evmy time we knelt to 
pmy ; these were marked ofF l)y my folher, who held 
the Imds between his fingers and dropperl one* for 
every round of prayer. So likewise I attencled 
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school by system. And bysystem or by accident 
or by the providence of God, who with imerring 
hand leads all his children, I . crossed, the threshold 
of a home where in Immility lived one who when 
the time should come was destined to lead me 
forth from the depths of darkness into the light 
of a purer' and nobler existence. 


CHAP, TEE II. 


wh!v sem-e in the ears of men 

_I«c luve basely made a holocaust of the wisdom with which 
fteir earnmg has imbued them for the purpose of setting for- 
aid the most miserable superstition, -they hold an old rag as 

h-iim'inl ""l * ‘'I"’ reverence and worship of an 

t-mi.inl, deluded and credulous multitude.”— Da. REom- 

^ of the fuiKlaniental tenets of the CJiureh of 
Y Rome the infallibilitj of its popes and coun- 
y-R. Just here I shall state hotv tar this dogma 
Yueneed my own mind and character. For the 
irht twonty years of my life 1 never questioned tliis 
•u- any other doctrine of the Church of Romo I„ 

dii h£" 'T’T ^ -generated, and 

this belief wtis based u]»„ the infallibility of the 

Yarch winch administered that rite ere reason had 

dawned upon me. Rome, in the fullness of her 

eompas.sion, had taken me in her arms, and bv one 

of her nmst faithfhl .servants had exorcised the ;pirit 

o m that was m me, saying to it,=^ “Go out of 

(.host. I conjure tiiec, thou unclean spirit, in the 
uamo , if the Father and of the Son and !)f the Holy 

* S;ee, Ajipe3Kiix"C. ■ ' 
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Ghost (iiiakiDg the sign of the cross three 
thnt tlioii. go out of this servant of God^ for He 
comiiiarideth thee wlio walked uj)on the sea and 
gave Ills right hand to the sinking Peter : there- 
fore; (311 rsed devilj recognize the judgments of God 
and give lionor to the true God^ to Jesus his Son 
and to the Hoi v Ghost^ and depart from this ser- 
vant of God^, since our Lord Jesus Clirist hath call- 
ed him to his grace and benediction and baptisiii. 
And tium, Saiai;, shalt never dare to profane tins 
sign of* tl'ie cross with which we sign his foreliead,, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ/’ 

Thus did Fatlier McjSCavigan proiioimce an infal- 
lilile c3xoreisiii over iiiej saying as he anointed my 
eyes v'itli spittle wliieli savored strongly of tobacco, 
'G^pliphatlia, be opened then anointed my nose, 
saying, ^fiur a deliglitfiil savor/’ .And then and 
tliere Fatlicr Mick, placed no sniail value uj.:)on this 
same nose of mine as he continued, But do thoii, 
devil, flee from it, for it will bring the judgment of ■■ 
God upon thee.-” Father McHavigan also exorcised 
the devil from my toes and fingers, from the to]) oi‘ 
my Jiead ami the soles of my feet, and, in .short, de-, 
livered me from tlie po^ver of satanic agenev and 
plac^cd me under the protection of , the saints, the 
angels, the Virgin and the Church. 

() most iiiighly iiii.^ress of miracle-workers, and 
devdb(c\a)Fcisers !~thoa who professest to control a 
Iiimia!i spirit as well as to banish an infernal one: 
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tlioii, who caiist indeed bind, wlietlier or not tlioii caiist 
unloose; :who eansfc imprison, wlietlier or not tlioii 
eanst set free;- wlio canst curse,; whether or not thou 
eanst bless ; \?ho eanst be terrible, whether or not 
tlioii eanst' be tender; thoii'wdio proiioiincest bene- 
' dictions and fuhninatest anathemas without niim- 
. her, whether they fall on any head or not, “—when 
thou didst deliver me from the power of devils and 
from the pains of hell wdiy didst tlioii not also 
deliver tne from the dread of purgatorial seor<*li“ 
ings,''* for juirgatory lias been my terror half my 
life? And when thou didst tieliver me from here- 
sies and luu’etics, wliy <lidst tlum not deliver mo 
also Iroiu tin' inbred eorrnptioiis of my o\rn heart ? 
Alas for me ! wbalev(‘r else iiiy baptism effected 
for nm, to my sorrow liave I realized that it 
eheeted nothing in me. 

At sevente(*n I made my first eonfossiom The 
fact and the eircumstanees attending it are indelibly 
impressed upon my mind. For the first time in my 
life I felt myself to be a coward. Fathei’ MoNavi- 
gan detected this at once, and while his lips said one 
thing his face exjiressed another. 

■ „0od hears, yciu,, Terry my saicTliis lips— - 

“hears you through me his servant; through me 
he will answer you. Bo not be afraid ; tell me 
all that is in your heart. He has given me the 
alMolve .yom. ,I mn.ii holy father, and 
Appendix I>, 
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a iiolj fatlier ought to know ■'everythiug about 
liis cliiklreii.” 


Blit while his lips uttered these smooth words liis 
eoiiiiteiiaDce seemed to say with almost equal distiuct- 
iiessj Terry^ you cowardly rascal ! you are afraid 
to divulge your little contemptible sins, but you are 
now ill my hands. You - can escape me no longer; 
speak but certain words and heneefortli you are in 
my jiower, .Hitherto I have been your compaii- 
ioii ; heiicefo.rtii ,1. shall be your master: the vears 
of fonarid frolic between us are over, and' the real 
business of our mutual lives begins. Henceforth 
your priest will follow, you into your .most private 
history, will be an, unseen witness of your secret 
actions, will 'know where you are weak, and will 


be strong to control you. You will have no an- 
t-liority but vihat he shall concede, no' pleasure 
but by his' indulgence.’'’ 

lliis iirst con'Iessio'o was a dreadful ordeal. It 
aui.sisted in an investigation by the priest into three 
distinct classes of duty : First, duties past, present 
and iulure toward the Church ; in other 'words, 
what I had dime for the holy faith, wliat I was 
doing and what I purposed doing, were to be de- 
clanii^^ and explained. Secondly, came duties' to 
myseli; in (‘onnectioii with which I laid bare to my 
<^«i!ifcssor the whole workings of my heart and the 
history ofuiy past life, without intenk^nally cojiceal 
lug a ihoiiglit, d(‘siro or purpose. Tliirdly, came the 
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mvestigatioiis of duties respecting' others, including, 
the members of my bwn femiiy, in which the secrete 
iinil private arrangements of the household were thor- 
oughly inquired into. This last confession was not 
^ o iilUai v oil my paii,^ but was almost iiiieonsca’onsh^ 
divulged. When,, however, my coiifessioii was coii- 
e I was considembly surprised at wiiat Father 
Mc^avigan calleil l.is knowledge of human nature, 
i- w was I less exeit^ and surprised than startled 
- startled at the priest’s a.seendenoy over me, and 
txei ec by an irrepressible desire to free .myself 
trom the yoke which for the timt time I felt to be 
y mg me. ^ Like a wild bird I had uiieonseiouslv 
been taken m the snare of the fowler, and I .strug- 
gled with passionate dis.satisfaetiou to be free *1 
was a .sla^re Tor the first time, and under ah’oke 
'^l^rcb had k'cii imposed upon m<. in the .sacred 

spirit, whi.h hail been witli- 
-it a cloud, wa,s mnv enshronded in darknes.s ami 
uiy soul wa.s oppro,^scd with .speechlc.s.s grief I 

I w-I ' in7 "^cre gone, that 

Ma.', in the Iiand.s and under the control of another 
--a emture too, whose knowiedgo of my .secret 

aitful looks and hints, not only reminded me that 
but made me btand alia, shed 
was .anotlier matter which was 

aatelacfory to me. It was not tlm 
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which was only a pilgrimage to Croaeh Patrick 
and some scores of am* and pate’s, I would gladly 
have performed, even at the risk of a broken knee 
or a bleeding limb, if that were all. There v’ould 
bo pleasure to be had as well as pain; that is to 
say, drinking and dancing as Avell as physical 
laceration.* 

* The following extract is from the standard Ijook used at 
Mii^-nootli (the Tmetnlus lie Pojmtmtia). It i-elates to the con- 
fession of female penitents, but it is uUerly impossible to intro- 
duce anything beyond the bare outlines of the questions which 
the confessor is enjoined to ask, the suggestions by which he is 
to pronii.t. For instance, he is to “ ijiiestion the" penitents on 
the subjects of the sixth (the sev'enth) eominandment, espe- 
cially if tiiey be rude, iymnmt, .agitated, bashful.” Modesty is 
to be overcome , that “ confession w’onld he sacidlegious which 
was cut short from a motke so rami’ Yet when a female 
shrinks from such an exposure she may hand the confession 
in writing to the priest, “uiio .shall aflenvanl prmUnlhi question 
/icr coact’, -H/ap ft,” proceeding from more general statements to 
more particular, from the les.s shameful to those which are more 
so. If “a woman or girl, iiowever modest,” shall refuse to 
submit to tliis, ‘‘it does not appear,” says the author of the 
Tracialiis cle Paiiiteitlia, “how she can be considered not to 
be guilty ot perverse obstinacy, whicii renders her unworthy 
of the benelii of absolution.” 

^ Ju an aide article in the (Janrtofy iJer/ew of June, 1884, 
Schism in the Papacy,” speaking of the petition of the Eoman 

Catholics in (iennany for the abolition of aiiricnlar confession, 
we read: •'Witi: tlie tliird point (confessionj commences our 
difficiiUy, and one before which we confess ourselves compelled 
to yjcld ; we are precluded from the possibility of proving our 
position, and we must st;ite .at once our conclusion; which is 
this, that if it had been the intention of any body of men to 
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But there was one dark, dark thought which stuiiff 
me like a serpent. Would Father McJ^avigau put 
the ,?arae questions at confession to my sister that he 
had put to me ? * Would he put tlie same to F-el- 
ly Gray of the Fern Valley? The thought was 
madclenmg. Heaven forbid that two yomio- nnid- 
eus with minds so pure should be subjeeted^to such 
an ordeal ! I wmuld prevent the possibility. Vever 
■dumld they kneel to such a man to have whispered 
m their cars such foul and filthy questions. Yet 
nhut could 1 do? For a time I writhed in agony 
at my own helplessness. In liiy desperation I made 
resolutions to expose him, but soon abandoned them, 
h iiially, I became alarmed at my own violence. After 
all, It was a decree of the Chiireh. How could I for- 
got tins, unfaitoful son of the Church, miserable Ro- 
mam^st rebellious child of the Pope? Saints and 
angels have mewey on me and forgive my unbelief t 
I ho Church IS iniallible and demands blind submis- 
Hou, even though she imposes servile degradation 
I ventured to remonstrate with the priest durino- 
ny confession, and Father Mick repeatedly insisted 
ipon unconditional oliedienee. At times he Mared 
«po» me lu uncontrollable anger, then agato de- 

of 

impossible to have dovlsod a scheme 

to proiinee that effect than the practicHf thecon'fe ^ 
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sceuded to flattery and cajolery until I rose from 
niy knees thoroughly demoralized and debased. 

A few houre’ reflection, however, brought me back 
to reason, or rather to the suppression of reason, and 
to obedience to Mother Church. What the Church 
decrees I must accept. She has decreed that I 
slionld be a slave, but she hag consecrated my fet- 
jcrs, for she is infallible. I will therefore submit to 
her authority without further inksgivings. 

A few weeks after my confession I visited the 
holy mountain * in company with about five hun- 
dred of the young and old of our parish. Ourpil- 
grimag’e was for the puipose of discharging the pen- 
ance imposed upon us by our confessors!” Croaeh 
Patrick was only a day’.s journey from Mount ; 

jSje|)hin (about forty miles), so that we were more t 

fortunate than the majority of the pilgrims, who | 

were obliged to travel three times that distance. S 

The journey was made Itarefooted by all, and by 1 

some with uncovered heads also. Alost of the 
devotees set out at midnight, as time and distance 
required. Moreover, as at that solemn hour all 
siqjernatural visitors were suppo.sed to have return- 
ed to their place of repose, there was no likelihood 
of gho.stIy iuterruptions. As we desired to avail 
ourselves of these advantages, we set out at mid- 
^ud arrived at the mountain on the afternoon 
of the following day. Few of the piigrims ven- 
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Such is Clew Bay, yet this most interesting district 
seems to be almost abandoned exeeirt by tourists, 
who light upon it by accident and all at once become 
enraptured with the discovery of a region the like 
of which they did not suppose existed in the country. 

Westofthebay is the celebrated Croach Patrick, 
better known to the inhabitants as “The Reek,” 
called so from the shape of the impending moun- 
tains, which run riglrt into it and resemble a rick 
of corn or liay. Croach Patrick itself is precisely 
the shape of a sugar-loaf; and is 2510 feet above 
sea-level. From the base to the summit the dis- 
tance is about three miles, and, standing at the 
former, the latter appears to be but half a yard 
broad, though it is exactly half an acre. To this 
mountain the native Romanists of the ^vest and 
north-west of Ireland are still sent to do pienance. 
The severity of this penance is proportioned to the 
character of the crime confessed to the priest ; the 
manner of its performance is as follows : Each pil- 
grim is obliged to ascend the mountain to the sum- 
mit. In the ascent there are what are called three 

“stations.” These consist of large heaps of stones 

the size of two or three houses, around each of which 
is a rough, narrow path covered with small sharp 
pebbles, upon which the pilgrim is obliged to kneel 
and with bare knees make a number of “ journeys.” 
The times be goes around are counted by each de- 
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votee'S depositing- a small, stone imtil tlie requisite 
.number .of 'circles -have., been .iiiade, wlieii lie rises 
■from. his. -.knees, wounded, and bleedings bei,ng often 
■ unable' to descend' without ■-.assistance. ,I have' '.seen 
hiindieds of these heaps of stones^ iiui}ibe.r.ing from 
■five to twenty and thirty, at each of the three places, 
a.nd linn-dieds of. pilgrims of both sexes and all ages 
on (heir knees, offering what they believe to be an 
atonement to God for tlieir sins and rendering obe- 
dience to the Cliurch. At the to]> of the niomitain 
is a bejiteii track winding round its very edge. This 
is the last and least difficult ‘Xstation^^ for the pil- 
grims, and one wliieh only little sinners are required 
to perform. It is at least two hundred yards in 
length, and leads over jagged rocks and dangerous 
piceipices;. notwithstanding this, it is '^ donV* so 
often ^ that the very rocks are wt»rn in places, 
ithin the circle of the summit there is an ex- 
cavation into which a pilgrim may go when over- 
taken by a storm or when dark clouds hung over the 
mountain and render the descent difficult. In this 
recess are visible hundreds of relies. Tljese consist 
of iron and brass nails by which are fastened into 
a crevice of the wall pieces of the garments of the 
pilgrims; old nails, old needles, rusty and worn 
fixing to the rocks a piece of flannel or a piece of 
a stocking, a garter, the remnant of a sleeve or the 
figment of an old hat — ^in a word, a bit of all the 
8ee Appendix G. 
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garments worn by iiien or ATOmen in tlie west of 
Ireland, placed there as offerings to St. Patrick, 
after whom the mountain is called. This is the 
superstitious and repulsive festival of St. Patrick, 
which is justified by neither tradition, history nor 
Scripture. 

If my reader should ask me who and what was 
St. Patrick, I answer with the following sketch of 
his history : It appears that Christianity had estab- 
lished a footing in Ireland at the end of the fourth 
century, and the first attempt that Eome made to 
establish her power in that country was to send 
the archdeacon Palladiiis, a Briton by birth, with a 
number of eeelesiasties in his train and an ample 
store of relics, to declare the authority of the Ro- 
man See and to propagate the erroi’s which had 
already crept into the Church. The .attempt failed. 

The bishop of Rome, who is now designated the 

pope, was ignored by the Irish “believers in 

Christ,” and the greatest opponent of Palladius 

and his master was St. Patrick. This “saint” 

had been laboring in Ireland as an evangelist feu* 

more than twenty years, and refused to acknovd- 

edge^ the authority of the pojie. This fact comes 

out in great variety of statement in ancient doeu- | 

ments and Irish manuscripts. i 


The Co)ifesswn of St. Fatrkh, wdiich is the earliest 
specimen extant of any author connected with the 
British churches, gives us a tolerably correct idea 
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of his remarkable career. The authenticity and the 
antiquity of this document are unquestionable, and 
have been acknowledged by the best critics of every 
denomination. In his confession he tells us that he 
was the son of a deacon and the grandson of a pres- 
byter; that he was born in France, but that his 
native country was Britain. When he was sixteen 
years of age he was carried captive into Ireland, 
where he remained six years in slaveiy, but this 
captivity was overruled by Providence for his good. 
“The Lord,” says he, “brought me to a sense of 
my unbelief, that at length I might remember my 
transgressions and turn with my wdiole heart to the 
Lord my God. I was daily employed in tending 
sheep, and often during the d.ay I prayed, and the 
love ot God more and more increased. I used to 
remain even in the woods and on the mountains, 
and was wont to rise up before day and pray in 
snow and frost and in rain, and I felt no injury, 
nor was there any sluggishness in me such as I now 
feel, because tlie Spirit was then ardent w'ithiu me.” 

I atrick eventually escaped and returned to his 
}»rents, where he tells us he had a singular dream. 
“I saw,” says he, “in the vision of the night a man 
whose name was Victoricus, coining as if from Ire- 
land with innnmerahle lettom, one of which he 
handed me, and 1 read the beginning of the let- 
ter, which purported’ to be the voice of the ])eo]de 
of Iieland ; and whilst I was reading the benin- 
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iiiiig of tlie letter I thought at that- very moiiient I 
heard the voiee of those' who were beside the wood 
of Focliid. (Tirawley in the CGUiity of May o)^ , which 
is near the' Western Sea^ and they ciied out thus : 
^ We entreat thee^ holy youth, to .come and walk 
still among iis;^ and I was touched ' to the very 
heart and could read ‘no more, so I awoke,^^ 

It should be stated that previous to this drea,.ni, 
and in some respects- as accounting-, for it, Patrick 
had a strong desire - to become a missionary, and it 
will be readily understood how such a dream woiikl 
have intensified that desire. The explanation of the 
word Victoricus is simple enough. There was only 
one to whom it could be applied— namely, King 
Kiall the Great, who conquered wherever he went. 
He was king of Ireland, and w-as sometimes desig- 
nated King Kiall of the Nine Hostages, for he car- 
ried with him -wherever he went nine royal per- 
sonages as hostages. Just at the time of Patriclds 
dream this great general fell by an arrow from 
tlie quiver of one of his owm soldiers, and the 
apostle Ireland may possibly have conjectured 
that the ghost of Xiall appeared to him with those 
letters of invitation. The death of Kiall fixes the 
date ot Patrick^s arrival in Ireland, wliieli was at 
the close of the year 405 y and this date is confirmed 
by credible authorities. Traditions of the greatest 
antiquity assert that he; -spent -sixty years in Ire- 
lanci Documentary evidence'.'^ is --n^ to 
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prove that he died in 465, which also fixes the' 
period of his entrance on his missionary work. He 
was not well educated— a fact which he deplores in 
his Confession — but he was mighty in the Scriptures, 
and he preached the gospel with great power and ac- 
ceptance to the people. Many were converted to 
the truth, and even of the chiefs of the island many 
were brought to Christ through his instrumentality. 

Now for the continuation of our narrative. We 
were encamped on the green sward just at the base 
of the mountain. Our tents were neither artistic 
nor luxurious in accommodation, yet I have seen 
woree than were furnished us on that occasion. 
They were so low that a full-grown person could 
not stand upright inside of them, and so poorly 
furnished with chimney accommodation that we 
were almost suffocated with peat-smoke. The 
reader must not, however, suppose from this that 
they were not well ventilated, for from our knees 
down to our feet we were visible to outside specta- 
tors. The tents were long and narrow, and in ad- 
dition to the pilgrims who assembled under them 
there were a number of boiling caldrons and other 
kitchen utensils in which were large (juantities of 
food. Dancing and whisky-drinking commenced as 
soon as we arrived, and many an Irish song and 
meiTy jig sounded upon the quiet air before the 
second morning dawned upon us. 

But, as I have already intim'ated, rertaiu business 
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transactions liad to be attended to before ascending 
the mountain. Among these was the following: 
Ulick McHall^ a small farmer from our parish^ 
accidental Ij met another small farmer from the 
Upper' Inn parish. They had a few glasses, together 
and a few altercations, in connection with which 
Ulick protested that no man ever stood on the tail 
of his coat and escaped with impunity ; and his 
friend intimated that three-foot long of a black- 
thorn and a cpiarter av an acre av Irish sile kd set- 
tle the matter batiiiie thim in three jiffies.^^ This 
little affair, however, passed over without damage 
to the skin of eitlier party through the timely inter- 
lerence of the females, and was made up by another 
Johnny ^ apiece for the love of the tiling, when 
matters took quite an opposite turn and terminated 
to the profound satisffiction of everybody and with- 
out surprise to anybody. Ulick proposed his 
daughter Mary, ^fwho is at horned^ and his new 
acquaintance, lately his antagonist, but now bis 
warm-hearted friend, proposed his son, Jimmy, 
good a boy as is in the parish, althougli he 
isif t to the fore either.’^ The two fathers divided 
the live-stock and the stacks of corn and turf, 
split tlie pounds and shillings, and forthwith 
arranged a matrimonial union. The young peo- 
ple were to meet for the first time at the chapel, 
aud were to be allowed half an hour to make the 
acquaintance of eacli other before they were united. 
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Auotlier class of business tninsactecl at; the foot 
of the mountain was of a more serious nature. 
Certain delegates from the Fenian Society were 
there, who initiated more than one young man 
into its mJ^ste^ies. This initiation was of a twofold 
nature: First, the communication of secret signs 
and passwords; second, the intimation of 
plans and purposes, 
clearly defined in 
member professed to believ 


.secret 

The object of Fenianism Aras 
the dogmas which eveiy initiated 
■e : First, tliat faith was 
not to be kept with landlords or the British gov- 
ernment ; second, that forfeited property, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, was to be restored to its original 
po.s.sessors, which forfeited property is Ireland from 
Cai)e Clear to the Giant.s’ Causeway, and from 
Achill Head to the Hill of Howth; and the 
original po.s.ses.sors are the sons of His Holiness 
the pope, the children of the true Church. 

On the second morning after our arrival 'sve 
the ascent of Croach Patrick, and fi-ora the 
base to the summit we traveletl with heads and 
feet imcoveml. We were four hours in aiakiiig 
the ascent, as the way wa.s rough and difficult. I 
was obliged to make seven journeys around the 
erw which stood in the centre on the summit, that 
temg the number impo.sed upon me by Father IMe- 
Hayigan, and seven more at each of the other 
Rations. Many who had been less faithful to the 
C lurch than I had a yet severer pimi.shmont. The 
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second a.nd third stations were the most diilictilt^ 
and it was necessaiy that the first jouriieys shoolcl 
be performed on the siinimit^ inasmuch as if we be- 
gan at the loAvest it would be impossible to complete 
them alL We were eneoiiraged in our duties, by 
the priestSj who related to us liow St. Patrick him- 
self had gathered old and young upon the mountain 
in his day. They spoke to iis of saints^ martyrs 
and confessors ; of the Virgin and St. Joseph going 
on tlieir pilgrimages ; of the virtue of those red 
stains on the sharp instruments of our torture; 
of eveiytliiiig and everybody .save Jesus^ whose 
bloodslieddiiig was sufficient for the sins of the 
W'Orld. They addj’essed us in Irisli and tine wooden 
cross in Latin. These are blessed laognages^ tlie 
devil not understanding the firsh and tlie other 
being the language of heaven, hly sister and 
Kelly Gray were anioiig the pilgrims; they both 
w^ere bruised and bleeding. When my eyes fell 
upon Kelly crippled and prostrate from her pen- 
ancO;, my heart smote me. Again I was tempted 
to rebels but I forced back the angry thought. It 
is a temptation of the evil one/' I said to myself; 
^Mhe Church is infallible," 



CHAPTER III, 

TJ161 e is a balm in G'ilead, 

A kind Piiysician tliere, 

Wliose liealing spell alone can cure 
Tliat fell disease, despair.’^ 

IRELAND ! The name itself has ever been asso 

U natuie Eor me its tmj rivulets, numerous 
lakes and prolific rivers, sloping alpine heights 
cL&tallnsmg the tear-drops on their brows and 

ImvrT with countless Howera 

We an intense and yet a tender charm Bui 

If of nature give place to iuter^t 

noaier to heart and home, which excite the 1,\ T 
KiiabiUties mkI demand a l;ea„e, apprecialioii '* It 
» be W of my fathem, ,|,e la„d „f „„ 
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brances of tlie past; it wastliat love of country wliicli 
■is so universal, that pure and elevated feeling which 
burned in the bosom of the Eedeemer himself, that 
feeling wdiich led him to commission his apostles to 
ring out the strains of the gospel first at Jerusalem,,,, 
and, like holy harpers, strike their lyres ' amid the 
apprehended ruins of Jewish glory. It was love 
that prompted thiS' act, that the Jews might have 
an opportunity of re|)entanee ere their sun should 
finally set. Love, pure love, actuated Christ in his 
mission to his.ow’n countrymen. With all the 
sympathy of fraternal relationship came iiiito 
his own,’^ and o^Yll received him not.^’ This 
love for coiintiy, next to love for God, is the truest, 
purest and most sublime affection of the hurnan 
heart. 

Ireland has long suffered reproach for ignorance, 
improvidence and misery. This reproach is, alas! 
too well founded with regard to those who are under 
the blighting and withering influence of a baneful 
and scathing superstition, but it does not apply to 
the country as a wdiole. I look with pride ii])on 
the social and intellectual progress of the, Protestants ■ 
„of Ireland., ■ I .do not . now mistake politeness for 
virtue, refinement for-' moral , purity, intellectuality 
for spiritual knowledge, or worldly industry for the 
graces of a Christian life. I recognize the fact that 
these are but the appendages of true i*eligion, the 
beautiful shadings of the central figure, the garland 
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w.m whicij religion is always crowned, and whicli 
IS to be distmguislied from the thing itself. 

_ Perhaps you ask, “Who taught you all this? 

^ ou were a child of superstition yourself, an idol- 

the b incled Hindoo, who throws himself under the 
ivheels of the cai‘of Juggernaut in order to obtain 

I have had several teachers. God has been mv 
teacher; the Spirit of truth, whose office it is to 
teuPus into all truth, to point us to the way the 
^ HI and the life, has been my teacher. The Bible 

has been my teacher-that book wdiich is “profit 

I a I f ^ ? "’S^^teousness,^’ has been my teacher. 

-' S O a ^ luinan love has been my teacher God 
.n h» wd by g . . J 

» loftior . * “*"8 il clialleiiml 

a loftier lecognitioo of its claims than the dim eve 

of ,»,»ry »„Id see, and a higher tS * ,! 

-aJ and ,„o„, degradation hP. ,i“‘t'" 
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tered hither and thither like so many black spots 
on the bright horizon of my country. 

Nelly Gray, who was almost helpless from , the 
completion of her. penance, was destined to re- 
ceive a deeper Avound and to experience a keener 
sorrow. Her mother had accompanied her on this 
pilgrimage, and had carried witklier an infant son, 
a lovely babe around whom Nelly’s affections were 
fondly entwined. The child was then about tw^elve 
months old, SAveet and engaging, biit very delicate. 
Not far from Croacli Patrick, at a place called Kill- 
giver, is a Avell AAdiose Avater, springing from the 
rock, is ice-cold even in summer-time. This spring 
is far famed for its virtuous properties and healing 
powers, and the halt, the maimed and the blind are 
brought and plunged into it.*^^' The result of the 
shock is that they are supposed either to derive 
benefit and live, or they die soon after. Nelly’s 
mother, wishing to give her delicate child the bene- 
fit of the Avell, plunged him into the water, but to 
her horror the shock was fatal, and she took him 
from the AA-ell a corpse. When Nelly met her mother 
after her return from KillgiAmr she recoiled AA’ith a 
cry at the sight of the lifeless little body of her 
brother. ' ^Then she realized that the sparkling eyes 
closed for ever, and the merry call in which 
she once delighted Avould never again greet her ear, 
her heart almost broke Avith grief. Instead of tlie 
* See Appendix G. 
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sentimental tear diawn from her by the heartless sa 
eerdotal sorcerers, who played with her imao-ination 
as with a delicate toy, there rushed forth a to ^ 
leal and mighty indignation. For a long time she 
onld not e ^mforted. And indeed what “ lit 
comfort had she m her grief? Father MoJfavi- 
gan endeavored to console her with the thought that 

“e^n » t dd frt r ^ -teiXtt 

r r f] " • ‘ He also hinted that the soul 

) le infant might remain in the well for the beue- 
f t of futnre pilgrims. How'ever tliat might be it 
A ! of the well which would 

be as.snredly accepted. The mother was comforted 
Avith thi,^ bid Nelly’s finer moral instincts to t 

sealed book which onlv her ’ 5 •' 

S,.o tf , f “f f - 

fivei-sion to the Bible Father Ar i 
ber certain knowledo-o had T"" ' 
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Lutlieiy who was himself a renegade monk^ was 
their head; that lieiirj YITI,^ who had seven 
wives and had murdered some of them, was their 
supporter; that the lands and chattels of the Prot- 
estants were taken from the Roman Catholic mar- 
tyrs, whom they had put to death in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Crom-welL She had 
heard this Sabbath after Sabbath and holy day 
after holy day ; it was preached from the altar and 
whispered in her ears at confession ; so that to the 
Bible she was afraid to go, and to a Protestant she 
could not look for consolation. Her soul recoiled 
from the thought that the spirit of her infant brother 
remained in the well, but how was the mystery to 
be solved ? She had prayed to God, to the saints, 
to the Virgin, to the martyrs and confessors, for 
comfort, but in vain, and never did a poor pilgrim 
return from discharging vo\vs and paying penances 
more heartbroken than poor Kelly. Was she, then, 
to remain disconsolate? Was there no eye which 
might penetrate and strengthen her soul in its 
search after truth? Was there no heart to 
sponcl to the silent throbbings of grief which noth- 
ing seemed to alleviate ?' ' ,iLh yes ! I saw her dis- 
tress and felt for her, but One mightier than I 
was: near to her. The eye of a gracious God saw 
lier,' the heart of a sympathizing Saviour felt for 
her. 

A, few: days after our, return, from Croach Pat- 
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Or midst tlie green isles of the glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

“ Not there, not there, my child.” 

“ Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the riyers wander o’er sands of gold, 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

“ Not there, not there, my child. 

“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle hoy ; 

Ear liatli not heard its deep sounds of joy ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so feir ; 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 

Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb — 

It is there, it is there, my child.” 



I listened ; never before Iiad such music greeted 



my ears ; never before had such soft silvery tones 
vibrated at the foot of Nephin. But what was the 
import of their song? It was something wdiich 
awoke in me a feeling most unpleasant and sug- 
gested associations wdiich I w^ould gladly have for- 
gotten. If wliat those cliildren sang was true, how 
strangely wmiild it contrast wdtli the coarse and vul- 
ga,r scenes wdth which I had been so recently con- 
nected. ! I knew who the children were. They 
^yere children from the scriptural school of Foxford^ 
where the .Bible (the forbidden Ixiok) was read* 






riiat was ^ enough for me; still, Nelly must hear 
this yt might soothe her grief. Her home was not 
^ai distant, and thither I hastened. She was at 
W, but oh how altered did she appear I h^^d 
was her couiiteuaiice ! 

Nelly/^ I said, addressing her in Triqli i 

T.i:o1 Terry jewel, only middling/’ slie re 

IcL ™dT “ '’“'‘"’S “* ”3’ ‘>“'7 

afforis W. Mict 

"ics, IVelly, but F^itlier Miplr wm n 

anointed priest and the true servant of 00^1^1 of 

£S?”‘-rS-Sri 

him.” -t ^™uW not believe 

for you: you’re not 
blessed mother 
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comfort you! Bat come^' 'Nelly, tlirow a shawl 
around you. There is something I want you to hear^ 
and somebody I want you to see^ over at the side of 
the lough there. 

would/rerry_, with a hundred thousand ' wel- 
comes— you know I woiild/^ ' said Nelly sadly — 
but my feet are sore and my knees are cut and niy 
joints are stiff* and my heart is dead within me. I 
cannot go out ; bring the |)erson iii^ whoever he is^ 
and for your sake 1^11 be glad to see him.^^ 

It is not one/^ I answered, but several little 
children who have come in a boat from Foxford, 
and wliooi I want you to hear sing some of the 
sweetest words I have ever listened tod^ 

Well, then, Terry, said Nelly passionately, if 



you would have iny blessing and my. love and the 
blessing and love of God, if there is anything 
they can sing or anything they can say or aiiy- 


tliiiig they can do to heal a broken heart, go, and 
the blessing of God on you, and ask them to 
come iii.’^ 

I soon collected the children and brought them 
to Nelly. Siie exerted herself to overcome their 
timidity, and they were delighted with their intro- 
diK'tio]! to her home. The cottage was a place of 
marvels to them, for here in days of freedom and 
yoiitlifiil gayety Nelly had gathered together a coi- 
led ion of wa^eds from the lough, stones from the 
beach, ferns from the valley and flowers from the 
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“ Aromicl the throiie of God ill lieami 
Thousands of children stand — 

Children whose sins are all forgiveiij 
A hol}^, happy band. 

‘fWhat brought them to that world above^ 

That heaven so bright and fair, 

Where all is peace and joy and love ? 

How came those children there 

Melly and I thought of the pilgrimage to Croacli 
Patrick and of the well of Ivillgiver; thought of 
the imposed penances and priestly absolutions ; of 
St, Patrick and of other saints ; of the Virgin and 
her intercession ; of our baptism and faith; of the 
last rites of the Cliurch and of the terrors of pur- 
gatory. We thouglit that through all these they 
had entered. Not so did the children believe. 
Theirs was another doctrine far different from ours, 
far higher tlian ours. It was a faith new to Nelly^ 
new to me ; 

Because the Saviour shed Ids blood 
To wash aw^ay their sin ; 

Bathed in that pure and precious flood, 

Beliold them white and clean.’' 

They had eiitei’cd through the blood of Christ. It 
star! led me for a moment, until I remembered that 
the Church of Rome was infallible. ' But the deep 
and precious truth sank diito . the, heart of IsTelly 
Gray. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


increase 

1 seem to enjoy tlie sweetest peace. 

It is because I find so fiiir 

The charming objects of my care 

That I can sport and pleasure take 

torment sufced for his sake.”-MADAM GtFYosr, 
0 solitude Mvho has not sought 

Thy nooks with pensive step and air? 

Thou battlelield where oft is fought 
ihe battle of conflietiug tlioiight 
Marshal’d by grief or Ioto «■ care ! 

^ ‘o» Idol at whose shrine the Air. 

The young, bow down to offer prayer 
^ceiie where adversity’s own cliild 
Has often, e’en in sadness, smiled; 
tat whore the thoughtless and the gay 
Have bamshed all their mirth away ’ 

Whdetn thy wilds they made theii stay 1 
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tioDS. And there shall be no more curse; but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it: and 
his servants shall serve him : and they shall see his 
flice : and his name shall be in their foreheads.” 

Thus read Nelly Gray one morning about a 
mouth subsequent to her meeting with the children. 
It was a glorious morning ; the sun poured its 
golden light down upon mountain and hill, lake 
and river. The tranquil scene slumbering so 
peacefully in the glowing light lent a charm to 
Nelly s meditations, tor the words, full of exquisite 
imagery, were in harmony ^vith the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. Longing for some comfort 
for her hungry soul, she had walked out to a fevor- 
ite resort of hers at the base of a lofty crag, and 
sitting down she opened her Testament and read 
the words describing the river of God and the tree 
of life. They sank deep into her heart ; new and 
tenderer thoughts came to her. She thought of 
that river, how deep, how clear, how pure ! Then 
she ascended in thought to its source— flowijig from 
the throne of God and the Lamb. The sh'Ilding 
of that precious blood of which the children had 
sung was at once recalled to her mind, and her lips 
repeated softly, 

i>atlied iu that pure and precious flood, 

Bell old them white and clean.’^ 

Suddenly she glane«l up and saw Father McNav- 

:, 4 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " ' 
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igau staucling before her. Ere she had tii 
lie laid hold oi the Testament on her lap 
stowed upon her a frown -which made her 
rvith vague fear. Eather ]\!EcN^avigan was n 
ant-featured at the best, and the rage wl 
torted his face when irritated was not calci 
win the confidence of any cnlprit. The 
who was about fifty years of age, was 
stoutly-built man with a round head, a red 
a short neelc. His eyes were small and 
buts!iarp,aiKl he liad a keen habit of pieering ( 
uiuler their heavy brows which did not adc 
comfort of any wayward parishioner. His c 
mouth were large; his nose was, of all the n 
ol his body, the best-proportioned feature, ! 
also the most abused by reason of a perpei 
fusion of snuff, which habit seriously ni 

against the original dye of his indispensable 
black. 

_ In general. Father McNavigan bore the 
tion of a good-natured and libci-al priest. ] 
popular with the Protestants and also with a 
dass of Roman Catholics. When other priest, 
Church of Rome pitted their flock-s agains 
landlortls, headed processions of political as; 
waving green branches and floating signifieai 
ners, shouted at hustings and incited their fol 
to not and bloodshed, Father McNavigan w 
ways quiet, always good-natural, and thorcfi 
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wBys }3opiiIar. But, incleecl, it .was . not neeessaiy 
for Father Mick to lead the van of polities in our 
|:)arisli. Tlie Cliiirch had already several warm sup- 
porters and stannch advocates' in the persons of Mr. 
Jeriy Brannigaii^ the agent of the estate of Gar- 
rafeeip with several, others/ including the ,Rev. 
Peter Miirp},!ey and the ■ Rev. Patrick Flaoiiigao^ 
priests of the two adjoining parishes. Father 
McjNTavigaii had other w^ork to do. The ^G3oys^^ 
had to Ije kept in order ; for, though they claimed 
iniieli liiglier aiithority for their secret ; measures 
tlian tlie permission of a common priest, yet in tlie 
maturing and execution of their plans they did not 
disdain to accept a little friendly counsel from him. 
He had also the church to look after and liis flock 
to preserve from all heretical doctrines. , jSTo Bible 
or Bible-read er iiiiist be allowed to interfere with 
liis own peculiar -work; no tracts or schools of in- 
dustry must be allowed in tlie parish. All secular 
knowledge, as well as all spiritual, must be limited to 
a certain kind and be subject to the inspection of 
Father MeXavigan himself. The foithful must be 
eneourage<l in the discharge of their duties, and tlie 
\'arious matters of domestic concern must be reg- 
iihitod through the same, potent agency. All this' 
work fell daily to the lot of Father McNavigan, 
and well did he perform it; But now that lie was 
alone with, the erring daughter' of. the Church, the 
mask of good-nature fell away, and with flashing 
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oyos as he_sei.ed on Nelly’s little Testament, he 
tnisoii Ber in tlio Irish toDgiie.'^' 

Nelly, frightened and dismayed, lifted her fece in 
meek appeal. « Don’t curse me. Father Mick clear ” 
die pleaded j “ I am a poor unhappy gii-].” ’ 

“Yes, yon vile imp!” cried Father McNavio-an 
a a rage, “you noxious weed in my holy gardL ' 
■on hner ! you stunted, ugly plant, when you 
•light to be the purtiest flower I have I I curse 
■oih auclimy. God’s and his mother’s curse be upon 
00 Netther you die from my curse thin under 
he blissing M a heritic. Do you know wliat vou 
. V e been doing this mornin’ ? Manufacturin’ vour- 
(} oil that had such a purty face and such a 

2 Boul) into a lump of a heritic. Go from m; 

a tl£ T M i*'" blast-this herett 

; / go to the heritics; go, and 


\ saict ■ is! ellj eariiestlT^ 

11 upon me : I fed it will not ; si 
will go — not to a hei 
liviiig^ but to the Sou of God 
orld, who died for me, and inti 
nuit niy cause. 

’cried Father Jlick greatly as 

s tins mean ?” 

laid Nelly solemnly, « that I 

'*Seo AiniPiuiiy jt. 
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miserable/ and feel that there is no earthly comfort 
for and none to undertake my cause if the 
blessed Saviour himself does not do 

Nelly, Nelly my ehild/^ said Father Mick 
smoothly, my own party Nelly, the flower of my 
garden, the sweetest rosebud that ever grew^, witli a 
heart as pure as the lily and a voice as sweet as the 
Biglitingale, ! Nelly my child, you are not yourself 
at all ; your mind is affected, that is all ; your heart 
is ill the right place. With God^s blessing go in, 
Nelly dear, and 'my blessin' on- you; and now 1^11 
promise that no onefll hear about this. FI 1 just 
keep this little Testament myself; and on condi- 
tions that you say your rosary for tlie next six 
weeks, and three prayers daily, to the motliei* of 
God herself, nothing of this wdll ever be heard of. 
So, now, don’t be angry, Nelly ; you’re my own 
daughter, that’s what you are, and I’ll take care of 
you.” 

cannot promise to say any number of prayers 
again, Father Mick,” said' Nelly honestly. 

^"^Oh ho, young madam!” cried Father Mick, 
" and why, may I be afther askiif ?” 

Because they do me, no good,”_ said Nelly; 
^^i.tliey ..conie only from . ray., lips, and .as I,repe,at, 
iliem my mind gets daidmr . and,,' da.rker.” 

^‘^Oh, that is it, is it?” sai<l; Father Mick. [ 
lliooglit it was from something; else, 'But pray, Ji/y 
young interpreter, did you , ever learn that the 
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Chiudi knows better what .you want and what you 
ought to do than you do yourself, and that iu evm^- 
tiling you iiiiist bow to her instrnctioiis 9 ^^ 

“ I did Jearn it, Father Mick,” answered Nellv 
earnestly, “ but I have learned too that there is an 
aching in my heart the Church of Rome can nevei- 
heal that all the prayers I say and all the pen- 

haart.” ° W 

d> ^ 0 . Your brother is betther in heaven than 
;ero; or, as I said before, if God will make his ia- 
fan sou powerful to heal the thousands who o-o to 
Imt well of life, that ought to comfort von, and a 
tnne my poor girl, will comfort you.” ' 

’ .ather Mick,” pleaded Rellv, “if vou love mv 

.sou , donot mention thm^ 

feel so"mSl • k i brother that I 

thTul- T e f 1 ’ parish 

uks. That Imok you hold tells me that ho is • 
and there too I learned how fo1 n f ^ ’ 

_»ryr." »; 
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Father Mick furiously. 1' lia ! You will^ will 
you? Then 1^11 quench the candle on yoiq ring 
the bells on yoiq shut the book of life on yoii^ and 
give you over to the power of the devil for a vile 
apostate. Idl curse the ground you walk oiqtlie 
latch upon your door^ the thatch upon your roof, 
the lock upon your box, that no one will go in to 
you, so that your china house, your dolFs nest yon- 
der, will become a place for owls and bats, a waste, 
a desolation/’^ 

The excitement was too much for Yelly, wliose 
delicate frame liad not yet recovered from the 
fatigue of her penance at Croacli Patrick, To her 
the priest had always seemed enveloped in sacred 
awe, and tliis unexpected denouncement from the 
1i])^ of one whom she had been taught to reverence 
filed her with fear and horror. Witli a low ervshe 
swooned at Father McYavigaiFs feet. How long 
the swoon lasted she could not tell, but when she 
opened her eyes she found herself in the arms of lier 
mother, who was bemoaning the terrible fate that 
threatened her danghter. She had heard all the 
circumstances, and with all the parish she believed 
that tlie priest had wrought a spell against Kelly 
and that slie was completely under liis curse. 

At first it soiomed as if Kelly would be entirely 
over<x)me, as if (he battle had gone against her, and 
as if she were alxmt to falha victim to the system 
against wliich she stmggled. ■■ Biif she was not left 
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comfortless. One who has said, Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me,”^ was near her ; and oh how inex- 
pressibly comforting, in the midst of storm and 
tempest, was that presence ! For several days she 
was confined to her bed, but in those hours of pain 
and weakness her thoughts dwelt on the New Jeru- 
salem with its golden streets; on the tree of life 
which bare twelve manner of fruits and yielded its 
fruit every month; on that heaven where there 
sliall be no more curse, but where his servants shall 
serve him, where they sliall see his fiice and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. 

Her Testament was gone, but she remembered 
this and more that she had read from its precious 
pages Already she had plucked a leaf from the 
lee of life, for the word had sunk into her heart- 
she had drunk a drop from the river of the water of 
life, though her soul yet thirsted for the living God • 
she had glanced by faith at the New Jerusalem, and 
longed to be delivered from the scene of cursino-: 
and she began to be pereuaded that Ho who had 
begun the good work in her would carry it on until 
the day of redemption. 

Persecution now raged against her from scverai 
and the faithful of the flock ; 

■ nor were her parents less liarsli ^ 
fnlly:. believed ' ' 
?e: .been 
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erjoiigli to shake her new-born faith had it, not been 
most firmly groiinded; but notwithstanding all that 
they could do, she clung with courageous heart- to 
the w'ord of God. ^ They might curse her if they 
wmiild ; they might curse the Bible if they would.; 
but one thing they could not do: they could not | 

convince her that she was. wwong. True, she was 
no controversialist, and wm but partially enlightened- 
on the subject of Bible religion, but she had already' 
formed some aeqiiaintanee wuth the ‘New Testanieiit, 
and had realized in her soul a blessed experience of 
its truthfulness. It had brought sunshine into her 
heart such as she had never before experienced, and 
a sweet hallowed peace to wdiich she had hitherto 
been a stranger. From the first moment she had 
opened its pages she hadAvalked by the green banks 
of the river of the water of life and gazed with imio- 
cent ‘wonder up to, the thro:ue- of God and the - | 

Lamb. As her persecutions heightened her peace 
of mind deepened, and as it became dark and f 

tempestuous 'witlioiit it became all imcloiided sun- | 

shine within. |' 

Fathtw M(*Kavlgan paid; several visits to ISTclly, i 

!>ut all were equally unsatisfactory both to lunisolf ,! 

ninl to the .fiiithihl generally. He reasoned with ^ " 

h<‘r, stoniHHl at her, cursed her and blessed her, 
ihreatened and entreated, alike to no pur|ujs«\ 


Xelly did not dream of forsaking the <ff 

Rome or of uniting with those whom I'arhe:? 
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MoNavigan' designated as heretics. From her in- 
fancy she. had- been; taiight the disgrace which hii.ng 
aroiind . that word, aiKl' now she shrank with .hor- 
ror from the priest^s assertions respecting the ■ ulti- 
mate consequences of reading the heretical book. 
All that she desired was simply the privilege of 
I'eading that which afforded her so much peace and 
consolation. She pleaded with the priest and with 
her mother and friends; .she urged that the New 
Testament liad filled her soul with comfort, had 
satisfied the cravings which nothing else had ever 
met and supplied the wants which nothing before 
could satisfy. In vain she declared to her mother 
tint the Bible told her of an innumerable eompany 
of 3‘edeemed ones from the earth who stood in white 
and shining apparel before the throne of God, and 
that she knew her brother was there. In vain she 
pleaded witli the priest that reading the blessed 
book increased her love to God and to her Saviour. 
In vain she urged upon her neighbors the fact that 
was a mine of spiritual wealtli to enrich and a 
source of comfort to support theni. All, all was 
, . Nelly Gray must give up the Bible or must ■ 
fall under the anathema of Rome. 

During this period of pmplexity and doubt I 
myself had passed through an experience of suffer- 
‘ng th.c most., bitter. I was. .first grieved to the " 
thmi angry, then desperate. I was grieveii 
the suffering Nelly was rdled upon to eiichire, 
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angry at the bitter spirit of the priest in his deiaiiii- 
ciations of the heretics from the altarj and I was 
desperate because of the universal .hatred wliicli he 
aroused against her in ; the parish. ” In ii\y ' despe- 
ration I - resolved to rescue her from so horrible a 
position. That 'was a matter not so easy of accom- 
plishment. Father McJ^avigau-nvaS''.^ puny an 
advocate of Eomanism as ever stood upon a contro- 
versial platforiiij but in business ' like this he was 
almost omnipotent. The instruments he wielded 
were neither small nor trifling. One of the most 
powerful of Ids agencies was the coofessioiialj and 
this he used wutli no mean effect: how he did it 
will appear hereafter. 

In pursuance of rny resolution I obtained sevej’al 
interviews with Nelly for the purpose of persuad- 
ing lier to give up the Bible. All the arguments I 
used and all the prayers and entreaties I employed 
w^ere in vain. I could not move her. She was as 
firm as the Eock on ■wliicli she rested ^ and in the 
nddst of the increasing gloom slie remained calm 
and tranquil. I soon found that she could sur- 
render her home with less emotion than she would 
her r>ible, and when I discovered this I ceased to 
im|,)o.rtiMie lier. Tlien: it wms that I"' began to iii- 
cjiiire for myself into the truth of the matter. 
Nelly luul a soul for truths and the 
character no 
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ness ana trutti slione out li-om tiie delicate face ! 
Hmtii w as tlieiGj tlie trutli of adivine inspiratioiij in- 
fused by the eternal Spirit himself. It sat upon 
the marble brow, it smiled from the tender lips, it 
flashed from the soft eyes and sounded in the mu- 
sical voice. O blessed Spirit of truth, with what 
force didst thou speak to me through that artless 
girl! How dignified and exalted didst thou ap- 
pear! and in that dignity and exaltation how 
strangely did my heart contrast with thee, and in 
its secret recesses crouch before tliee and do thee 
homage ! 


CHAPTEE V. 


Nature first pointed out iny Porteiis to me, 

And easily taught me by her secret force 
To love thy person ere I knew thy merit, 

Till what was instinct grew up into friendship^’ 

Addison. 

lyrY father had a servant whom he called Daniel 
XfX More, the cognomen More ’’ being suggested 
by his gigantic siAe. He was six ieet two inches in 
stature, and broad in proportion — a sort -of Irish 
giant, decidedly the largest and most powerful man 
ill onr parish. Daniel, moreover, ivas as ugly as he 
was big ; his features were very coarse and he was 
disfigured by one or two prominent scars received 
in early life. The one impression made by DanieFs 
eomitenanee on all critical observers was, that if ho 
had any soul at all it was certainly disproportloncd 
to its habitation. There was about him a vague 
empty stare. Y'ou would think, he just saw the day- 
light, and that was all| his motions, like those of all 
large bodies, were slow, or rather appeared to be ; yet 
he succeeded in doing things as well as most men do 
them, and in as short a time. Behind that vacant stare 
tiifl vague explosion there'was not, after all, so small 
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a soul as one would have supposed, tinder that 
coar.se, hard countenance there was a disposition is 
gentle as ever dwelt in human heart, and the gen- 
eral remark respecting him was that “ he woukUot 
hurt worm.” He was also posse.ssed of a deep 
cunning which accounted for a thousand things he 
did, though many of his movements, appeared to be 
perfectly artificial. Finally, Dan iel More was full 
of wit and humor. He looked like a fool, but he 
often spoke like a Solomon. He seldom laughed— 
a circumstance which took nothing from his ugli- 
ness— but few could be long in his presence without 
having their risible faculties excited. He spoke 
rapidly and stuttered a little when angry, thouo-h 
this was not often the ease. One of his peeuliaritres, 
was that he would never wear a hat. Nature had 
furnished him vuth a profuse head of hair; this he 
clt lor kind Nature also to regulate, and conseiiuont- 
ly it was never disheveled, but thick, close and well 
matted together. Nor did he nmch cuconra<m shoe- 
manufacturing,^ as Nature had also made some o.v- 
ccptioiial provision for his feet. In fiiet, I have 
seen him many a time trample down fir-hnsiias hare- 
footed. His shoes were always reserved fin- Smi- 

^iys. _ Such was Daniel More, to me, next to Mount 

ephm and Lough Conn, the greatest of Batiiral 

Ihout three months subsequent to the events of 
the kst chapter I set out on a cold winter’s morninc 
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on a walk throiigli a glen called Molina’s Pass, and 
Avas about to make my way up the side of Nephiu, 
when suddenly Daniel leaped from a deep ravine 
and stood before me. - ■ 

“You here, Daniel?” I exclaimed, somcAvhat 
startled. “ Why are you feeling yourself all over 
in that sort of way ?” For from his head to his 
feet he was handling and rubbing himself. 

“Why, thin, Masther Terry, ye see I’m afther 
feelin’ av the whole av me’s in it or av I left any 
av me inside tliere; for, sure enough, I thought 
I’d be turned into a lump av an icicle before 
you’d come.” 

“ You hav'e been waiting for me, then ?” I re- 
plied. “What is the matter Avith you?” 

“Oh, nata thing in the Avorld’s the matther wid 
me, Masther Terry dear,” answ^ered Daniel — “iiat 

that I iver heard av, thanks to the Yirgin Mary 

only sorra wan ; but I thought I’d have the shakin’ 
ague before ye’d come.” 

W^hat do you want Avith me?” I iiK^uired, be- 
lieving that it Avas no slight business AAdiich hrnl 
brought him thither at such an hour and on such a 
morning. 

“ Nat a thing in the Avorhl, Masther Terry dear,” 
persisted he, “ only to be afther havin’ a Avord or two 
Avid ye about a little bit of bnsine.ss ’at eoncerns 
your oAvn blessed self.” 

“What’s the business, Daniel?” 
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^^Nowjisf be aisv, Masther Ter,iy : it^s nat worth 
wliile iiieiitioBin^ — jist a little inattlier; and, sure 
enough, it^s ineself ^at’s the big mmdtlicm'^ ^at trou- 
bles meself about it at all, at alld^ 

" His big,- meaningless face .offered me no clue, so 
I inquired again, 

What is the business 

, I didnff say there was any business, Mastlier 
Terry avic, only jist a . little matther, tliafs alld^ 

“Yes, but wdiat is it?^^ I said inipatieiitly. 

“ Well, thin, it^s this, Masther Terr}’-, tliat the 
purtiest flower that ever grew in oiir parish ffll be 
carried off afore ye ean say ' thrap stick ' av ye don't 
mind. Now, there, don't be angry, rmbougal (my 
boy). God and liis mother defend ye ! don't be 
angry," 

1 was like one thunderstrock, and for a moment 
stood speechless. 

“Who will do it?" I at last managed to artic- 
ulate, -while passion surged tlirougli my breast and 
almost choked me. 

Ihe boys 'ill do it, Masther Terry, as sure as 
lier name's Nelly, and no human power 'ill prevent 
them. Father Mick swore them, ivry motlier’s son 
a\ them, and unless they'll have his curse fur ever 
tluy'll have to do it and no mishtake." 

“Are you sure of all this, Daniel?" I inquired 
eagerly as soon as I recovered a little from the shock 
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his tidings had given me and conld collect my scat- 
tered senses. 

“ ' Sure av it ’ ?” he repeated ; “ to me grief I am, 
and sure and certain that we have three of the ugli- 
est nights’ work before us ’at iver was plotted at the 
knees of a pi'iest. Ohotie ! ohotie ! urrci strua ! 
(Irish cry), ’twas the' black day for me the day I 
iver joined them.” 

" What sort of a night’s work is this you have 
before you?” I asked, anxious to obtain every par- 
ticular. 

“Dirty work and no mishtake, Masther Terry, as 
ever we had a hand in doin’.” 

“Yes, but, man, what is the work?” I cried in 
feverisli impatience. “Can you answer me?” 

“ Why, thin, I can ; for, though you don’t meet 
wid us now, sure you’re one of ourselves still, an’ 
thin I may tell ye everything. Well, first and fore- 
most, Misther Fitzgerald av Eillard House is to he 
peppered to-night by ' Number Four,’ d’ye sec, an’ 
sent soul an’ body into Abraham’s bosom; that’s 
the sentence ’at was pronounced on him, thoush I 
am not sure but they meant the gentleman’s bosom 
below. D’ye see, Masther Terry ?” 

“And how is this to be done, Daniel?” I in- 
quired in profound astonishment. 

“ Well, ye see, we were in the father of a hobble to 
find out his movements, and couldn’t manage it at 
all, at all, till Father McNavigan held a station of 
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coiifessioB -.at' Bri.oey Murtlioiigh’s house last iiiuiit; 
and didn’t: Mistlier Fitzgerald’s ow]i lionsekeeper 
come, there to confession herselfj do you see? An’ 
}^e know very -well, Masther Terrjj how handy 
some one can get a bit av a sacret out av a body 
when they’re on their knees to him. Faix^ he 
fished it all out of her- clane as a new pin an’ even 
as dice — that Misther Fitzgerald was if 0111 home^ an’ - 
has been written to to hurry back^ for one av the 
young ladies is sick; that he’ll be th raveling all 
night to get home, an’ ’ill be passing tliis wmy about 
one ill the mornin’, when they intend to do his 
goose for him : that’s it, Masther Terry.” 

^^And what is the .second important business 
marked out for you, Daniel?” I asked again. 

lo stick a coal av lire in ilistlier O’Malley’s 
i hatch, keep the doors an’ windys light as tuppence 
in a soldier’s pocket till they all be in the ashes, 
an’ so forth : the sintinee in this case, though they 
had several pleaders in their behalf, is to give ihem 
a dacent house-warm iim.” 

o 

“What were the charges against them?” I in- 
cpiired. 

,^^'\fel], yo-u . see,” ,sakl Daniel, hr Fat her Mick ^ 

discovered that Misther O’Malley was in posses- 
sion av some statements (these were the v'ords they 
used) how Jerry Braunigan, who was only agent 
for his unde, becsime master of Garrafeen all in a 
minute, ajid something was hinted about his uncle’s 
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sudden death, foul play in the niatther, and so forth, 
ye know; and the boys thought that as the dead tell 
no tales, they’d settle the matther suceer and aisy.” 

“ Then respecting Jifelly ; what particulars cau 
you give me further about her, Daniel?” 

“ Well, ye see. Father Mick had been thryin’ to 
make a good case av her, but couldn’t manage it at 
all, at all ; an’ between yourself an’ me, Masther 
Terry, Father Mick handled her too rough, so he 
did. However, now that he can do nothing more 
with her, on Sathurday night she is to he taken to 
a nunnery, and God. bless the eyes that’ll look 
upon her afther that! So now, Mastlier Teriy, 
you know everything, an’, as they say, there’s 'a - 
wrinkle in your nose more than iver there was, so 
there is, Masther Terry.” ’ 

During the time that had elapsed between Kelly’s 
determination to have and to hold the woi’d of 
God and this revelation of Father McNavigan’s 
plot my mind had undergone a very roinarkalile 
ohaiigo. AVith Kelly as a temdicr I was not long 
in discov(u-ing tiio ti-nthfiilness and beauty of tiri 
W’ord of God. I also soon ascertained the around 
of Father Miclc’s dislike to the Bible. &veral 
j)a,rts of it hoi'o .strong testimony against him or 
against his Church. My own interviews with him 
had been brief and unsatisfactory of late, and tend- 
ed yet more fo shake my faith in the sj^stem of 
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popery, or at least to confirm me in my determina- 
tion to read tlie Bible for myself. That which 
shook my faith most of all was a proceeding of 
Father Mick’s. Taking me privately asidef he 
whispered with a number of insinuations and gen- 
uflections that he did not object at all to^he 
Bible, but that he objected to the use of it in the 
mdgar tongue; consequently, Nelly Gray might 
have any Bible or any number of Bibles, provided 
she did not understand them. I straightway re- 
solved to read the Scriptures for myself ; this I at 
once began to do, and with Nelty’s assistance, aided 
bj the Holy Spirit, I too soon began to appreciate 
the precious worth of the word of life. 

Now the time had come when the power of that 
word upon my own heart, as well as upon Nelly’s 
was to be tested. With this new standard of triitlq 
honor and justice could I view with indiflerence 
the execution of these liorrible plots? Yet how 
coidd I combat them ? Father McNavigan, like a 
skdltul general, had encompassed mo on all sides. 
He appointed so many stations of confession all 
through the parisli, and so insisted on this dutv of 
confession from the altar, tliat ho had possessed 
himself fully of every secret, personal and domestic 
so that it was most difficult to contend against him! 

ou d then, consent to be silently coj^nizont of 
a crime so horrible as the cold-blooded murder of 
a gentleman of excellent character and reputation- - 
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a landlord too whose property was the most flour- 
ishing and whose tenants \¥ere among the most 
prosperous in the county ? ' . ■ 

■ I turned from the idea with a sickening sensa- 
tion^, yet what else could Ido? I could not give 
information to the authorities. 'Within twelve 
hours after doing so the news would be^ heralded 
from parish to parish that an informer/^ a black- 
leg/^ a Judas Iscariot/^ lived at Mount ISrephiii and 
on the banks of Lough Conn. Give information ! 
Better die the death of a dog, for I would only 
subject myself to death by slow torture. All the 
police in the county could not save iny life. Ko, I 
could not help a friend by giving information. I 
might thereby frustrate the purpose of the conspira- 
tors for a time, but I would by so doing seal my 
own doom, and that speedily. I knew that Mr/ 
Fitzgerald was a gentleman of higli integrity, and 
I do not hesitate now to pronounce Braunigan a 
villain, a rebel to his sovereign, and, in point of 
fact, one of the originators of the plot against this 
excellent Protestant gentleman. I could perceive, 
the moment that Daniel revealed the conspiracy, 
that there but a step between Mr. Fitzgerald 
and death unless I accepted, tlie dangerous alterna- 
tive of saving his life at the risk of my own. 

I turned over in my mind all the facts. Mr, 
Fitzgerald was to return across the mountains, and 
already tlie villains were crouching for him like 
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tigers waiting for their prey, and, no 
hour he might come or from what 
certainly fall. A price was alread 
head, and the first installment pa: 
agent who would secure the assassin 
sequences of a violated law. Every y 
been made secretly as death ; wdio, t 
how or when, where or by whom, th 
would be perpetrated ? 

Mr. O’Malley’s house was at the ej 
Flinty Glen. He was an extensive 
lands were on the Garrafeen property, 
of the most intelligent and respectable 
of that estate. He had lived In nlnon 
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solved to die ; made a will and left Mr. Nugent all tlie 
property lie possessed; and as soon as Mr. Nugent 
had time to receive the information through Father 
McNavigan, and was profuse ■ in , his gratitude 'for 
such disinterested kindness, Brannigan. changed his 
mind and thought he would not die just then ; made 
a miraculously rapid recovery, and was at once pro- 
moted to the agency of the Garrafeen estate. But 
just liow Brannigan wmrked his. way from being an 
agent to be tlie owner nobody could tell except Mr. 
O’Malley, and he was not likely to have a chance 
to di^ul1ge the secret. Of course Father McNavigan 
was ill full possession of the facts, but, having ob- 
tained this in formation through the confessional, it 
“was inviolable. He might be sworn to testify on 
the subject in any court in the kingdoin, and he 
would swear he knew nothing of it ; and the oath 
would be perfectly proper on Romish principles, for, 
though as a priest he knew everything, as a man he 
knew nothing j though spiritually he had all knowl- 
edge on all subjects, yet carnally he \vas innocent 
as a liabe. Likewise, though he might be pointedly 
and closely interrogated as to his priestly and what 
he called his ^G)fficial knowledge,’^ yet he might 
deny everything for the Church’s sake, seeing that 
her interests must necessarily .'be .greater than, any 
oilier. 

Thus far. lia<l Father McNavigan the power to re- 
sist a snc*ecssfiil iiivestigatioii, but ..who ever thought 
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confessional in 

Ireland . Why, it is understood in every court that 
a priest is not to be interrogated against his will, and 
while every other subject of Her Majesty may be 
incarcerated for contempt of court the priests of 

impunity. As, therefore. 
Father Mick s knowledge was safe with him his 
action was powerful and effective. In the parish he 
usurped the prerogatives of God, as having all 
knowledge and all power. His will was law, his 
words were divine, his commands were obeyed He 

Id a rod of iron; a cuksing 

god terrible in his anathemas; a passionate god^ 

tee, ; made 

lroe!f- god, whose jesuitical 

-quivocations blinded the eyes of his Protestant 

neighborsj and a drunken god, whose bacchanalian 
face bore testimony against him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


wliom shall I confide-— whose counsel find 
A balmy medicine for my troubled mind 

TF the reader is: skeptical as to the truth of my 
-A- statements in the conclusion of the last chapter, 
1 woiilcl call his attention to the subjoined frag- 
ment: 

QueMion.^ What is the seal of sacramental con- 
fession ? 

It is the obligation or duty of con- 
cealing tliose things which are learned from sacra- 
mental coiifessiom 

Can a case be given in which it is lawful to 
break the sacramental seal ? 

It cannot, although the life or safety of a 
man depended thereon, or even the destruction of a 
kingdom* . 

^Vhat answer ought a confessor to give when 
questioned concerning a truth which he knows from 
a sacramental confession only? 

He ought to answer that he does not know 
it, and, if necessary, confirm ■ the same 'with an 
oath.*' . 

^ Dem^ Thedogiff ■voh rh 219* 
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“Q, What if he should be asked without equiv- 
ocation? 

“A. Even in that ease he can answer with an 
oath that he does not know it.”* 

I will add also that Dens and Liguori are the 
standard authorities in the college of Maynooth. 

“Dens is a work of great merit” (Rev. D. 
Moriartj, president of All Hallows College of 
Drumcondra). 

“His (Liguori’s) moral theology is what I prin- 
cipally refer to ” (Rev. Dr. Furlong, jsrofessor of 
theology in Maynooth). 

Before any member of the flock could think seri- 
ously of plotting an assassination in Ireland he must 
first seek absolution from his priest, and having re- 
ceived thi.s he would be prepared for all contingen- 
cies. Not that an a.ssassin in the Emerald Isle Med 
fear very serious consequences, as every precaution 
Avould first be taken for his safely. There are throe 
avenues of escape for the Irish murderer: First, 
there is a friend somewhere secured to get him out 
of the country ; secondly, a distinct understanding 
pislB between the Irish peasantry wliicli leads them 
to concert together to screen the assassin from the 
power of the law ; and lastly, should those two fail 
it is only necesairy to have a brother of the con- 
federacy impaneled on the jury which is to try him, 
and he is bound by an oatli more terrible than that 

vol. vi. p. 646. 
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administered by the law to starve out the jury 
rather than to agree to a verdict ■ against the 
prisoner. 

There might be an accident by which the full 
consiiiniiiation of the deed would be prevented, or 
the intended victim might have arms about iiiiii 
and might be able to defend himself ; in any case, 
the assassin is protected, having absolution from 
the priest. 

Daniel More soon brought me word that If um- 
ber Four ^^stood absolved and was ready for his tei'- 
rible work. It was now time for me to act, though 
I scarcely knew what course to adopt. To one of 
my own faith I dared not divulge a syllable; to act 
by myself would be maduess in the extreme. Sud- 
denly a thought flashed like an inspiration throiigh 
my mind : would Daniel More assist me? He had 
been in my father’s employ from his boyhood, he 
had been fed in my father’s kitchen, had slept in 
my father’s barn. He had professed the warmest 
attaeIiniGi.it to our family, and I believed his profes- 
sions were sincere. He was especially attached to 
me, and often protested that he would lay down his 
life for. my sake. I believed in his sincerity, yet I 
feared io confide in him. He was a servant, a de- 
pendant, and a })roress(*dly attaelied friend, but he 
was a Ckiholic and a, Fenian. I sliould 
the same toward my own 
be kepi a secu^et 
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confessional. These were the thoughts that passed 
to and fro in mj mind as Daniel stood at my side 
on the ewning of the day when he had startled me 
■With his lutelligence, I looked at him steadily for 
amoment and turned away, feeling more strJngly 
than I had ever done before the power of the bond- 
age of popery. 

^ Daniel walked slowly after me, and when I no- 
ticed this I turned round to meet him. • 

Masther Terry,” said he slowly 
and deliberately, “ might I be afther speakin’ a word 
wid ye? for sure it’s myself that can discern a sod 
0 turf from a haystack, as the sayiu’ is. Now 
would ye just be afther listenin’ to me, thouo-h I 
amn t much more thin a big oanchough. lihiat 
would ye be afther thinkin’ av the gintleman (not 
to be mentionin’ names) av Eillard, between yerself 
and meself, d not have the felicity, afther all, av 
seem ins own brains scattered at the Windy Gap 

an of wakin’ up straight into Abraham’s bosom, as 

they said?” 

I have heai-d many a cunning speech from Dan- 
iel imny time, but never did I listen to anythino. 
which sent such an intense feeling of relief tliroiurh 
my hmrt as this. He did indeed look an oanchough, 
but he was none and, though I could not at once 
devise a scheme for the rescue of Mr. Fitzo^erald I 
Weved that Daniel was equal to the task • and’as 
the proposition came from himself, there was a 
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double relief in the knowledge that I might con- 
fide in him. 

“ Daniel,” I exclaimed, “ I accept your offer.” 

“Ye do, Masther Terry?” cried Daniel in de- 
light. “ Then hurra for Ould Ireland and the sky 
over it !” and Daniel gave three mighty leaps on 
the grass away from me, and Avalked back in his 
own lazy gait as if he w'ere going to a funeral. 
“ May I never die at all, Masther Terry dear, but 
it’s meself that shook like a sally (willow) rod afore 
I had courage to ax ye ; for ye know very well the 
carpcntlier might take my measure for a coffin if 
Faiher Mick heard it.” 

It was now time fur Daniel to propose his scheme, 
for, though I could not discover the slightest prac- 
ticable means of attaining my object, Daniel, as I 
expected, was not long in suggesting something. 

“Ye see, Masther Terry,” said he, “two heads, 
they say, is bigger thin one, an’ tho’ I amn’t cer- 
tain, Masther Terry, tlxat I iver did anything right 
in my life, d’ ye see, still it might be asier to man- 
age tlie inattlier thin to take blood out av a turni]5 
or ate a turf-stack, as the sayin’ is. So, now, wdiat 
I venture to propose is this : We cannot meet him, 
that’s certain, except we’d like the taste ofcowld 
lead every half mile of the road, so that .settles 
that ; but what ’ed ye think av we wor to make a 
confidant of young Misther Hamilton? He’s a 
Protestant, so the confessional cannot touch him. 
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Let him meet Mr. Fitzgerald, and both a v them 
disguise themselves, and we give them the signs 
and passwords. Thig in tna (do you understand), 
Masther Terry ?” and Daniel gave me a dig in the 
side and looked as if he had just aroused out of 
sleep and had hardly recovered consciousness. 

The plan appeared practicable enough, but there 
was one difficulty : how were we to communicate 
the intelligence to young Hamilton? Moreover 
would he keep our secret? This was really a seri- 
ous question, for the slightest imprudence would in- 
volve us all in trouble. After due consideration I 
I etermined to write to him : even this was a risk 
but I would chance it. I wrote accordingly, ask- 
ing Hamilton to meet me at once at a certain ford 
as I wished him to aid me in landino' a 1 
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t!iii‘sty Fenians, It was our intention to. acquaint 
iiim as soon as practicable with the conspi.rae}q and 
assist him in effecting liis" own and his faniily^s es- 
cape. The plot against him was to be executed on 
the night following the assassination of Mr. Fitz- 
geralclj and we thought there w^.as time to warn him. 
Contrary to our expectations, the villains, foiled of 
one victim, proceeded directly to the cottage of Mr. 
O’Malley, and with, iiorrible brutality' assassinated 
iiim in Ins bed, cruelly maltreating liis wife and 
family. I cannot dwell longer upon tlie sickening 
scene: s,uffice it to say that the sight of a wee|)ing 
wife and daugliters with broken limbs and bleeding 
■wouiids was no uncommon spectacle among us. 

It will be remembered that my father intended 
me for the Churcli,^’ and the time was now come 
when I must make my final' decision. For years it 
had l;)een the dream of my life; six months liefore 
1 would have l>een a priest of the Chiircli of liome 
in preference to being king of England. For that 
CJhiirch I would have sacrificed everything — my 
home, my parents, my sisters, and even Helly Gray. 
It would have been easier to -have sacrificed my 
life: it would, drive the’ siiushiue' from my soul, 
but I would have done it. ■ ■ It- would have left an 
empty, hungry heart within.. me; henceforth the 
names of family, of relatives and all the other sacred 
ties of friendship would ■ be dead.. to me. . ■ But I 
would have made the ,sac.ri.fi'ce. ' ' Like every other 
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priest, I expected to wear the gloomy, melancholy 
fate ordained for me, and I strengthened my heart 
with the belief that it was for the glory" and honor 
of the Clmrcli. 

But from that pilgrimage to Croach Patrick 
dated a new era in my history. Nelly’s firm stand 
with reference to the Scriptures and her subsequent 
persecution opened my eyes to a new system of 
faith. Tlie Church of Rome would have separated 
me from all the sweet influences of home and all the 
tender impulses of natural afleetion ; through Nelly 
my eyes were opened to the existence of a faith 
which utilized these influences to the formation of 
a nobler and purer manhood. Through the iustm- 
mentality of one from whom an unnatui'al and in- 
human system would have separated me I was led 
to see Christianity not as an empty ceremonial, but 
as a living principle in the heart, affecting and reg- 
ulating the life. fc 

‘ agra,’’ said Nelly one day, “ I always try 
to remember while reading this sweet word of life 
that It conveys God’s own thonghts to me, though 
utflrod in the words of holy and inspired men ; that 
It IS a heavenly spring flowing through an earthly 
channel ; a divine liglit reflected in a human mirror- 
and It requires, to understand it, not so much the 
exeremeof mysight as of my heart. My sight looks 
across the sar&ee of the book— my heai-t looks right 
into It; my sight sees the water— my heart drinks 
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of* it. There are some tilings in it whicli are too 
ilcpp for me ; but oli, there is a great deal which is 
milk and honey to my soul. It is my life, my eom- 
Ihrt, Terry ; all the day long I can hear ray God, 
iny blessed Saviour and the Holy Spirit talking to 
me out of this book, sometimes reproving me, but 
more trequently speaking in sweet promises to me. 
I believe all those promises, Teriy, and I know it will 
be well with me and with you, Terry, also.^’ 

There M'as not a vord spoken by’jSTelly but had 
its weight, not a syllable dropped from her lips 
which liad not the germ of life in it; yet prcjudiee 
choked many a precious seed before it had time to 
bud. But the word of God was able to save ray 
soul had it been a thousand times more enslaved; 
like the leaven which is put into the meal and fer- 
ments the mass, the truth fell at last into my heart 
and produced its eftects. 

My resolve not to enter a Romish college was 
suddenly taken — so suddenly that I was myself 
startled, and even more startled, perhaps, when I 
j)ondered the calmness of that decision. There was 
neither conflict nor self-denial in that resolution - I 
felt that I couhl not enter the priesthood, and, once 
hat idea had taken root in my mind, I determined 
t hat all the priests of Rome could not compel me to 
oliari^^'o iriy purpfK'^o. 

Hitherto, Father McNavigan had looked with 
ajijiarent raddlcrenco on my intercourse with Nelly, 
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N.nn, very soon, I would be an outcast, deprived of 
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peneiiced in the workings of popery in Ireland will 
probably be fei’tile in suggestions as to what he 
himself would have done in similar circumstances. 
He will possibly intimate that if he were attaclied 
to Nelly, as I was, and if she Avere as pretty and 
lovable as I have represented her to be, he would 
have made a straightforward proposition to unite 
himself to her in marriage, and would then have 
left the country. This would indeed have been a 
most interesting solution of our ditBculties had it 
been at all practicable. There w^ere three obstacles 
in the way, however ; Tirst, w'e were both Homan 
Catholics, and I very mueli question whether in 
tlie circumstances Father Jlick would have been 
willing to join our hands, while it would have been 
equally difficult to hav’e jirocured the professional 
services of any other functionary for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. In the second place, for me 
to have taken Nelly out of tlie parish without the 
consent of the parishioners would have been utterly 
imjiossible. vlnd in the third jilace, to hav’e made 
either of these propositions to Nelly w'ould have 
lieen to bring disgrace upon that blessed Book 
Avhich we both professed to love, inasmuch as our 
motives would have been entirely misunderstood, 
and our earnest desire that the word of God might 
bo circulated and read throughout our parish would 
have been nnrealized. 

Finding that the will of the priest was absolute, 
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and that I could not save Nelly from the nunnery, 
I went to her and acquainted her with the whole 
matter. 

“ Nelly,” I said, “ that book tells ns Iiow the 
saints siiftered for the Lord Jesus’ sake, how St, 
Stephen was stoned to death and St. Paul was 
otfered up on the scatFold, and how the early 
Christians were driven from place to place for Ins 
sake. Nolly, do you think that if you should be 
called to suffer more than you liave suffei'ed, you 
will be able .still to fight the good fight of faith ?” 

“I hope aud trust, with the ble.ssing of God, 
Terry dear, I will ; for indeed I would rather suf- 
fer reproach for Christ and have his blessed book 
than enjoy the uninterrupted quiet I used to have 
before I went to Croach Patrick.” 

“ Yes, but, Nelly, supposing it should be the will 
of God to deprive you of that blessed hook,” I 
replied, “and that you were imprisoned for the 
sake of Jesus ; what then? Do you think the Lord 
would give you grace to hold fiistyour pnffe.ssion ?” 

“Oil, Terry dear, what does this meau?” cried 
Neliy, begiuiiing to tremble. “What else is com- 
ing upon mo? Sj leak, Terry; I cannot licar sus- 


pense; toll me the worst, for my poor heart will 
not bear much more trouble.” 

“ I will speak, Nelly,” I' said earnestly, “ but 
first you must' be brave fur the gosped, and, wliar- 
ever comes, believe that your Saviour will give you 
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This is BO Iieav^en ; 

And yet they told me that all heaven was iiere^ 

This Hie the foretaste of a Hie more dear; 

That all beyond tliis convent-cell 

Was bn t a fairer hell ; 

Tliataill was ecstasy and song within; 

That all without was teinpest, gloom and sin. 

All me I it is not so : . 

Tills is no heaven, I know.” 

"IFEN 'iTequeiitlv en* in tlieir iiiterpretutioiis 

nature. Tl:ie general tendeiiey is to loolv with 
itidiiie Fence, and in some, measure .witli contempt, 
upon whatever is' not externally attractive, so tliat 
ill tlie vast variety of objects pi'esented by the 
Creator ' for tlie purpose of arousing the attentioiii 
and adiiiiratioo of liis creatures, as well as for the 
aceorn])lishnient of other ends, the less interesting 
is often totally neglected or partially despised. ■ For 
example, the traveler who has oiiee feasted his ewes 
on the wonderful Falls' of -Niagara does not' fee! the 
same ini crest afterward in viewing a placid stream- 
let ; tlie tourist under the -shadows of Mont Blanc 
atu*rward sees nothing beautiful in the homely hills 
f)f Ids native laud; and: the'-.wandercr by the banks 
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ot the beautiful Leman, “ whose soft murmurinsrs 
sound sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved,” would 
never gaze upon a more commonplace scene with the 
same feeling of admiration. The still small voice is 
lost in the alarming thunder-peal, the rippling rill 
in the mountain-torrent. 

Tnie religion, however, teaches us better than to be 
partial in our admiration of the works of God, be- 
cause it fringes all forms, magnificent or minute, 
witli the divine, “ the unambiguous impress of the 
God” 
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Who gives its lustre to the insect' 


Wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds,^^ 

In the absence of the sun's effolgeiiee it teacl] 

to admire the moon’s pale halo and the glory , 
starry million j to listen to the hum of the ins 
well as the roar of the lion ; to be charmed wit 
lowly vale as well as with the jagged Alpine s 
and in holy concert “ to ascend with Nature i 
Nature’s God.” 

Nay , more : true religion teaches us that every 
thing has its use, its place and its infercsts no 
ter how small or trifling. The little feathered 
bier on the tiny twig may carol its joyous song 
some troubled bosom, may fill it with holy feel 
cha.se its pangs of sorrow and turn its sadness 
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gratitude and praise. The solitary flower in its 
lowly bed may exhale, so. pure a fragraiice as to 
a, waken in the afflicted heart' feelings of ecstasy and 
thanksgiving. The gentlest iniirmuring of the cpiiet 
brook and the softest breathing of the balmy izepliyr 


instill into our minds their wmnderful tones and les- 
sonSj as well as the noisy cataract and the convulsive 
thunderstorm. 

He who adapted the wing of the swallow to its 
aerial region and the fin of the salmon to tlie turbid 
flood adapted also the eye of ma'n to 'belioldjj the ear 
of man to hea.r^ the intellect of man to conceive, and 
the heart of man to appreciate, everything he hath 
made. The landscape is Godls own painting : his 
pencil sketched it and his brush, tinted it. The 
granite was chiseled out by his hand alone. The 
universe itself is one vast museum filled with the 
products of the omnipotent Worker, and intended 
for our training and our good. 

In tlie opinion of Romanism, however, God’s clear 
sky, green fields, sweet birds and lovely flowers ap- 
pear to bo evil things for souls ^ -a nunnery instead, a 
prison girt with high walls, gloomy cells and soml)re 
drapery, is preferable. Popery in e,fiect says, This- 
is the grand remedy for Nature’s containinating in- 
fluence. Light is an evil thing y that vile sun, 
wliose soul -destroying beams and poisonous warmth, 
hinder the uplifting of young .hearts to heaven, must ■ 
be shut out. That landscape, '■diversified ^vith every 
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variety of Nature’s adorning, is an evil thing ; shut 
it out, therefore, lest it corrupt by its odious asso- 
cialions the hearts of the youngest and most beauti- 
ful voinen in the Eoinish faith. A nunnery — that 
is the remedy for Nature’s seductions. The nunnery 
is also an effectual antidote for the perverting in- 
llueiiccs of the word of God. The story of a 
Saviour’s love, as it is told in our mother-tongue 
with all the .simplicity and plainness of the iirspired 
Galileans, .so that a little child may comprehend it, 
is re])ugnant to Rome. That .story has no cliarm for 
the (.’hurch ; therefore it must not be whisjjered in 
the ears of mothers, sisters, wives, daughters. 

The minds of Nelly’s mother and father were not 
di.smrhed by any religions scruples, but they had 
lavi.shed on their only child all their affection. 
They, indeed, were .safe under tlie protection and 
jjatronage of the priest, but thi.s did not take away 
the sting of her loss nor remove the deeper shame of 
her apostasy, as they regarded her belief in the 
Bible. I was a witness to her mother’.s grief after 
Nelly’s abduction. Mrs. Gray was a tall, comely 
woman, and I cannot describe my feoling.s when .she 
threw herscll' in the abandonment of .sorrow prone 
upon the floor, her long black hair disheveled, her 
eyes covered, while thus slie moaned in de.spair : 

“Nelly, my love ! — the light of my eye.s, my com- 
fort Ijydayaiid by night, my only Iamb that frisked 
and sported all day long around mo, mv jov and 
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niy heart’s delight — j’oii are gone, gone from iiie for 
ever— broken your mother’s heart and your father’s 
heart. Oh, Nelly ! Nelly ! Nelly ! come back to 
your mother, come back to your hither’s arms ! 
Oh, ’tis cruel ! cruel ! cruel ! My heart is a wilder- 
ness. Sweet Virgin of heaven, look down upon 
a mother in her woe ; bring me back my child or 
I die. Comfort her father — comfort u.s, comfort 
us !” 

The translation of this heart-broken cry is but a 
cold and lifeless thing; only the Irish tongue is 
adequate to express all the passionate intensity of 
that mother’s sorrow. Nor a tiiiie all else was for- 
gotten, yet as I looked down at the prostrate form 
my heart was saddened by the knowledge that this 
mighty grief would be followed by a host of petty 
evils. In all otlier seasons of domestic affliction 
the neighbors were ready to administer comfort and, 
as far as possible, to lend their aid in any calamity. 
But under circumstances such as these I knew that 
Nelly’s father and mother would have no friend to 
wluiin they might turn. There would be no 
sympathy for them, no tender consolations, no 
cheering hopes expressed. The priest had ordered 
all things as they were, and it must be right; and 
the only comfort offered. was the judginent that they 
ought to rejoice that the}’' had not upheld her in her 
apo.slasy, else not one stone upon another of their 
cottage would be left .standing. 
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When' the violence of the iTiother’s grief had i'ii 
a measure subsided^ I rai'sed her gently from the 
floor anti placed her in a chair^ supporting her with 
my arn|, so that she could lean her head against 
me. With a miserable attempt to speak hope'fiiliy 
I said gently, 

Nelly will. return some dajf^ 

“ No, 110,’^ said the poor woman, her sobs break- 
ing out afresh; ^^she will never come back again 

She is- not doad/^ I said soothingly. 

She is dead' to- UvS,’\she replied sadly. 

^^But you can see her sometimes/'’ I said eagerly. 
Nelly’s father, who all this time had sat with his 
head bowed in his hands, now looked up and said 
earnestly, 

^^For the sake of God and his iiiotlier and all 
the saints in heaven, and all that ever died belong- 
ing to you, tell us where '-she is gone to !” 

' To a nunnery/^ I replied^ ' 

^^Yes, but where is the noiinery? where is the 
place? \vhere is'-the", town ? ^ ' .Tell us that ; will :you 
not tell us that 

■ 'I ' was - .s|>e€icl:)[;leBS,. fo.r a ' new . and' iiii foreseen di,f- 
"loomed. ■op' before,:; me. ' ; I had.- „c*a.Ieula,'ted on 
■Irom./the iiiiniieiw.-— h even, with 

..faith, 'pictured'. 'Im.yself , as ai€li'.og.' lier- to es- 
fotheFs' question ;su.ddeii.ly recaJ,Ied to 
thatT: knew no .better, .than they, to 
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“ Where lias she gone ?” I exclaimed. “ Alas ! 
I do not know, but I will find out.” 

Snatching mv hat, I rushed from the cottage. 
My idea was to follow the carriage ; bitterly I 
repented my deluiy, but I thought it still posai- 
ble, by noticing the track of the wheels, to trace 
the direction in which Nelly’s abductors had 
gone. 

The approach of night soon rendered the further 
prosecution of ray design impracticahle, and I stood 
at the turning of two ways uncertain which way to 
turn or what to do. Presently I heard footsteps 
approaching, and a merry whistle which I instantly 
recognized. 

It was Mr. Hamilton, who had assisted Daniel 
More to efiect Mr. Fitzgerald’s escape from assas- 
sination, and a new ray of hope flashed th rough my 
dazed and Aveary brain. 

“ Edward !” I called. 

“Is it you, Terence O’Dowd?” he cried in as- 
tonishment, “ here at this hour ? Where are you 
going?” 

“For God’s sake, Edward, tell me, have you 
seen a carriage pass this way within the last half 
hour?” I exclaimed. 

“It’s more than an hour,” ho said gently. “I 
saw it, hut suspected nothing then. I fear I know 
the worst.” 

“ I will follow theiii to the end,” I exclaimed 
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passionately, almost beside myself with grief aud 


“ Are you mad?” cried Edward, catching me by 
the arm: “you don’t knovvMvhat you are^ doing. 
Before you would catch up with them you wouid 
get a bullet through your body.” 

‘‘ Tell me what I am to do,” I said helplessly. 

I will, but you must follow my instructions, 
and not go heedlessly on and do harm to yourself 
instead of benefiting some one else.” 

“ I promise,” I answered, “only let us be doing ” 

^ “Como, then, with me,” said Hamilton quietly. 

i iiiJV on my way to Eillarcl House. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is at home ; he owes you something for past 
sm-vices; we will take him into our counsels, and 
} ou may <lcpend upon his rendering you every sei’v- 
ice in his power, and that may be not a little.” 

willingly consented to this, took the arm of my 
nend, and turned into the bypath which led to Mr 
b itzgerald’s house. There was a deep narrow valley 
hrough which we were obliged to pass; a noisy 
brook coursed through its centre, and ou either 
■side of tins grew a border of willoivs so closely en- 
twmed that the brook itself was scarcely visible 
At the side ot this glen a footpath wound its way 
around the numerous crags and shruhs— now over 
one, now under another, so that at times it was 
necyssary tor us almost to grojio our way, holding 
to some solitary bramble or creeping along in the 
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,s(i:i<lo\v of the oveiiiaiiging foliage. We had scarce- 
ly anfved at the centre of the glen when we dis- 
cerned a light a short distance before ns close to the 
mai:giii of the brook. This would have been' hardly 
wortliy of notice bur for the fact that it was a sol- 
itary such as might I'lave been produced by 
the striking of a matehj nothing more. Had it (X)ri- 
tiiiiied I would have understood its purpose^ i,rliicli 
would have been tc burn the river.^^ JTow^ I do 
not mean, to insinuate that the- rivers of Ireland are 
igiiitil)le^ nor do I mean by burning the river the 
biiriiiog of the thick foliage on either -side of the 
broolvj whicli would liave been a work of mercy, as 
the reader tvill infer from the sequel. Burning 
the river signifies tvalking. close by tlie margin 
and holding a flaming -torch dowi,! to the wateiybj^ 
which means one can see into it and spear out 
(or, as we say, out); the salmon and trout 

w’liicli lie at tlie bottom. 

We could not, ho\vever, explain this sodden, 
swift-dying flash, wdiieh we both saw distincthq 
except by supposing that it was used to ignite tlie 
uni versa] ^vee<l, and as neither had ever hcaixl that 
the salmon or trout cultivated ' the polite art of 
smoking, wm inferred that ^ some person who did so 
w%as near us.; We wmre- riglit': some person ’was 
there, for scarcely had we- moved a step farther 
ihaii mjother flash was visible, but- this time acconi- 
jianied by a report which awakened a thousand 
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ec^ioes through hill aiid dale/ wood and ravine. I 

looked at my friend, and to my liorror saw that he 
was wounded ; blood streamed jwofusely from his 
hand, and his arm hung loosely by his side. With 
an insane desire to be revenged on the perpetrator 
of this crime I rushed down to the river, but found 
no one there; I ran from side to side, but saw no- 
thing ; I plunged through the thicket, but my search 
was in vam ; and I was making my way out in an- 
other direction when a ball whizzed past me so near 
that I instinctively dodged. Another whizzed by 
my side, not so close as the first, but a third, which 
quickly followed, brought me to the ground. 

Hamilton was at my side in an instant “ The 
assassins have fled, Tony,” said he, “but not be- 
tore they have done their work, I see.” 

I tried to get up, but found it impossible, and I 
back with a groan. 

“ Whei-e are you hurt, Terry?” asked Hamilton 
anxiously. 

“ In the leg,” I answered. “ I fl^ar I am badly 

^vouiicled : can you help me to get up 

“Ay he can’t, here’s the boy ’at can,” said a 
amihar woice from another direction. » The divils 
have kilt^ye right out, Masther Terry jewel bad 

It was Daniel More, who, as I Imd snsnccted 
was among the conspirators; but who, as soon as 
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lie discovered who their victim was, deserted them 
and hastened to ray assistance. 

“Gome up on me back, Masther Terry,” said he 
tenderly, “ and sorra Avan but I’ll take ye hack as 
nate as ye plase to yer father and mother, acushla 
(ray dear).” 

“ You shall take him where I shall direct you,” 
said another voice, so unexpectedly as to give us a 
very unpleasant start, until we found that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who had been expecting Hamilton and 
had been alarmed at the reports of tlie guns, had 
come to our assistance. Daniel with very little 
trouble carried me the rest of the way to Eillard 
House, where a doctor was soon proAu’ded and every 
accommodation furnished for both Hamilton and 
myself. After our Avounds had been attended to we 
made known to Mr. Fitzgerald the fact of Nelly’s 
abduction, together Avith the causes leading to it, and 
thus were able to aid him in bringing the matter 
before the public. 

7 





CHAPTER VIII. 


15 UI wiiat avail iier unexpected storesj 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores 

With all the gi-kfi that heaven and earth impart, 

The smiles of Nature and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in the valley reigns’ 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains a’amson. 

nniHE estate of the hoiioj-able house of Fitzo-erald 
IS one of the most floiirisliing in the west of 
Ireland, and the family itself one of the most 
ancient of the Irish aristocracy; but from the 
amount of mystery which surrounds the early his- 
tory of the country itself it tTOuId be difficult to 
turnish any authentic ancestral record'. Many of 
the best and oldest Irish families cannot give a 
rorrect genealogical history of their ancestors. It 
IS to be regretted that we have not yet a good his- 
tory of Ireland: it must therefore suffice here to 
state that the name of Fitzgerald has been contem- 
pomueons with the earliest dates of Ireland’s civil- 
mtioir and witlx some of her greatest enterprises, 
file estatoxtself, as I have already intimated, con- 
liiisted strikingly ^ with the neighboring property, 
come into the possession of Mr. Jeriy 
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Braiiuigao. It was singularly 'free from those 
aspects of misery too ^ numerous. In -several parts of 
the couutryj .but espeeially in .G-aiTafeeii. 

On one side of lilllard was a ridge, of bold de- 
clivities fringed with veidore; on the otlier side 
were a rich pasturage and highly cultivated fields 
where all the appliances of niodern agriculture 
were introduced. The steam-engine abolished the 
inaiiiial labor of former times, and all that could 
add to the comfort of tlie tenants was provided. 
The tenants themselves were well-to-do and happy ; 
there was no murmuring, no, dissatisfaction, no 
crime, but with the characteristic intelligence and 
morality of one portion of the Irish people tliere 
were .also ■ contentment and industry. . 

Mr. Fitzgerald was the right sort of landlord for 
Ireland. He was in advance of many of his con- 
temporaries, and decidedly in advance of the laws 
of Ireland on the land cpiestion. He leased to his 
tenants — a thing seldom done by landlords in the 
west of Ireland— and that was the principal cause 
of their prosperity. ' Their lands, for a time at least, 
were their own ; no man could deprive them of pos- 
session, and tliis gave them energy and an impulse 
toward industry. 

Fur a time, of course, Hamilton and myself were 
tlie enforced but by no means unydlliog guests of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and Daniel hung on his hands also. 
Tlic iaitlifu!- fellow begged' for- permissm^^^^ remain 
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WJth me, nor was liis sincere desire to be of servi* 
lessened by a knowledge that his own safety perhai 
depended on his keeping away from home for 
time. He knew that I dare not return except £ 
the risk of my life, but he was equally certain thr 
by assisting me he liad committed himself with th 
Fenians, and consequently he thought it best not t 
return either. 

Hamilton, whose wound was very slight, walke< 
daily to my father’s house, and gave me all the in. 
formation respecting my family which I soearnesth 
desire<l. No friend of mine was permitted to visit 
me, for the priest had threatened to lay under a curse 
any who might attempt to do so. In fact, I wa« 
hoycotied, and, though I had never contemplated 
abandoning the Church of Eome, I was reckoned 
among the heretics and “an apostate from the true 

hy Father MeNavigan counted me a heretic I 
(mid not tell at that time.- I had never thought of 
leaving the Church of Eome. All that I had done 
^vas to read the word of God, but that was quite 
sufficient for the priest. True, I had sympathised 
wtli Nolly Gray, and this was an offence: I had 
refused to enter Maynooth, and that was a disap- 
pointment; but I had certainly no thought of be- 
coming a heretic. ® 

I undemtand it all now. The Bible! Ah it is 
flic dealli of Eoiiianism ! Father . 
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tliis^ and woiiM not tolerate it now that I had 
just 'missed death at the hand of an assassin^ he 
forbade liie a mother^s sympathy and a father^s 
blessing. This was all he could do, for the hand 
of the Lord was on me for good, and he preserved 
my life. 

The first tiring Mr. Fitzgerald did with respect 
to Nelly was to submit the whole matter to the au- 
thorities, The receipt of the communication was 
politely acknowledged; that laas all. Next, w-e 
made local efforts to obtain redress. A communica- 
tion was forwarded to the Protestant Liberal paper. 
This called forth a score of other letters detailing 
similar focts, but no suggestions for a practical remedy 
were offered. At last we received information that 
a gentleman who was connected with the detectiw- 
force was iiistnicted to call 'on Mr. Fitzgerald, as 
tlie matter had been put into his hands for investi- 
gation, It w^as about eight ofolock one evening 
when this person rode up to Hillard House and 
called for .a^ servant' to take his. horse to the stable. 
Daniel More, ivlio was at hand, stepped forward and 
took cliarge of the horse, but as soon as he had led 
the animal to its quarters he hastened back to the 
liouse and came into my room. 

Now, 'what, in the name of our Blessed Lady, 
Imiiigs Baxney Kelly here in the style av a gintlc- 
maii?” he exclaimed. ^^The ill-lookiif beggar 
i‘omes like the ravens and vultures of Clough iMoor 
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that picks the eyes out av the dead carrion. The 
breath av the spalpeen isn’t sweet, an’ luck an’ 
grace don’t follow in his thrail.” 

Do you know this man, Daniel?” I inquired 
not less surprised than startled. ’ 

“Know him? av coorse I know him, an’ ivry 
man av us ’at iver raped the harvest up the coun- 
thry to our grafe and sorrow know him. Ouehone ' 
It’s meself ’at knows him.” 

“Who is he, Daniel?” I cried, interrupting an- 
other flow of Daniel’s Irish. “ Who is he?” I re- 
peated impatiently. 

“ f «k, Teny je,vd, he’d a 

fellow at ed tell that an’ no mishtake,” said Daniel 
p'uvely. Who is he ? rneela murfher I I wish I 
knew D might soon be a huidowmer afther that 
Masther rerry, fm- Fd have the ^visdom of Goliath 
M Sampson, or King David himself. Who is he 9 


ye meet 


When! did he come from ?” 
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ing to conceal the chagrin I felt at the fello\¥’s ob- 
tuseness and cunning. 

« From the Divil’s Gap in the Knockshegowney 
Mountains of Tipperary, or the Lord knows where 
else,” answered Daniel promptly. 

“Then that letter wnis a forgery, “1 said anx- 
iously. “ But what is the fellow ?” 

“ Oh, thin, it’s nieself ’at can tell ye, Masther 
Terry dear. He’s half hound, half other dog, the 
tarem breed — av the gang av the mummers the 
gatherium-ups. That’s what he is, an’ his seed, 
breed an’ generation ; an’, sure, that’s what ivry one 
belonging to him was, an’ is, an’ must be.” 

Notwithstanding this mysterious language, I 
guessed what Daniel meant, and decided to see Mr. 
Fitzgerald and put him on his guard. Fortunately, 
no time was lost, for while I considered tliese things 
Mr. Fitzgerald entered to inform me tliat the visitor 
wished to see me in order to consult with me as to 
the stc})s to be taken in rescuing Nelly. I at once 
communicated to my kind host the substance of 
Daniel’s insimmtions, and then called upon Daniel 
liimself to explain more fully. His I'cply was 
cluiratjleristic, not only of liimself, but of the system 
under whicli he had been raised : 

“ .ilv yer honor ’ed jist tell me ’at I’d niver sec the 
face av the priest agin, an’ I’d not go into a worse 
place thin i)urgatoiy. I’d be afther tclliii’ yer honor 
ivrviliing in two twos; but while a priest marks the 
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feiuuaa X ti^ad on 1 cannot tell Tlieonly tbiucy T 

can say in the matter is this— ’at Barney KelJ As 
not a friend ; he won’t keep your throat from bL’ 
cut, ^ an share, that isn’t sayin’ he’d cut it. He 
won t keep tJie windys down av you dve him a 
night s lodgin’, an’, shure, that isn’t .sayin’ he’s come 
0 lit them up and let certain gintlemin in this veiw 
night He won’t keep the house from bein’ burnt 
an shure, that i.sn’t sayin’ he’s come to help in the 
busmess. ^ He won’t act as a friend, but I amn’fc 
sayin he s an inimy. Ho, yer honor, there is a 
poivei^ ul oath on me to keep sacred who and what 
this gintleman is.” 

n." lie came from, 

Daniel, said Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“Tlmt’s the very thing I’m bound to do, yer 
honor, said Hamel regretfully : “he’s a stranger in 
lese parts, an I met him when I went up the coun- 
try to rape the oats and barley.” 

“I wonder if he recognized you?” .said Mr. Fitz- 
gerald thoughtfully. 

“An’ shure, that’s the very thing I’m iiroud av ” 
returned Daniel with great relish. <•' Didn’t I iib 
the ugliest stoop on myself, put me hand to me bob 
to him, (stepped) lame before liim, .shut one 

eye and pulled me mouth to one side av me an’ 
catched the bridle witli me (left hand/, an’ 

Crntchey ’at was in it, an’ 

as ye persave, he’.s got the verv 
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picture av ivry sowl in ■ the house before lie came^ 
aii^ old Nick himself would not be up to Barney for 
sharpness/’’^ 

^^His name is Barney, then?^^ said Mr. Fitz- 
gerakL 

Faix, sir, s as himself pluses. I am doubt- 
ful he would call himself Barney now ; thaf s liis 
name when he carries socks an^ stockings aii^ them 
sort of things to fairs an^ markets, ye persavef 

^‘^Then he is not an officer in the queeu^s ser- 
vice suggested Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Oh, thin, it’s himself ’at is an offisher, an^ a 
leadin’ one, an’ no mishtake. But, faix, not in Her 
Majesty’s service, an’ that’s a fact. He is an offisher 
in the service of owld Homey, an’ in high ranlv, sir, 
without a single word of a lie ; an’, what’s more thin 
that, faix, he seldom wears the same rigimentals 
twice; for sorra wan but the blessed bush at the 
Windy Gap, where they all ties their owld rags as 
an offerin’ to St. Kullim Kill, isn’t in more colors 
thin Barney Kelly’s rigimentals is in the short space 
av a fortnight.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald and myself were now thoroughly 
convinced that the visitor was no detective, but a 
conspirator in league with the Ifenians, who had 
come ^vith a forged letter, pretending to be an offi- 
exjr of the Irish government, and ■ who was an 
outlaw only waiting for" a , chance-, to murder us 
.ally'," , -■ 
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Ill tills strait two tliiii|ys 
coolness and courage, 
that of dissimulation, 
and to reconnoitre. Mr. Pitzijeralcl 
he could muster about lialf a doze 
who were faithful and 
this danger, 
had educated 
them fr 
a position of 


L^swereneeclfiilfoiMis-^ 
Our best policy seemed to be 

_ We resolved to be patient 
remarked that 
•a subordinates 
would not foreake him in 
He Jiad supported them for years he 
some of them, be had taken many of 
•om a state of pauperism and placed them in 
+• C comparative independence. JSTow that 
the tune of bis necessity ],ad come he not minat 
yilJy expected the fruits of his kindness. He had 
mvexer, counted too much on the fait]iful„e«s of 

„-h«„ o,.ta,d. H “°,°f 

“I suppose I may calculate on your co-oon,-.!; 

liri-v iriends?^^^ c-niVi ivr i-i* J opticition. 

t 1 f ^ Mr. Fitzgerald playfully as he 

ro.se to leave the room ^ ^ ^ 

bcaicely bad be .spoken wben l,js ohl,^ / 1 'i i 

p-mg' girl of twelve, came runnin.. in mid L'f ’ i 
that the nurse .and "'^m-.aed 
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except Grutclie}?'^ had left^ and he had told her that 
those who had left had prayed that he might have 
a warm coimer ' before they returned. 

It was evident that the- wretches intended to biirii 
the house. We had not a moment' to lose; Daniel 
More was again called into consultation. 

^'Avye phase, sir/^ said he, might I be afther 
offering a word of advice in this business?' aii^ thafs 
this: jist ye go in; to him, supposin’, and Pll go, to 
the stables aii’ get a good lumpava chain hit I '-saw 
tliere with a swivel on it, an’. before I give ,owkl 
Barney time to cross himself I’ll pin him wid it 
around the arms, an’ thin bid him tlie time o’ 
day.”' 

We consented ,to this, and while Mr. Fitzgerald 
was deep in, consultation with the.- supposed de- 
tective .Daniel slipped in and pinioned hini before 
tlie 'astoiiislied Barney had time' to- attempt any 
defe,uee. 

The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, Misther Barney 
Kelly, the 'stoekiii’-daler-!’’ said Daniel with a 
grin, stepping in front of his. captive. '''Mt’s not 
tJie first time the darbies wx^re on yer dirty ■ bands 
afore.” 






'MVlio and what scoundrel are "you?'” replied 
Kelly with a tcrrilde oath. 

‘MJrigli ! but lhat’B not like yerself, M'isther Bar- 
ney !” isaid JJanieL ^"SSbiire, an’-we m'ight as ^\vl\ ; 

be jifiliei’ talk iff to us witin:>ut the Tipperary brcigiic. 
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Bedad, Barney, Fd like to have heard ye talk like 
a giutleman a while ago.” 

As Daniel kept up his flow of sarcasm Kelly con- 
tinued to pour out the most horrible oaths. ” Our 
time was too precious, however, to be further wasted 
with him, and we ordered Daniel to desist. 

“May I never sin, sir,” said the irrepressible 
Daniel, “ but av some one ’ed go for Father McKav- 
igan, an’ purtind ’at he wanted him to come an’ 
anoint some one ’at was dyin’, an’ whin the dirty 
diyils surround us, jist inform thim that Father 
Mick was keepin’ Kelly company, an’ at the first 
sign of a match His Riverince ’ed get cowld lead 
in him, — ^the Lord betwane us an’ harm I may I 
niver close my eyesight till I see a coal in yer 
house afther that! an’ if I don’t Fll be buried with 
iTiy eyes open/^ 

Daniel’s suggestion was excellent. That very 
mght Father McNavigau had made it convenient 
to pass through Ritlard, and was to spend the night 
with one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s tenants, so Crutcliey 
informed us. In fact, whenever a night’s incen- 
diarism was to be consummated Fatlier Mick al- 
ways made it a point to be away from home, and 
consequently able to prove an alibi. Fiirtune lii- 
yored us. Daniel made up the message: “An owld 
triend of his, Mr. Fitzgerald’s housekeeper (or bet- 
ter known in the family as nurse), wanted to see 
him.” Orutchey carried the nicKsatre. .and Pntl,,,,. 
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Mick was trapped. He liad full confidence in the 
womaiij and^ fearing that something had gone wrong 
with Iris planSj he hastened to Eillard Hoiise^ where 
he was captured and held a prisoner.' ■ 

It was now past twelve o^elock, and about the 
time when the boys iniglit be expected ; we 


waited for them in some trepidation^ sii-ffering more 
from the suspense than from any fear of personal 
danger. At length the signal. was heard outside.- 
Daniel and myself knew it; Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
Hamilton did not. The signal was a long^ low 
whistlej accompanied by a rapid tapping of both 
cheeks with the tips of the fingers, the motion pro- 
ducing a variation of sounds in perfect imitation of 
tlie plover. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had furnished us wu'th firearms, so 
tliat ill case of emergency we might be able to de- 
fend ourselves: there wms, however, this difficulty 
in the way : that we could not guard the house at all 
points, which for perfect safety would be necessary, 
Tlie conspirators, having received no answer from the 
villain within, repeated the whislle, then hesitated, 
evidently doubting whether they should make tlie 
attempt. During this pause Mr. Fitzgerald threw 
open an upper "wiiKlow,. and, calling' to them, ad- 
dressed tliem in a few clear I’inging words; lie in-' 
formed them, also, that Father M.ick and Mr. 'Kelly 
were in oiir hands and would be held as hostages, 
ami iluit if any attempt 'was made to injure him 'or 
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liis jsroperty the reverend father would suffer for it 
In the circumstances the crowd outside came to 
terms and agreed to disperse, with the promise that 
the priest and their associate should not be hurt and 
should be set free the next morning. Thus by Dan- 
leFs clever stratagem our lives were saved and 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s property, for time at least, pre- 
served The remaining part of the night was 
perfectly quiet, and the following morning the 
stockin’-daler ” and the discomfited Father Mick 
were released. 


CHAPTEE IX. 


If e’er one vision touch’d tlij infant thought 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have tauglit 
Of fairy elves by moonlight shadow seen, 

The silver token and the circled green.” — ^P ope. 

“ tliat’s fliwat je call, fhwat ye may call^ 

.rinvat I\1 calij fhwat Father MeXavigaii 
himyelt* ’ed rail, or fhwat anybody else AkI call, iiate 
aif conjplate exclaimed Daniel More when tlie 
jiriest and Kelly had left the house, but before they 
were out of lioariiig. 

TiiciN3 \vas a considerable amount of mock mod- 
esty about the leavetaking of Father Mick and 
Kelly on this occasion. Their "^^Good-morning, 
gentlemeii,^^ was emphasized beyond the usual cus- 
tom, while Mr.' Fitzgerald^s ^^Very good-morning^^ 
indicated Ins appreciation of the compliment. 

Jlay I never die at all, aif nobody kill me, so 
tliat I may luive a coinfortable time av it at iny ind 
aif linisli my life snug aid aisy,^^ said Daniel again, 
"Gait biitlher wouhlift melt in Kelly’s month, he’s 
so giiiieel this inorniii’f an’ ' as' for Father Miek, 
Mas^il^^r Terry jewel maeliree (my heart), lie isn’t 
so nmighiy powerfiil/: aftJier'' all, as lie pretinded. 


Ill 
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Sliui-ej didn’t I often hear him say an’ profess ’at 
he could convert a poor boy into a big Swedish or 
Aberdeen iwmpej- or peeler (the names given to tur- 
nips and potatoes in Ireland) jist as he took a no- 
tion, but that he would give himself the option of 
choosing which he’d prefer— do you undtherstand ? 
—between the turnip an’ a potaty, — or that he 
could convert a jumper (convert to Protestantism) 
ov a, sooper (a. person supposed to change his re- 
ligion for soup) into a hare, a coav, or even a pig, 
only the animal would be a little onnatural, as he 
said? An’ win-astbrue ! (Mary dear), didn’t I run 
a moighty risk with him last night ? Shure, all he 
had to do in this earthly world was to say, 'Aisy, 
Daniel boy, aisy !’ an’ jist stick me elane and clever 
to the mortal spot I was standin’ on (that is, be- 
twane yerself an’ meself, av he was able), a thig in 
thu (do you understand?), an’, without 'Bo yer 
lave’ or ‘Beg jmur paiftin,’ make thruclcs back to 
Owen Calligan’s, where Cnitcliey found him. An’ 
thin, again, fhwat harm would it do’ Father Mick, 
Masther Terry, av we did make a cook-shot av him 
for the fun av the thing? Didn’t Father Murphey 
catch the bullets that the Orangemin shot at the 
Ribboumin in ’98 ? An’ shure. Father Mick ought 
to be able to do the same. An’ didn’t I know 
lather Miek to do two moighty powerful things 
himself? Ye remimber yerself, Masther Terry, ’at 
the Widdy McCm-ty had a troublesome lodger in 
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l»er liouse at oue time, au’ ’Torney Davis tried Ids 
liand at getting him out av Iier house. Well, be- 
hold ye, Masther Terry! tlie ’torney came off 
second best in tlie shindy an’ Brine Gallaglier came 
home with flyiu’ colors. ‘ Well, f iiwat ’ill ye have 
_it?’ says Fatlier Mick, ses he. ‘ I’ll take the boy 
in hand nieself,’ ses he, ‘an’ I’m greatly mish- 
taken,’ ses lie, ‘if he’ll iver darken the kiddy’s 
door agin,’ ses he. So down he went to Wid'dy 
McCarty s, an , ses lie, ‘ 'll' e dirty, mane spalpeen 
in there ! come out here this very minute, an’ don’t 
wait to bless yerself,’ ses lie, ‘or, be this an’ that’ 
(an’ Fatlier Mick prayed a prayer I cannot pray), 

‘ ’ay ye iver cross this threshoF 4in but I’ll convert 
ye into a sod av turf, an’ the widdy ’ill rake ye be- 
hiud the greesehoagiie (liot ashes), an’ the ashes av 
je ill niver be found,' ses he. An’ with that out 
comes tlie intruder as if he was pulled by the nose 
with a pair of hot tongs, an’ took leg-bail for his 
honesty. An’ didn’t I know Father Mick anotlier 
time to go down to the ould bleach-mill, an’ take 
his blaek-thorn with him, an’ ses he to ould Cas- 
sity, ‘Jack,’ ses he, ‘this is the rod o’ Moses ’at 
he struck the river with an’ caught a whale for the 
children’s dinner when they had nothin’ to eat. 
An’, Jack,’ ses he, ‘if ye don’t pay me the four-and- 
sixpence ye owe me since my Easther dues I’ll lay 
it on ye an’ work a miracle ! an’ the minnit ye are 
touched \vith it yer hair ’ill Ijeoome feathers an’ yer 
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iiciilb eltos, ail ye’ll be like Aeltiicliaiiinj/ ;. i fi 
king of tile Jews; ye’ll be iiiruecl into a scawl- 
i-ioWj' ses lie ; an’ witli that lie began to praVj Imt 
before he, had time to say ‘ Amen ' to it the foiir- 
aiid-sixpenee ^yas paid down. Still an’ vyithal— 
God be betwane me an’ harm, an’ forgive me av 
It’s a sin ! — I amn’t shiire, Masther Terry dear, but 
-Father Mick’s orolit ’ill go down a peg henceforth 
an’ for evermore with me aftlier last night; an’, 
betwane yerself an’ me, it ’ill be very awkward ay 
the gmtlemin av the parish ’d take it into their 
heads to ask him why he didn’t thrv his liaiid on 
us an work a miracle or two when we had him in 
durance last night.” 

^ It^was evident tliat Daniel’s faith in Father 
MciSravigan’s omnipoteaee was considerably sha- 
ken, and that he guessed that . there was som'etliino- 
wrong .someAvhere, though lie could not say wlnh 
uor where the wrong was. Dauiers moral instincts 
well as my own, recoiled from the scenes of 
i'iotxlshedaiid other crimes into which the peasantry 
wnv led, and ho was not sorry for tlie oppoi-tuniiw 
of embraenig a cause so opposite, and of extri- 

inbUe and infuriated 

tiiat whiD“ / io'i it aiay bo mentioned 

«ii4 nhde It IS possible that Daniel’s memory of 

lutlier Micks biblical (juotations M-en, at tluiit it 
qu.te certain that many Irish priests are ' H ' 
Ignorant „f tl.e JI„lv Serinfm.,,. ' ' ^ ^ 
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After tile midnight visit of the eouspiratm-a Jlr, 
Fiizgei-ald thonght it best to abandon his home foi 
a time, and he proposed that Hamilton, Daniel and 
I should accompany him. This was not tlie tirst 
time that a landlord who not oidy professed to 
study the interests of his tenants, but who really 
did make tlieir happiness his care, had been eom- 
•peJled to forsahe his country and to seek for him- 
self and Ins family safety from outlaws who had 
Iieen taught that lie is an usurpei-, and eonsequentlv 
liiat it was no crime to kill him and to seize his 
property. Here is tlie solution of the land ques- 
tion in a word— “Murder!” It is not safe for 
landlords to live at home while tlieir own temmfs 
are incited by their priests, as ^^■ell as by tlieir oas- 
siuiis and jirtyudiees, to exterminate them. Let 
any man listen to the sentimeuis uticred at niass- 
meetings, tenant-rights gatherings, natiunaJ demon- 
strations and otlier political assemblages, where 
sacerdotal stump-orators and their creatures spout 
against the English government, and let him doin- 
if he can, tlie fact that the worst feelings of a dis- 
eoiiteiitod and excitable populace are t’lero aroused 
and armed against not only tlie government of tiio 
country, but also against the landlords and em- 
ploy er.s of labor. 

_ Mr. Fitzgerald with his family, Hamilton, Dan- 
iel Alore and myself, set out from Hillard House 
within a few hours after the priest and his com- 
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paniou had taken' their departure. We proposed 
s^jending the first night ill Sligo, but soon dis- 
co veied that this would be impracticable, as infor- 
mation of what was termed “Father MoFavigan’s 
imprisonment by Daniel More” had been carried 
from parish to parish by special delegates, and 
the most fearful maledictions were called down 
upon our lieads by men, women and children in 
every village and hamlet through which we passed, 
li e found it necessaiy, therefore, to change our 
course, and proceed through a different part of the 
country with fewer inhabitants, and on that account 
safer for ua. Accordingly, we set out toward Gal- 

Daniel More, notwithstanding tiie annoyance we 
oceasmnally received, was in higli spirits,' and en- 
tertained Mr. Fitzgerald with specimens of the lit- 
erature which he had studied, and which is acquired 
by every peasant, even in the most uncultivated 
distriets of the country, and believed in most 


“ To lift onr droopin’ spirits, yer honor,” said 
IFuuel, “might I be afther tellin’ a bit av a story 
at 1 learned long ago ?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald good-naturedly assented, and 
Daniel began to relate the following legend; 
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When potaties made lime — 

An^ very good lime it was. 


Swallows built their nests in oiild niin-’s beards 

an’ pigs danced hornpipes to crickets’ fiddles. 
Tiieie lived a poor widdv 'woman who had one son 
an’ one daughter, a garden, a pig, two goats an’ a 
sheep, an plinty of hins an’ ducks an’ geese an’ 
ganders. Herselt minded the ducks an’ geese an’ 
cocks an hins, her daughter minded the goats an’ 
sheep, an’ her son dug the garden. This -rviddy 
woman was poor, an’ her sou Thacly— for that was 
his name nas without coat or hat, shoo or stockin’ 
an’ the garden was very bad, an’ eonld hardly sup- 
port the three av thini; so the widely was ahvays 
stiugglin an lhady w'as alw’ays coinpilaiiiin’. One 
fine mornin’ Thady was out in the garden dig-gin’ 
awwy, whin a robin redbreast lit clowm befbre\im 
an’ began hoppin’ at the very nose av the loy 
(spade). 


“ ' Poor fella !’ ses Thady, ‘yer hungrv an’ with 
that he threw him up a flarge worm). 

1 here i ses he, ‘ ate it, an’ it’ll cure ye av the 
toothache, if ye have got one.’ 

Put the robin wouldn’t even smell to it 
“ ‘ Ye dirty, mane, contemptible fella !’ ses Thady • 
Ot’s too good for the likes of ye;’ an’ there an’ thin 
didn t the robin turn himself into a little gintleman 
an stand cm the ridge before him ? 
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^ Wjj thin/ ses Tliadv, I like the looks av ye/ 
ses he, ^an^, bedad f . ses . lie,- but tliim yelij 
breeches -ye .'have got on becomes ye iiioiglity well/ 
ses he. 'Ms- it. any harm to be askin^, W-lio took yer 
measure, av it^s not too iiiipertineut a ■ question 
ses he. 

thin/- ses- the little giiitleman — -lie was 
only about the length av yer foot, twelve inches or 
so, yer honor — aii^ he wore kiiee-breeclies an^ a scar- 
let hoiiti.i.r-coat, \vitli a cap aif gloves air’ shoes an’ 
silver- buckles, — ^ Oh, thin/ ses lie — an’ his voice ap- 
peared- loud' as thiiiider, an’ made the widdy’s cabin 
shake fro-in top to bottom,— M)h, thin,’ ses he, M 
amiv’t goin’'t-o revale sacrets on first acqiiaiiitaiice,’ 
ses he, Mint the tailor ’at fitted me could soon take 
}‘<)ur measure,’ ses he. 

Mlaybe ye’d- be -aftlier spakin’ aisier, yer 
honor/ ses Tiiady,. ^ for me ould mother moiglit be 
inghteiied out av a year or two av her growth av ye 
thumler so moighty loud; an’ besides/ ses he, M' 
amii’t (leaf meself.’ 

^^M>h/ ses the little gintleman, ses he, ^naytlier 
yer mother nor nobody but }xrself can hear me,’ 
ses he. 

^ Mil ihe name of St. Patrick, is that tlirue?’ ses 
i I'lady ; but with that the little gintleman vanished 
cknie an clever, an’ ThaJy was altogether dum- 
ibunded an’ didn’t know wliat to do, at all, at ail 
Ho he threw down the loy an’ wini up an’ down up 
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j aii^ down^ backward forward^ searcliio/ for tiie 

f gintleiiiaBj an^ coiildnk. find him. So at last he 

want home an-’ towld his mother everything ^at hap- 
pened to liiiii. 

Oiighj Thadj jewel/ seS' his mother^ ^biit jer 
I ■ the Incky son/ ses she, ^that isn^t now in the inside 

¥ av a big; stone somewhere/ ses she, give me 

j^er oiild waistcoat,'’ ses she, ^ till I mind it for je,’ 
ses slie. 

^^Aif tlie widdy minded the coat, an’ Ttiady was 
three long moiitlis withont.seein’ the little gintleniaii 
agin, an’ things went from yyorse to worse with 
tiiim. 

At long an’ at last, one fine' mornin’ Tliadj wns 
leapiif over a liaiiel-bush, an’ his waistcoat caught 
in a lanncli av it, which tore a big hole in tlie waist- 
coat, an’ out fell a. whole lot av salt, 

M¥y, thin/ ses he, ^wdiat put the whole lot av 
salt in me waistcoat ?’ 

^ Yer mother did,^ ses a voice as loud as thiiii- 
der agin, 

“So lie turned round an’ looked on ivry side av 
him, but saw nothin’., 

“ fMay I niver commit sin,’ ses he to himself^ 
fbnt that’s him, wherever he is.’ ■ 

fYe iiiust lave that spot/ ses. the voice, ^or else 
ye cannot .see. me,' for. .where 'salt^ is' I can not /die ' 
seen.’ ^ : .g ■ , ,, 

' .“ So „Iie left' the place, heyvas.'in an’ want to another 
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part av the fields for he remimbered that it was to 
keep the gintleman from beia^ seen that iiis mother 
put salt in his waistcoat ; aid before Tliady had 
time to reach the other side there was the giiitieman 
waitin^ for him. 

^ The top av the mornin^ to je ? ses Tliady. 

^ The same to yerself/ ses the gintleman. 

^ Yer jacket is wearin^ beautiful/ ses ' Tliaclj. 

‘^^^This is a new one/ ses the gintleman. 

“ Where do you buy your cloth ses Thady. 

^ Ids homemade/ ses the gintleman, 

^ I wish I had such a one/ ses Thady. 

‘ So ye may/ ses the gintleman. 

' ^ ^ Do ye tell me that ?’ ses Tliady. 

Yes, I do/ ses the gintleman. 

Where ’ill I get the money?’ ses Thady, 

^ In yer own garden/ ses the gintleman. 

if « Whereabouts ?’ ses Thady. 

“^Twelve inches under the surface/ ses the giii- 
tieman. 

^ Thin, in the name of St. Patrick, Fll have it,’ 
ses Thady, 

^^/ At that name I must vanish/ ses the giiitle- 
man. 

^ ^bSo Thadyremimbered that it was when he named 
St. Patrick afore ’at the gintleman left him, aid the 
little gintleman was gone in a minnit. 

Thady 'set to work to dig for the goold, aid 
he dug ,' the ; garden twice over, but foimd iiothiid. 
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He dug it ever so deep au’ broke it ever so fine^ but 
€, lie found no g'oold^ an’ thin he set liis potaties. 

^ May I niver sin/ ses lie, ^ but the dirty fella 
betlirayed me ! An’ it’s iiieself as won’t pay a 
liaportli av attention to him agin.’ 

^'Mdarvest came on^ however^ an’ Tliady’s garden 
made a fine show ; the stalks was a^ small planta- 
tioiij an’ whin Garlic Sunday came Tliadj^ said to 
his mother^ 

^ I’ll go out an’ thry thini.’ So out lie wiiit^, 
an’j behoiild ye I the ridges was burstin’ with thim^ 
an’ Tiiady turned every one av thini out the size av 
a skillet an’ filled his basket wid one stalk. 

thin/ ses a voice like thunder, Giaven’t 
ye got somethin’ that’ll get ye a jacket? Ye wanted 
goolcl, an’ av ye had dug yer garden well ye’d find 
goold sooner in the shape av big potatiesf 

So Thady an’ his mother an’ sister put on the 
^ kettle an’ drank tay, an’ av they didn’t live happy, 

that we may.” 

I have given the reader an Irish legend as told by 
^ Daniel himself; it is as absurd as any other Irish 

legend, but is perhaps one.^ of the least objection- 
able of its kinci It bears, nevertheless, the iin- 
: press of that system which victimizes the Irish 
mind — the power of the name of St. Patrick to keep 
off all .'Siipernatuml visitors, and of salt to . effect 
the same purpose; -secures a .power over them 
through their superstition, 'while ' the pleasing and 
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ingenious sequel gives it an interest among the 
peasantry as well as a claim to their credence.'^ One 
thing was certain: Daniel told it with as much 
credulity as though it had been the vein- pwiiel it- 
self. It was all true, argued Daniel, andhreonfirm- 
atioii of -this he Iiimself kne^^ tlie iiian who knew 
the renowed Eobin the blacksmith, who, wlien an- 
other blacksmith blew a great shower of wheat out 
of the fire with his bellows, bleiv a great flook of 

pigconsout of the rod-liot fire also, wiiich devonixd 

. le wheat in a moment; and when tlie other iiku-k- 
smith blew a fine trout out of the lire, and the trout 
jumped into a river, Eobin blew out a la it.-,, oi-nr' 
and the otter leaped into the river afte; it ami 

eaugh It. Baniel knew the man who knew Eobin 

the biacksmith or else he kneiv the man who knew 
the man ^dlo knew the blacksmith : there was not 
a doubt ot It; and if this was so, whv should there 
' 1 ;' , gentleman and the 

pies-r b’g ■ 

It may seem strange to the reader that to tl.o 

nnno jjjit iuulish .nonsense Ym- - i 4V 
1 1., , .1-01 not; i|jD 

ciii'tv •' T'l 

_ _ , • And uhat is tlmrc more mdamh-dv in ‘ 

Jns Ignorance than in the amount of creciuli-.' ro 

rjuned from :dl the devotees of that system" ‘The 

Minivh of Eome hinds men and women with erlic, 
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of superstition, and requires tiiem not only to be- 
lieve doctrines subvereive of truth, but also theories 
of the most fooiish and wicked nature. From be- 
ginning to end, wdiat is there in popery but that 
which e.xcites the imagination and passions of its 
victims'? From the iueautations and genuflections 
practiced at the baptism of infants to the last act 
and scene in the religious farce of praying souls out 
ot purgatory, it is all an entertainnient M'liich holds 
its audience spellbound. Popery plays witli tlie 
idiosyncrasy of the Irish mind, else liow could it 


have succeeded in producing the extravagancies that 
liave been manifest in its history ? What else could 
have influenced thousands of Pomanists to turn to 
hill and mountain, lake and river, for spiritual con- 
solation ? W'hat else could influence them to believe 
1)1^ the virtue of a thousand valueless ti'inkets to 
aflord protection against supernatural visitants? 
What could induce them to regard their spiritual 
teachers ^as but a little inferior to the almighty 
Being himself, and move tliem to render those 
teachers a homage which is almost divine? INtoth- 
mg could do this except a system the object of which 
is to keep men from thinking scriouslv— a system 
which refuses to give them the only true source of 
light and knowledge by professing to transact the 
groat business of their salvation for them — which 
blasphemously dares to pronounce the forgiveness 
of sins and to mete out pareloms with unlimited 
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bouBty. And while the Eomish Church is thus 
professedly benevolent in the bestowinent of grace, 
it is terribly exacting in the demand of gratitude, 
for the price demanded is not alone the sacrifice of 
money, but also of that whose price is far above 
rubies— namely, knowledge. E'ot one Bible truth 
niaj an Iiish Romanist learn, but he may revel in 
the ioohsh and corrupting legends of men until 
fiction appears to be sterling truth and fables 
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tlie one hand, the great incomes and exactions of the 
Eomisli priests and their curates, the plunder obtained hy fri- 
ars and priests, miracle- workers— the exactions for seditious 
purposes, the indolence of the people and the expense attend- 
ing their vice and shocking depravity, — these various levies 
take much money from the poorf^ — E ev. James E. Page, 
A. 'B,, of the Diocese of Tuam. 


jlj AGAULAY never quoted Latin phrases, 
-LtJ- neither did Charles Dickens, neither does 
John Bright nor C. H. Spurgeon. But theu neither 
ot them ever wrote an Irish story, nor ever en- 
countered anything like the following desci’iption 
of Galway, the Eome of Connaught T 


“Sexitem ornant monies Romam, septem ostia Niliim, 
Tot rutillis stellis splendet in axe Polus ; 

Gal via Polo Niloc|iie bis feqiias Boma Coiiaelittn 
Bis septern illustres has colit ilia tribiis, 

Bis urbis septem defeiidunt mcenia turres, 

Iiitus et in diiro est marmore qumque doniiis, 

Bis septem port® sunt castra et culmina drcuni 
Per totidem pontum permeat iinda vias. 

Principe bis septem fulgent altaria teniplo, . 
iQiisevis patron® est ara dieata suo. ' 

Et septem sacrata Deo coenobia patruia ' 

Fcemini et sextus tot pia tecta tenetf’ . 


_ 
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uuies or mou- 
' jail are pointed 
Gal wav lifjK 
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t‘ije ol‘ tlje jiuest harbors in the woiid_, and with its 
popiihitioii of fifteen tboiisaiid souls a straiia;'-*? 
would iiatiirallj expect to find Galvraj the centre 
of literature and learning. . On -.the contrary^ we 
are told tliat a few books on the counters of a mail 
w'lio sold Iiiinting-wdiips and odds and ends of liarcl- 
ware and a few in a milliner’s shop were tlie only 
F'peeniiens of literature with wdiich .the city iras 
siifjpiitd. .N'o.r W'iis- tlie collection varied or exieri- 
sive • the .Bible^ Rouse’s version of the Psaliiis^ the 
English .Ifpiseopal Prayer-book and John Wesley’s 
Jlyiiins siipplietl, the' religious 11 eeds of the Protest- 
ants, and the wants of tJie Catholics w^ere yet more 
easily suppliedj as they invested nothing in reading 
matter. .Even to-day the situation is not greatly 
improved,^ and yon can ride the best saddle-horse 
you can 'find for a week through the leng'fch and 
breadth of the county and find hardlj’- any otlier selec- 
tion tlia'o that wliich so disgusted the novelist. 

Thackeray eoDtiiiiies liis description of the towip 
as follows: ‘'^Yoli see all sorts of strange figures 
washing all sorts of ■ strange. ragSj with red petti- 
coats_, aiicb still ' redder sbaiiks.j standing in the 
stream. Pigs are in every 'street ■; the whole t<.»wn 
shrieks with them. There' are numbers of idlers 
on the bridges^ 'thousands in .the-, streets^ hum ruing 
and s wanning in and- -out of old, ruinous houses 
fy built of' marble hard congregated around nimi- 
berless apple-stalls, pig’s-foot ' stalky in ciiieer ok! 
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shops that look to be two centuries old, loitering 
about old warehouses, ruined or not.” ^ 

Our party halted for rest and refreshment at 
Gahyay, and I went fora half hour’s stroll with 
Daniel for my companion. Daniel walked for some 
time in silence, apparently deeply interested in the 
cliffereut sights/^ 

Bedady Mastlier Terry !■’■’ Be' exclaimed at lasty 

“this is a moighty fine town intirely ; but does it 
sthrike yer attention that the spires of all the 
Catholic chapels we pass through in Galway as 
well as at home in Mayo, are unfinished ? Now 
1 lat .s a^ matther I have been puzzlin’ my brains 
over this half hour, an’ maybe I amn’t a hundred 
miles out in the conclusion I’ve come to.” 

“mat is that, Daniel?” said I, rather indif- 
lercntiy. 

“M ell, thin, ye see, if they was all finished an’ 
done he gmtlemin in black couldn’t always be 
makin collections for thim. But do vou p^rsave 
how grand the Gonvints is, an’ what foine gardins 

f i f * priests o-et 

lold avDughsh ladies an’ their mouev (an’ they 

say out av the Protestant churches too) is won- 
del fill intirely. Shiire, we Irish haven’t tlie money 

Fntlnf av 

Bijglaiidj SO it must.^^ 

gravely, “now that we have 
[ia.ssed through the daneers whif.h 

s. 
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let us be sileufc. Tliis is no time for aspersions on 
that Church of which we both have been members, 
and which is tlie religion of our fathers and of our 
country.” 

“ Thunder an’ turf, Masther Terry!” exclaime.l 
Daniel aguin. '•' It ’ed be the last stoiie in my bades 
to say a word against tlie Church ; it’s the elaiyw 
I amn’t^ satisfied with. The midnight meetin’s 
was all fine fun for us till it came to our turn to 
have cowld lead run hot in the grisset in our own 
name.” 

T es, but, Daniel,” I said, ‘‘ the clergy are the 
Church.” 

'•The}- are, ye say?” answered Daniel. “Thin 
I’m as safe as the knocker av ISiewgate. For, ye 
see. I was in a doldhrcm (dreamy or puzzled)' a v 
a state this hour or jnore. My heart was heavy 
an’ my breast \ya3 sore. I was tliinklii’ wiiat a loss 
the Church wmuld have av I was to lave her Ibid, 
as tliey say, but now I am as quiet in my iniad 
afther hearni’ that as ye plase. Sorra a bit av 

Lough Corrib over there -w'as ever quieter tliin I 

am iK)w/’^ 

Dauiel/^ 1 exclaimed in genuijae suiprise, wiiat 
does this mean 

“ That I amn’t one av the clargy,” said Daniel, 

_ an that I mane to become a lump av a Protestant 
the minnit I get a chance, an’ the Church ’ll lose 
nothin’, for ye persave I amn’t none nv 
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the clargy is the Cluirch. ^ So now ye know it 
' allj an’ befoi^e ye say a word wait till I tell ye why 
■ I' am goiii’, to . become a Protestant. Wellj in the 
' first place, because the Protestants is a claceiiter 
people thin the Catholics. Did ye iver see one av 
thim goin’ without a good pair av shoes an’ stock- 
in’s, while- half av us is. barefooted iviy day in the 
week ? An’ thin what comfortable houses they 
have, while ours is bare an’ naked ! Thin, they all 
learn to read an’ write, while we are all ignorant as 
dumb creatures ; thin they all have a little money, 
while we have nothin’ but rags an’ poverty. Now, 
Masther Terry, I niver got no schoolin’, but you 
did, an’ if ye ’ll count up PIl give ye a sum ; ^ aiT, 
my life for it, I’ll explain why the Romanists is poor 
an’ the Protestants is rich an’ comfortable. First 
an’ foremost, thin, how many families has Fatlier 
McNavigan in his parish?” 

About eight hundred,” I replied. 

''The yearly charges av 23. 6d. on each family: 
how much does that come to?” he inquired. 

"One hundred pounds.” 

Collections av corn, oats an’ barley from ivry 
home, Is. Od.; how much?” 

"Sixty pounds,” 

' Collections on Christmas Day from ivry house 
at 6d. each for four ; an’ that’s a very small aver- 
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Eighty pounds/^ 

The same at Easter 
Eighty pounds/^ ■ 

‘^tGonfessions av young people^ 6d. each: how 
much 

Sixty poiinds.^^ 

Confessions av others at different times ?” 

^^Ten poimdsf^ 

The charge for weddiff Sj three pound apiece^ 
average twenty: how inuch?’^ 
ii'Qlxtj. poundsf ^ 

Baptismsj 3s. 6d. , each, average one liimdred 
and fifty: how miich?^^ 

Twenty-six pounds five shillings,’^ 

^‘ Legacies, average forty, 10s, each, for masses 
for the dead in purgatory: how niuch?^^ 

Twenty poiinds.’^^ 

^foinointiiig two hundred and fifty, at Is. fid. 
each.r^y " , ■ ^ • 

Eighteen pounds and fifteen shillings.’^ 

Oflices for sick cattle, average two hundred, at 
Is. fid. each: how niueli?’^ ■ ■ . . 

Fifteen pounds/^ 

Private masses for |)rivate- intintions 
' Twenty poiinds.^^ 

‘'^Einners at stations av confessions, am’ presents 
made there av fowds, mate . an’, potatoes ?” 

, Twenty pounds.” 

BmaJi pemlltage■of^ those, anointed die. 


.1 



' ■ JN ow,, Masther Terry said Daniel^ would 
be afther obliging me wid the total av it all 

‘'.Why,. Daniel/' I said after maldiig my c 
dilations, had no idea it would amount 
so much. The total is five hiindred and seven 
pounds." 

" 'Deed, an’ it wouldn't hurt 
ye made it a round 
then add to that the piL 
Lough Kerawn i 
wdiieh takes thim 
t im e, an ' ye may a 
to the digger ; an' 

for ‘special objects/ as the prastes 
comes to another hundred jKiiinds; 
monoj that’s paid to bless ‘ 
property ; so that at the very smallest c 
Irom one thousau’ to two thonsan’ is picked out av 
the_ peoples pockets for the Church in our own 
palish. What d’ye think av that, now’” 

I was very much astouislied indeed, for I had 
never before nnvle any calmlation as to the cost of 
2 rehgion uml l.ad only vaguely .speculated a.s to 
he ^.ses of my people’s poverty. Ifee at last I 
1‘Hd found one at least of the rcasoii.s xvl,. fl,„ T..,-„n 


ye a single bit av 

sis hundred pounds a year; 
Igrimages to Croach Patrick,' 
an other stations, an’ pilgrimages 
a away altogether for weeks at a 
hundred pounds 
s that’s made 
say, an’ tliat 
an’ thin the 
tlie crops an’ other small 
aleulutions 
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thoiiglit it best, however, that I should not appear 
to concur in censurable, remarks, and I therefore 
inquired carelessly, 

If the priest does not make collections, Daniel, 
how is he to live 

Arrali, sliiire,^’ retorted Daniel, I didn’t think 
av that ; milla miirther^ what a fool I am to be 
thryiii’ to find fault wit’ their riverinces ! You. 
were to be a sogarth (priest) yerself, Masther Teny, 
aid but it’s meself ’ill w^ait till yer in orders before 
I ’confess agin to any man. But- wliin ye’re a 
sogarth thry to live on the extra charge tliat’s 
made for the man an’ horse that I didn’t eoiiiit in 
the five hundred pounds, an’ jest get the parish to 
spind one thousan’ pound a year in inakin’ tlie 
people an’ their houses clane an’ comfortable ; an’ 
av that don’t alter the face o’ nature among us, I 
was niver christened Daniel. Besides, av religion 
is such a good thing, why should it be made such a 
dear commodity? It’s an owld sayin’, ^Eeligion is 
for the poor,’ but iindtlier Father Mick an’ other 
priests few can pay the price for it. For it not only 
costs prayers an’ penances, but money an’ conw 
An’ ye know yerself, Masther Terry, as w^ell as I 
do, that many a man in the Lower Inn parish has 
had to sell his little pig, sheep or heifer to pay for 
tlie dinner he gave the priest when; it pleased His 
Riveriiice to give out from the alther ’at he’d have 
a station at . his houses an’- many... a' .poor farmer^. 
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wIiGQ the priest looked at him in the chaj 

out ’at he’d have a station next week in ] 
has turned pale an’ white when he hean 
in’ what the expense would be. Puttin’ 
gether, it’s mj own opinion ’at in towns 
population is large, the priests coin moi 

people are poverty-strieken. On whatoth. 

can je account for the squalor av Galw 
look where it is situated, in the cinther a 
betwane the finest bay in Ireland an’ o 
finest loughs!” 

_ “ Daniel,” I asked suddenly, “whatpu 

into your head ?” ^ 

. “ Well, ye see, Masther Terry,” he ansr 
aiver had a thought on the subject until ■ 
or this reason : av I did think anything h 
tbe Church ye know, I would have to 
priests, an’ that ’ed be the worst to get ove 

‘ abject, the next thought ’ed be Pathei 

01 Lough Perag an’ the penances. So 

ooMattheefets,Itlrriedtothinkav 

Dmldm an’ Daniel O’Namy (title of ^ 

‘ te, ^ ^«5solved to remain out av coufessi 

fn? Maynooth an’ hear me i 

mj mind Iwame as free as air, an’ all that’s 
through it since/^ 
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But^ Daniel/'^ I exclaimed, you do not mean 
to insinuate that you intend leaving off your con- 
fessions ?” 

. ^^Well, there now is for. ye, Mastlier Terry. 
Would ye be afther tellin^ me what Fve l)een takiii^ 
all this trouble for? Why, I see the wliole tiling 
as plain as daylight, but av ye want more informa- 
tion on the point I-’ll give it to ye, though I thought 
not to mention it for a day or two • but theiiiurther 
hlloiit: Fm a Protestcmt slresidjV^ 

Daniel I exclaimed in utter astonislinient. 

I purfessed the faith about three hours ago/^ lie 
said. I’ll tell ye how it was. As we wmr thravel- 
in’ along Misther Hamilton an’ meself war together, 
an’ I got a little driith/ (thirsty) on the way, an’ 
%vatched the cabins for the stone that they put out 
for a sign to druthy tliravelers ; so at last I saw it 



jist over the door on the thatch of one of tliim. It 
was a long black stone, about the size av yer shoe 
an’ the same shape nearly; so in I goes. ^God 
save all here!’ ses I.— fGod save ye kindly !’ ses an 
owld woman in the corner. — -^H oav do ye sell the 
wather, ma’am?’ ses I. — ^ We don’t sell no watlier/. 
ses she. (There was only two owld women in the 
house.)— ^ Don’t ye, thin ? ■ Indade, maybe ye’ll , be 
afther thratin’ a poor boy for nothin’, for,’ ses I, Gny 
throat is as dhry aS' thim' kippeens (dry sticks) that’s 
craekin’ on the fire there.’— Judy,’ ses' one av the 
owld women to the other,.; up an’.., give the poor 


m 
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t)oy a dlirink av wather. — ' All” ses T ‘ Pit 

: ar.‘ * ^ ^ s: 

J O sthieks,’ ses sIie.-Aye]I, av ye did h l ^ 

■i ^ able thravelers like meself.’— MFell ’ sp^i P. 

excile'or^-i An-1 tr 

“Ijimal is that, maj - 1 be '1^^911^(51;"’? 

u je tliiijk Mast her Terrv^ 

dlmiuktlielni-ddlirp'^ A ’ ^ ^ia<J 

tile thrnfli . " * f o"'id wonum ‘ Tell 

® taiHth, now, an’ shame the father nu li. . , i i 
ye iiiyer hear av a vau<>-er?’ 'TV p n * n 

JJV his name, ma’amf seal l^^eeui r 

thin, I suppose ?’ sea she as c 'r' 'tTite,. 

anything about ]etthera,\ecd mt’ at d 

to be fidgety.—' When (tTl the same time 

“ “ P^Wme, thinr sea sl.s._< A,;, ,5” 

to lift 1 

ye, Urn., to lave m, ],„„ae,> ^ ,1T'°““' 

3t 8 plasm’ to ye to tell ?’ =?« T ' < t> 

.y .c;rhe?at5 1™ -11* 
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Amen, blessed Virgin,’ ses slie. — 'Well, now, owld 
woman,’ ses I, ‘ that’s more thin I eonkl belave 
about ye,’ ses I ; ' an’, av it wouldn’t be too ranch 
trouble to yez, I’d soon show ye that yer bark is 
worse nor 3’er bite,’ ses I. — ‘ Not a bit av it,’ ses the 
owld collauffh, ‘an’ tlie sooner ye cut yer sthick the 
betther,’ ses she. — ‘Well, but,’ ses I, ‘I want to be 
afther axin’ ye a bit av a question.’ — ‘Thin that’s 
the very question I amn’t goin’ to answer,’ ses the 
owld woman.— ‘But ye don’t know what it is,’ ses 
I. — ‘ Nor I don’t care,’ ses she. — ‘ Did ye iver hear 
that the divil has got a wooden leg?’ ses I. — ‘ Av 
coorse I did,’ ses she. (This is believed by many 
of the Irish peasaiitiy.) — ‘ Well, supposin’ ye saw' 
Owld Homey eomin’ in to ye — ’ ses I. — ‘ But I’ll not 
suppose anything av the sort,’ ses she. ‘ Maybe ye 
are him yerself. — Judy, get me a dhrop av holy 
wather an’ a grain av salt, an’, honest man or divil', 
lave my house this instant, or else sign yerself with 
the sign av the cross, or I’ll scald ye,’ ses she, ‘ with 
tlie boilin’ wather ’at’s on the fire.’ — ‘ Arrah, be aisy 
now', honest woman,’ ses I. ‘ I’m not the divil, an’ 
but that I’m a Protestune I’d cross meself for ye. 
But here is what I was goin’ to ax ye : Av the 
divil wms to get a fall an’ break his w’ooden leg, 
w'ouldn’t ye pray that the next fall he’d have he 
might break his neck ?’— ‘ I wmuld,’ ses she, ‘ an’ 
that he may break liis neck, an’ that the divil may 
break his own neck. Amen, blessed Virgin.’— 
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ellj, thin/ ses I, ‘av I was to cut my huger an 
come in to ye an’ say, I want a bit av somethino- tc 
tie It up with, wouldn’t ye freely give me apiece av 
a rag an’ tie it up yerselff ses I.—'Musha ! it’s me- 
silf ’at would do that same,’ ses the owld woman — 
‘I have ye now, as the rat-th rap said to the rat,’ ses 
1. ‘1 e’d pray that tlie divil might break his own 

neck, an’ ye’d tie up the bladin’ finger of a Protes- 
fune, an’ ye hate a Protestune as ye hate the divil 
Now, d ye see, Mrs. What’s-yer-name, yer heart is 
betther thm yer faith,’ ses I; an’ I left her dum- 
ouudtherd, Masther Terry. An’, do ye know, Pm 
hmkin I might turn out a great champion in larn- 
n on yer hands; but, at any rate, PlI be a Protes- 
uiie till ye become a priesfc, Masther Terry/ 



CHAPTER XL 

He calls a worm his friend, 

He calls liimseif God ; 

And he will save me to the end 
Through Jestis^ blood 

D x^NIEL’S remarks made a deep impression, on 
my mindj and enlightened me respecting ses^- 
eral characteristics of the Church of Rome which I 
had never considered before. He appealed to my ex- 
perience, and my experience, to my own surprise, cor- 
roborated his testiiBony. My silence confirmed him 
in his opinion, yet what could I say ? His caleiila- 
tions were accurate, and the facts from which he had 
argued -were well known. Still, I could not, or rather 
■would not, concede everything at once. Is not all this 
the abuse of what in itself is holy, just and good ? 
I argued, and may not the same abuses exist in oth-' 
er creeds and systems ? Although' I had read, and: 
w^as even then reading, thewvord of God, and was 
beginning ' to appreciate its beauty and to feel its 
power, I had never heard either of the’ two great 
systems, Protestantism and. popery, sustained by 
sound argument , or . scriptural , authority. ' I had 
indeed often ■ desired to hear the pros and cwi6\ of 
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both, but the in&Hible Church of which I was a 
member forbade all questiouing upon the subieet- 
and now, though my faith in tlie Church of Eome 
was shaken, prejudice or pride or ignorance or shame 
prevented me from yielding to my convictions and 
at once abandoning her. One other thing I wanted ■ 
Oiough my conscience told me the truth was not in 
Romanism, I did not know where else to find it 
had never heaixl an advocate of Protestantism ad- 
vance a single argument in favor of his creed. What 

vus I, then, to do ? To whom could I look for heh> 
and luformation ? My thoughts turned to the creat- 
ure rather than to the Creator. Oh, popery ! popt 
ry ! this IS thy teaching, this the result of thy Lfl^u 
mice, that a soul full of fear and anxietv should be 
Ignorant of the only true Source of c;nnlbrt. I 
tiiouglit at once of Nelly Gray. If I could find 
ler and hear from her lips her views of Romauism 
now, I would be confirmed in tlie truth. Then the 
ought struck me, How came she to be so flir ad 
vancod in spiritual knowledge? What was she more 
than others? Who had made us to differ? tIZ" 

Bible which she had read with such a child-liko faith 
va the secret of her knowledge : why could / no 

t "" «■■■ 

-vie. ‘ 
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tad she. spoken of the blessed Saviour and of lier 
faith in 'him: and in his 'word. ■ 

This was^ then, the effect of DanieFs words. I re- 
solved prayerfully to read- the Bible for myself. I 
would read it as a little child-, as : Nelly had done, 
that I too might grow; strong and bold in Christian 
knowledge. I did not delay : as soon, therefore, as 
I W'tis alone I took from my pocket the little Testa- 
ment I had procured, and opened it, not thinking or 
knowing w'here to commence. Before I began to 
read I prayed for light and. also prayed that I might 
have understanding. My soul was moved by a deep 
feeling, such as I never before experienced, TTas it 
by chance that I opened on a subject wdhch had 
been in my thoughts, but of the existence of which 
in tlie Now' Testament I had no knowdedge wliatever. 
The leaves opened at this passage: ^T4.t that tiuje 
Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
tliese things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed tliein unto babes. Even so, Father, for so 
it seenieth good ill'. thy sight.” 

Tlien I understood why Nelly had beeonie wisiu.^ 
than the oldest sage at Nephin, and more confirmed 
in her prlneiples than the priest himself— wdiy 
nothing could sliake her confidence in God or her 
love for his word. - Here w^as the secret ; - her wis-' 
dorn was horn heaven and her feelings w^ere of a cor- 
responding character. ; ■ O /glorious, unspeakably 
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glonous revelation ! Wlietlier Eomanism be false 
or true, whether Protestantism be false or true,'"fKou 
art not false, but true — thou ai’t true. 

We did not remain long in Galway. '‘ The Eome' 
of Connaught ” was scarcely a safe refuge for fugi- 
tives from priestly tyranny. Providence had piV 
vided a safer and a more congenial retreat. Our 
jomney ended at the village of Annaghgreen in 
the county of Galway, not a hundred miles from 
the celebrated Aughrim, where William III. by an 
undoubted victory over the Irish troops of James 
II. secured that which w§s now so dear to myself 

and my fellow-travelers—eivil and religious lib- 
erty. 

Annaghgreen is not exclusively a Protestant vil- 
age, though principally so, presenting quite a Prot- 
esluut aspect with regard to comfort and Avealth It 
IS situated between two ridges or green hills wliich 
atfonl a fine pasturage for slieep and cattle, and ivhich 
contrast ui a marked degree with many other parts 
o the rocky and impoverished county of Gal wav. 
The villap itself is beautiliilly neat and clean, and 
not only basks in the sunshine of temporal prosper- 
ity, but rejoins in religious freedom, which is no 
doubt one of the secrets of its wealth. Several Prot- 
estant places of worship, proportioned in their sixe to 

s!b/T"1 day-schools and 

^bbath-schools are ahso there; while there too i< a 

hne reading-room and hvture-hall, with its lit., -o'..,. 
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and all other facilities for social and intellectual 
progress. 

Our party proceeded at once to the residence of a 
gentleman living at Aiinaghgreen, a friend of Mr, 
Fitzgerald. It was arranged that Daniel should 
find accommodations in the village, that Hamilton 
should proceed at once to Dublin to prosecute the 
search . for Nelly, and that I should remain with 
Mr, Fitzgerald at the hospitable home of his friend, 

Daniel was delighted with the change from tlie 
poverty-stricken Lower Inn parish to this neat and 
prosperous village, while J was not less pleased at 
the opportimity of becoming the inmate of a pious 
Protestant home. I found my situation most pleas- 
ant; there was no effort to dissuade me from, any 
form of faitli or creed, no allusion \vas made to the 
errors of popery or the evils of Feiiianism, no sen- 
timents were uttered that were oftensive to any 
sect of professing Christians. Once I alluded to 
the manifest improvement in the aspect of the 
country and the liabits of the people. 

My host ’ assented, adding in a tone of deep 
earnestness, ^Mf social and intellectual progress 
were the goal of human triumphs and the only 
achievemeDts to be desired, we should even then 
have cause for congratulation. A few of ns have 
found, however, that there are some cords of sym- 
pathy binding us heart and heart together, insomuch 
that a spirit of seif-denial -isiahroafi anm^^ us and 
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operating ror good. So far as growth of mind, free- 
dom of thought, thirst for kiioidedge, intellectual 
culture and temporal prosperity are OTncerned, we 
have all these here. But that is not enough. Man 
vmits something higher, nobler. There a'^-e depths 
in his being not yet sounded, there are feelings not 
touched, wants not supplied, longings not satisfied. 
For the greater part his agitations are internal ; not 
like the commotion of the heavens, which is but 
vapor moved, while the far-off blue is still ; nor like 
the troubled ocean, whose turmoil is but on the sur- 
face, while the mighty deep is still. His is another 
kind of agitiition : down deep in the very centre of 
his being he is restless and iinliappy. It may be all 
csilm without, but unless a great spiritual regenera- 
tion hayieeu wrought within him the sepulchre is 
hut whitened. Here we have, indeed, a social resur- 
rection, yet even liere the old miserable heart mav 
ho beating under tl.e fresh garniture and sending 
decity and death to the remotest members of the 
entire system. Legislation has done much, land- 
lord influence has done a little ; Protestantism has 
Jne a gi-eat deal; but, after all, llmse but touch 
the surface, and somctliing bettor is needed- 
a clrange of heart in the individual 

earnittd'I'^T*" yet more 
signed me r again opened the forbidden book and 
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read : “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so. Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” To me this was the opening of a foiin- 
taiu that had been shut for years, I read, and as I 
read my thirsty soul drank of it, and I was re- 
freshed and strengthened. My next desire was to 
discover what things are revealed to babes, for I 
felt myself to be as weak and ignorant and helpless 
as a child. 

I continued the reading : “ All things are deliv- 
ered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Sou will reveal him.” Then I found the e-reat 

o 

truth : God revealed in us by Jesus Christ, Fall- 
ing on my knees, I prajmd, “ Lord, reveal thyself 
in me and to me.” Again and again I offered the 
same petition, and my prayer was heard. While I 
yet knelt an answer was sent down into my heai-t. 
The darkness and bitterness which had surrounded 
it and filed it disajrpeared ; joy and peace flooded 
my soul. Oh how I then loved the word that led 
me to my God ! “ O precious gospel !” I exclaimed 
aloud 111 the fullness of my happiness, ‘^now do I 
know' w'hat this regeneration means, this inwaix] 
spiritual life of which Ifelly spoke so much ; now 
do I comprehend what she meant when she declared 
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brought out of our darkness into light. I xlo not 
mean that we have been brought from theoretical 
darkness to theoretical lights but from spiritual 
darkness to spiritual light and peace. "Well may I 
say with the poet — 

^ Faded my virtuous sliow, 

My form without the power; 

The sin-convincing Spirit blew, 

And blasted every flower. 

* My mouth was stopped, and shame 
Covered my guilty face ; 

I fell on the atoning Lamb, 

And I was saved by grace f ” 


The frank, iinalTected account of my host greatly 
interested me, and I. afterward heard from, other 
sources the following additional facts about him : 



Having experienced the most pungent convictions 
about himself as a sinner, he hastened to the resi- 
dence of a well-known gentleman in the towm of 

M and in the most abruj>t manner put to him 

the question of the Philippian jailer, What must I 

do to be saved T Mr. H* at once pointed him 

to the Saviour, and after a long and earnest struggle 
he too entered the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child. .He at once returned home,, having real- 
ked peace .and joy in believing; on his arrival he 
issued' cards to all his... friends’ inviting the.m to his 
house , then he knelt down by. .a'- front window, 
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attended one of the meetings in progress in the vil- 
lage, that he Iiad trusted Jesns and that lie had 
found peace. He said that he hoped the captain 
would forgive him for disturbing the family, hut 
that he felt as though he must tell him about it be- 
fore he slept. When the man had gone the captain 
and his wife retired, somewhat put out at having 
been disturbed for so trifling a cause, as he deemed 
it j but tlie first news he heard the next morning was 
that the gamekeeper was dead. Then the man’s 
simple testimony the night before came back with 





redoubled force iijion the conscience of the captain, 
and he conlcl not delay seeking his own salvation, 
and was joyfully converted. 

Another instance of sjiontaneons couvietion and 
conversion took place in one of the small chapels of 
the valley. A young minister had been preaching, 
when suddenly a servant-maid, Margaret Black by 
name, burst into tears, and finally went into hys- 
terics. This so disturbed the congregation that 
many left the little church and returned to their 
homes. The minister and a few others remained 
with the poor girl, endeavoring to soothe and com- 
fort her. While so engaged the constable of the 
place, who was passing at the time, discovered that 
something unusual was going on within, and en- 
tered the building. He took in the situation at once, 
deliberately unbuckled his belt, knelt in the pew 
next the excited gir], and, heaving a deep sigh, said : 


I 

■I 






CHAPTER XII. 


Before me lay tlie sacred text — 

Tlie lielpj tlie guide, the balm of souls perplexed.” 

T he moniiiig after that eventful day in my his- 
tory Mr. Fitzgerald received a communication 
from Hamilton, who was in Dublin/reqiiestiiig him 
to join liirn at that place, as lie thought he was on 
the track of Kelly Gray. It. was deemed advisable 
that I should accompany liiin. We arrived at the 
metropolis that night, and at the request of one or 

two friends I attended a meeting held in street, 

the resiilts of which deepily iin pressed my mind. 
The cpiestion for discussion was tlie ^fAiitimatioiial 
Tendeiicy of the Church of Kome.” The charges 
preferred against popery by some leading clergymen 
of Dublin, and which, to my mind, ere sustained 
at that meeting, were perfectly appaiiing. Never- 
theless, it ^vas my conviction that such preaching as 
the landloixrs of Annagiigreeii would do more to 
effect the evangelization of Ireland than all the con- 
troversial meetings ever held in Dublin could do. 
The doctrines of liiiiiian depravity and human help- 
lessnc'ss, and of the all-sufficieney of' the Lord Jesus 
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Christ to save, would, if preached to the poor 
guilt}’’ conscience of the Irish Eomanist, work out 
for him a great salvation. I mentioned my con- 
viction to several friends who accompanied us. 

^ou are perfectly right,” said a gentleman to 
whom I had just been introduced, “could w’e but 
obtain the ear of the Irish Roman Catliolic. But 
this we cannot do; the priest will not permit us. 
Romanism is a stupendous organization; it holds not 
only the conscience of the peasant, but in defiance 
of all law, both human and divine, it has controlled 
the. eoEfecience of nearly eveiy monarch and state 
of Europe, and by its ramifications it has, during 
the last half century, almost wrested Ireland from 
under the throne which governs it. Popeiy is a 
conspiracy with Avhieh the law must deal ; it mav 
be counterplotted or crushed by a more liberal age, 
which begins to datvn upon us, but no missionaiw 
of peace can move the heart of a system tvhich for 
ages has been proof against the Avails of her own 
vieti ms. Go, if you jdease, where I have gone— to 
the pi-ison-houses, falsely called nunneries. Avhere in 
heariless durance the young and pure women of the 
Romish faith are kept. Listen to their tale c>f 
gnef-how cunning priests, sl^ijled in eapturiim 
young and virtuous women. sWM'dwl 
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tiiose wlio could aveuge their wrongs did they l}iit 
know of their sufferingf^ 

The speaker y^vas a converted priest; he had 
graduated at Maynooth^ but had been rescued from 
the delusion of Romanism. He knew to wdiat place 
Nelly had been taken, but he knew not how to gain 
admission to lieio place of confinement. She w^as 
not in a regular nunnery, for she had no fortune ; 
a dowry would have qualified her for a convent — 
nothing else. Nevertheless, she - was as truly a 
prisoner, and no law could touch her without her 
father^s sanction. None of us doubted but tliat 


priestly ci’aft liad already closed the father’s lieart 
against his daughter’s rescue. 

Despite these diseouragements, we were fully de- 
terniined to rescue her, though we were in great 
doubt as to liow this was to be clone. Some thooeht 
that if she knew friends w^ere at hand she woiilcl 



escape of herself, but I did not believe this. It. is 
true that it was nothing unusual for a nun to es- 
cape. One Avell-known case w^as mentioned wliere 
a Sister of Mercy ” had climbed from her bed- 
room window to a ttee that .grew near, and thence' 
to the ground, and had effected her escape. A 
gentleman who wihmssed the cousternation of the 
priests and nuns the followii>g morning, said 'that 
before an hour had elapsed^fe' the discovery of the 
iiu if s flight and the means of her escape he saw, 
that, tree .cut down with' terrible' strokes, 'and as-. 
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sured us that although not a singer, that niorning 
he sat and sang mth all his soul, 

''Woodman, spare that tree, 

Touch not a single bongli,^^ 


With this example before them the gentlemen 

who were interesting themselves in jSTelly’s behalf 
thought it very likely that she might adopt some 
such plan, but I, knowing her character, felt sure 
she would not follow any such course. 

My companions, with the exception of the eon- 
\er(od priest, w'ere members of an organization rec- 
ognized in the Presbyterian north of Ireland as a 
grand bidwark of Protestantism, and in the west 
and south as the great and formidable barrier to 
popish aggression— namely, the Orange Association. 
It was agreed between us that several true friends 
within the bounds of this society should be em- 

p%ed for the purpose of helping us in the search 
alter Nelly. 

The next day I asked Mr. Fitzgerald concerning 
the nature and workings of Orangeism 
“Orangdsm,” he replied, « is one of those insti- 
tutions which in Ireland is perhaps more misrepre- 
scutod by Its enemies, and loss pudorstood by many 
™l.o would 1,0 

to examine into ite ^«pls, than any other sys- 

to rn oMtenco. It i, „„t „ institutiou 

to an, government, bnt i, especially loyal to 
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tlie Britisli constitution. ' I^or is it an organization 
tliat lias for its object the overthrow of national lib- 
erty and. privilege. Liberty^ civil .and religious^ is 
its watchword 5 both for itself, its friends and its 
enemies. It is an organization for the protection 
and maintenance of the Protestant religion. The 
history of Protestantism in Ireland might be writ- 
ten with blood I this was instanced by the massacres 
of Wexford, Eimiscorthy and Scullabogiie, and a 
liuiidred other places throughout the eoiuitry. 
This tact 'would be scarcely worth notiee now but 
tliat the Clmrdi of Pome herself glories in this-— * 
that slie is tlie widiafiged and mireformed sys- 
tem slie ever was, being always infiillible. There 
are, it is true, in conoectioii with the struggles of 
Protestantism against the galling slavery of the 
C •Imrch of Rome more than one or two dark chap- 
ters 'wliicli. she now reads with 'tears. But Protest- 
antism, having once emerged out of that terrible 
gloom, looks back with sorrow^ on those days and 
mourns with repentant tears that she ever perse- 
cuted. In the history of popery no such compiinc- 
tioii is felt, no such weakness acknowledged ; no 
tears have ever^ .fallen 'from her eyes, and no prayer , 
for pardon for crimes has - ever ascended from her 
lips.; Hot even, like the .stolid :culprit' under the 
sentence of a violated and insulted law, does she sit 
refiisi.ng' to eoii.fess her crime y but like the reckless 
outlaw she boasts and glories in her sin and shame ; 
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nor does she ever promise an amendment. This is 
popery ; this is popery in Ireland ; this the system 
that surrounds us everywhere. 

“And how is the Church of Eome affected 
toward the English goveimment of to-day ?” con- 
tinued Mr. Fitzgerald. “Is not everything Eng- 
lish obnoxious to her? Do not the priests theni- 
selvas evade the laws of our country and encourage 
the infetuated people who are under their influence 
to do the same? Let me read you a few brief ex- 
tracts from the report of Her Majesty’s commis- 
sioners who professed to investigate the inward 
workings of Maynooth College on some of these 
points. In reply to a question of the commission- 
ers the Rev. Dr. Russell, professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, says that ‘a vote by a Romanist against 
Catholic emancipation Avould be to maintain a sys- 
tem of laws devised for the prosecution of the true 
religion, would involve grave moral guilt and would 
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vatioHj they could not conscientiously render wliat 
they call allegiance to him, so as to , keep him on 
the throne to the exclusion of a Eoman Catholic/ 
The general opinion was that the pope had di- 
rect power over kings, inasmuch as their souls and 
the souls of their subjects were more valuable than 
any worldly possessions, and that everything shon Id 
come to the utility of the Church finally to forward 
that end — -to wit, the salvation of their soiilsd^ Now^ 
these are the very men who hold the minds and the 
consciences of the Irish people under absolute coii- 
troL Rebels in heart themselves, the fruits of their 
disloyalty are manifest to the world. Here, too, is 
the secret of Ireland's discontent, which has fos- 
tered iiiore crime and entailed more suffering upon 
tlie unfortunate Irish Catholics than upon any 
other nation on the earth, 

Mr. Fitzgerald had proceeded thus far in his re- 
marks when my acquaintance of the night before 
was ushered into the room, and we immediately ap- 
pealed to him for liis experience of Mayoooth loy- 
alty. . , 

‘^^The taking' of the- oath of allegiance in May- 
nooth is, a farce and an- imposition on Protestant- 
credulity, said he. “I wall give you my expe- 
rience. I remember that the-, senior dean came to' 
the freshmen late in the ' evening prior to our tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. . ■ T had never in my 
life before witnessed. siieli' -coosternati^^^^^ among 
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tje students as they exhibited that evening at 
the idea of swearing allegiance to a Protestant 
sovereign. The dean saw the gathering storm 
and endeavored to appease their minds. In call- 
ing over the list the following morning there 
were about one-third of the students on the sick 
hst, and it was distinctly understood by us that they 
togned sickness in order to avoid taking the oath 
ihe two deans walked us to the court-house, and I 
was not^a little astonished at the scenes I, witnessed. 
Ihe senior dean had ordered iis to bring all the 
ables and Testaments in our possession j to the 
best of my recollection, there were fim or sir fouud 
among several hundred students, men we were 
ushered into the grand and petit jurv-boxes there 
was a disgraceful struggle, each person endeavoring, 
to jmsh torward his fellow to the front of the rails'’ 
hoping thereby to avoid laying his hand on tliese 
Testaments. At the taking of the oath the officer 
of the TOurt told us to repeat distinctly the words 
a tj him, and when he gave out the words of the 
oath I heard two young men standing near me re- 
l eat the words m a negative sense, so that when 

swear. We were next ushered into the grand- 
jury room and signed a register. After this we 
returned to the college, when those who had feigned 
sickness tauntecl ns with taking the oath of alle- 
giance under the fear of ttpulsion, for the dean 
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deemed' it necessary to tell us that it was tlie feel- 
ing that the statutes of the house required, each stu- 
dent to take the oath of allegiance^ under pain of 
expulsion. , ' Wherefore ■ the pretended sick ineii 
taunted those who had really taken the oath with 
having done so under pressure of fear. Many of 
the ^miing iiien boasted that they had not repeated 
the words of the oath,, while others said that they 
had not laid tlieir hands on the Testaments on- 
which they were supposed to have been sworn. 

“ I never heard that, the young -men w'hose names 
appeared on the sick list were afterward called upon 
to take tlie oath/^ continued my friend. I do not 
think tliat my experience of the taking of the oath 
of allegiance to a Protestant monarch differs from 
that of any other priest' who,, like myself, has aha,n- 
doned popery ; what you have just heard from me has 
been corroborated by several of tliem, who, wlieii 
before Her Majesty^seonimissionersin 1853-54, de- 
clared on oath the same things; the whole of which 
was presented to Parliament in March, 1855f^ . 

Where Komanists predominate in numbers,’^ 
said Mr, Fitzgerald, ^41iey are intolerant perse- 
cutors of their Protestant countrymen, as is the ease 
ill the south and west ; where the Protestants are in 
the majority, there the Eoraanists are intolerably 
insolent. Tlie murder of Williams, the missionary 
of Whitegate, in the south,’ and the ever-recurring ; 
riots ill the north, prove the truth' of fhes^ 




Ui Liieir priest a Mnv^ 

upon the Protestant missionaL 
O illiams), broke all his fingers first, then mutilated 
IS body until his life was almost gone. He lived 
only a few days after this brutal assault, and ex- 
pired in great agony; nevertheless, a Popish jurv 

hib flock to coinnnt the murder. What then k 
Om.g„sm! Why, it is the o„lv safeguattUhe 
tah ftoh^htht taetofei, bach „p,e if. fc,"' 

me In V ""i gratification to 

_ c. to know that there are in this country several 

and !! 1 T- ^^^urahes and be loval 

and good subjects to the queen of England. wL 

J 1 1 - • w, I would not have you to believe tli*?! 

UU ,»p,sts a,, thoroughly eonipt; the 

Oatboho „„„,eu are as ,i,t„„„s, p„,.s.„j ^ , 

twoih 


1? T7 ''■®''“ “n't ’^'ind, 

Maids beautiful, Hthe and sweet • 

You might envy tl., favorerl grass they p 
In the tread of their naked feet: 

A flood of mehsly swells the voice 
And stealefh the soul away ; 

’Tis beauty supreme 
Fulfilling ihe di-eam 
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said in some perplexity^ “ I cannot see 
the ■ necessity of tli is latter oath 

Gan yon not said my friend earnestly. This 
is the necessity : ■ Because the Omreli of, Eonie 
teaches that all. such marriages are invalid should 
the oifspring be educated in heresy (edueaMcmem pro- 
Us in lum^esi imaUdum foret matrimommi — Dens^ 
Fhedof/y^ vol vii. ■ page 144). Still, , it is well 
known that Irish priests sometimes try by every 
iiieaiis in tlieir power to bring about such unions, 
because through the confessional the following in- 
structions are afforded : 

Is it law^fiil to dissemble what is the truth or 
to cover the truth wu*th words or other ambiguous 
or doubtful signs for a just cause, and when there is 
not a necessity of confessing? . . . Not only is it 
, lawful, blit often more conducive, to the glory of 
G-od and tlie utility of your neighbors, to cover, 
the faith than to confess it ; for example, if con- 
cealed among lieretics you may accomplish a greater 
good.^ 

The moment a Protestant unites himself in mar- 
riage to a Eomanist' she . may deny her • own faith, 
,and, having done' so, she' is instructed as follow^s in 
.the confessional : ' ' 

; adulteress may deny adultery to her lius- 
banci. She is able to assert equivocally that she did 
not break the bond of matrimony, which truly re- 
maiiis ; and if sacranieiitally she confessed, adultery, 

ii' ' ' ■ , , 
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ausvvci, i am innocent ot the crime/’ be- 
cause by confession it was taken away. ... Sbe 
can deny with an oath and say, “ I did not commit 
the crime,” in the same way that the accused can 
say to his judge, '“I did not commit the crime,” 
understanding that he did not so commit it that he 
is bound to manifest it to him / 

“Having thus persuaded the young wdfe that 
domestic virtue is not virtue and sin is not sin, she 
is next initiated into the mysteries of disposing of 
her husband’s property without the consent of" the 
said husband or even in direct disregard of his com- 
rnaiid : 

“ ‘ A wife can give alms and gifts in accordance 
with the custom of other women of that place and 
condition, although her husband may prohibit her 
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ing it to his clergy, said ; ‘ I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as a useful summary to your at- 
tentive perusal.’ Now, then, if all this be true, is 
there no necessity, think you, for an organization 
to protect ourselves, our liberties and our proper- 
ty? Is there no necessity for us to be on guard, 
against a system the extension of which would 
be fatal to our very existence, in this country at 
least?” 

“ There is, indeed,” I replied warmly ; “ but is it 
not strange that Oraugeisin is so little understood 
by Protestants themselves?” 

“ That is because they will not take the trouble 
of examining it for themselves,” said Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. “Not one out of every hundred of these, 
political semi-papists know that the Orange lodges 
are opened and closed with the reading of the word 
of God and with prayer, and not one out of e%mry 
hundred of these cold-hearted friends knows that in 
many of these lodges hymns of praise to God are 
sung, sermons preached or religious addresses deliv- 
ered j nor do they know that numbers of ministers 
of the gospel, both Episcopalian and dissenting min- 
isters of undoubted reputation, are united with them 
and control and govern them.” 

“ One other question I must ask you, sir,” I said : 

“ from what do those riots in the north of Ireland 
proceed?” 

“ Not from the Orange party,” he replied. 
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“What! _were they not mixed up with the 
riots?” 

“No, assuredly not. Mobs of Belfast are not 
Orangemen; they consist for the most part of boys, 
women and girls. The stone-throwing, believe me’ 
is too ignoble a war for Orange reputation, and no 
body of men could be moi’e disgusted with those 
brutal scenes than were the Orangemen them- 
selves.” 

This was, of course, food for reflection. I Lad 
never heard of these facts before, nevertheless, I 
learned later from personal observation and expe’ri- 
euce that they were true. 


: 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Blit the kind hosts their entertainment grace 
WitJi liearty welcome and an open face ; 

In all they, did you might discern with ease 
.A willing mind and a desire to please”— DitYJoiflisr. 

TS order to give my readers a more perfect view 
of the Irish character it will be necessary for 
me (o u'Mime my narrative at the place where I be- 
gan , ili.u is, in the vicinity of my old home. Of 
course after all that had taken place I could not re- 
turn thither, but my heart was stilt true to the 
memories of that dear home. Many a time in 
imagination did I again tread the familiar paths: the 
alMtlueh Glohn agus thinagh vohn brightaP-tha (the 
tidy hearth and the pleasant bright fire) of home 
were tilings of the past, but the charm of boy- 
hood’s days dung round those mental pictures. I 
saw the clean white-ashed peat and the large block 
of bogdeal flashing their phantom-like lights and 
flickering shadows upon the smooth whitewashed 
walls ; I saw the well-furnished “dresser” with its 
sliiuing pewter and its snow-white shelves ; I saw 
tlie smootli mortar floor upon which Ave had 
danced many a merry jig and reel ; and, dearest 
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picture of all^ I saw that stately figure whose 

fingers M^ere never idle and in whose bright blue 
eyes the mother-love shone true and steadfiist. 

■ Many a time my heart sank within me and my eyes 
filled with tears when I recollected that now there 
was a deep gulf between these dearly-loved objects 
and myself; but when my heart was most cast 
down the words of the Saviour gave me new 
strength and hope: “Every one that hath foi-saken 
houses or brethren or sisters or father or mother or 
wife or children or lands for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life.” 

After consultation as to tlie best course to pursue 
in prosecuting the search for Felly, Daniel More 
suggested that we should secure the aid of a certain 
person living in a district of the eouiity of Mayo 

who, he thought, might be able to help ns in ac- 
comjdishing our purpose. On the day following 
merefore, a friend of oure set out for the town of 
Ealloughaboareendn ‘the: wild West on a mission 

to the peraon. The friend who wms so kind as to 
undertake this mission was a clergyman, whose ad- 
ventures will be best narrated in his own words, 
and which are as follows: 

“The town of Ballonghaboareen is the great- 
grandmother of all the towns of that name. It is 
mtuated in the county of Mayo, and is eifibosomed 
m hills perpetually green and watered by a creek 
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wliicii is fed by rivulets from the hills^ and which 
empties itself into the bay just one mile from the 
towiK , , 

“ 111 the suburbs of this little town the writer of 
iliese ad v(‘iitu res spent some years of his boyhood, 
wliirh tinie he became familiar with every 
nook and corner in mountain and meadow, sea, lake 
and river in the entire region. Many a rich story 
could he relate of Irish weddings, wakes, fairs, 
races, fnx-iuiiits, liare-hunts, and eveir whisky-still 
liiiiits. Many a time has he been out- 'with the 
gaugers (revenue officers) on the latter raids, and 
many a long race lias he kept up with in order 
to be in at tlie death, or, in other words, to witness 



the cripture of a .moonshiner. . The present report, 
liov'ever, is not a reminiscence of early associa- 
tions, but a record of - incidents and .adventures in 
cuinnection w.itli a special mission to the., west of 
Ireland.- 

“ In tlse town^f Balloiighaboareen lives Eandal 
Dimpsey, an fbish ^ boy ^ fifty years of age, five 
feet te,ii inches in height, with hairhlack as a raven 
and curletl like , that of a negro, and- with a. com- 
plexio.ii corresponding ■ to that of an Indian. His 
arms are long and strong, having, however, but one 
hand between them, though this hand is a veiy use- 
ful and very, skillful one. In lieu of the other 
.hand an iron hook is .substituted, and the ow-ner 
peems fo be ve,ry well ■ satisfied with this, makeshift. 





■ ■■■ 

Randal Dimpsey lives in ^ 
of BalloughaboareeDj and i 
fishing-tackle and guns for hire. 

^ gunS; however^; .since- the ^ Arms 
operation j is- an ' absolutely privat 
tween - Randar and 'his .old favoriu 
the object for which they are hired is seal and 
fowl shooting. Eandal and myself are old 
ances; and indeed I may add fast frieudi 
was who liret taught me to shoot and to" 
gave me my first lesson in fly-fishin; 

wisely kept aldof from politics, 

sensions, Randal has succeeded in 
maintaining the most friendly reh 
Protestants who reside 
with those who visit the place. 

“For the sake of ‘auld laug syne’ and ( 
rmons which shad he duly stated, I ‘enga 
Randal, his boat, fishing-tackle, guns and hii 
John for a cruise in Clew Bay 
“‘Call him Johnny, sir, av y^kse, for si 
ness; set him up wid bein’ called .llolm i’ 

IS Randal’s first modest request and signifi 

comment on the claims of his heir to a nr 

name. ^ 

“Randal has but one of a crow, the ubiqui 
Johnny who performs the duties of second 

eer, cook, quartermaster and m^ heiore the m 

he IS just fifteen years of age to-dav. Yer R,% 


a small cabin at tlie quay 
keeps a sailing' boat' with 
3v The hiring of 
^ ^ ^ went into 
aiisaction, be- 
5, and 
-- wilcl- 

Randaland myself are old acquaint- 

He it 
row a.iid 
;g»': Having 
treason and all dis- 
gaining and 
atioiis wi-tii the 

iu the neighborhood and 
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iiice/ says Randal; at .wliich 'remark I ' siicldeBly 
recollect a note in a diary of a cruise in Clew Bay^ 
entered five years and a half ago,, which reads thus: 
^ Made young John Dimpsey a birthday present^ 
lie being just thirteen yeai^s' old to-dayd Johnny^ 
lioweveiv in obedience to orders, passes with the 
agility of a monkey from stem to stern and froni 
the cabin to the masthead. His mission' to the lat- 
ter, position from time to time is to look' out for the 
seals which bask along the sides of the niimerous 
islands. Of course no sooner does he discover the 
game than he announces the fact to his father. 
Such a communication he has just made with the 
strongest emphasis, and the addition, ^ She’s blowin’, 
father— blowiir’ like a blacksmith^s bellows.’ 

iniglit as well be a /m, Johnny me son o’ 
brass,’ returns the father ; ^ but what are ye waitin’ 
up there for? Down wid the. sails, man alive!— 
down wid the sails, or we’ll be' in on her I Oagh 
murther ! d’ ye hear the way the young 'plubmoother 
is lettin’ that jib rattle ? Aisy now, aisy, an’ 

aisy ; don’t let it make a splash, Johnny niabrotighai 
(iiiy boy}.— Ye see, Yer Riverinee, that sale is iir 
deep wather, an’ in two hours ’twill be nib tide, 
an’ thiir he’Ii go ashore/ 

All’ where’ll he go, father?’' asks Johnny with 
a l()ok of i,nnocent ciiiios 

^ YJIi, thin, Yer ■ Riverinee, isn’t it 'an aggravatin’,'' 
tiling for a man to have' a son that ’ed never Jarii ' , 
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thing? Now, that gossoor has been on the 
Croagan Rock a hundred times, an^ he’s niver yet 
found out that that big sale over there has built 
hunself an illegant residence, feshtooned wid tapes- 
ny made out of the dillish (seaweed). Throuo-ht 
he has a drawin’-room in tlmre as fine as the tie 
m Lord Shgo’s castle ,-ye’ll see the pictures on the 
walls whin ye go ashore, Johnny. Now, thin, 
steer for the weather side av the island, without 
gmn’ him the wind, for he’d smell us thL miles 
ott ; an let us git out av his sight an’ heariu’. An’ 

uow, Johnny alana, take yer time an’ do it well, an’ 
do a good dale av it.’ ’ 

“All this had passed in whispers, without the 
laoving of a muscle of Randal’s face and with the 

Xi 

we steowl and gained the top of tie Ugheet 

eet, we waited for the seal to come ashore. While 
we waited m silence I had one more chance to take 
in the glories of this favored region. The island 

!foneV' bays already men- 

loned. Clew Bay extends but twelve miles from 

Ze ofT a" T" 

Iv PODulatd “ extensive and densc- 

while yet others are long, with snowy lines of sand 

“4hrofhir,“”'‘ “ I“‘«V 

othen, ct,™ gmcefUly, and othen<, again 
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are fantastically curved by the action of strong 
correiits. ■ 

The conical Croacli Patiack forms part of the 
background of this beautiful landscape. The nigged 
declivities slope down to the water’s edge ; on the 
south side is a steep precipice called Lug na JHar- 
nch^ on the edge of which, as tradition relates, St. 
Patrick stood, bell in hand, and every time he rang 
it he flung it from him, and instead of flying down 
the Lug it was brought back to his hands by min- 
istering spirits, and every time it was rung thou- 
sands ot toads, adders and noisome things crawled 
out of their holes and went tumbling neck and 
heels one after the other. What Croach Patrick 
is to Clew Bay, Nephin Beg is to Newport Bay, 
wliich is also a magnificent sheet of water, gemmed 
with green islands and guarded with loving care by 
lofty mountain-ranges. . 

Having secured our seal, which measured nearly 
five feet in length, we steered for another part of 
the bay, which we liad no sooner reached than we 
found ourselves in a dense fog, which effectually, 
put a stop to all further sport for tlie present, and, 
after waiting until night&ll in the hope of the fog 
lifting, we again took' to' the small boat and made 
foi an adjacent, island; The name of this island is. 
Iiinisli Dliii .; there was one solitary house upon it, ' 
oecuipied ,by a, family named Hanlon, 'and we felt. 
assi,,ij,^ed tha.t^.'if we C0uld;reaeh:t^ we would : 
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be hospitably entertained by the Hanlons. Not- 
withstanding our familiarity with the bay, it was 
nearly midnight before we made out the island for 
^yhich we were steering. The Hanlons had long 
since retired, but the dogs were wide awake, and in 
answer to our halloo set up a barking which soon 
aroused the inmates of the cottage; so that before we 
leached the door the eldest son, Pat, came out, and, 
Avithout expressing any surprise or asking who we 
Arere or Avhat AAm Avanted, exclaimed, ' Yer heartily 
welcome, gintlemin.’ This Avas my first introduc- 
tion to Pat Hanlon. A cordial inAntation was at 
once extended to enter the house, AA'hich Avas a one- 
story thatched dwelling AAuth three rooms. The 
middle room was the kitchen ; Pat and his brother 
Michael occupied the room on the right ; the three 
daughters of the family had the room on the left, 
Avhile in the mUaugh, outlet from the kitchen 
just large enough to hold a bed, slept the old fiither 
and mother. 

“ The house was perfectly dark, but as we entered 
a friendly voice from the coliangh exclaimed, 

God save ye kindly, gintloinin !’ 

“'God save ye, ma’am !’ replied Eandal. 

"Arn^, now, and who is it, shure?’ said the 
Amice, which seemed to come out of tlie wall Our 
names and errand having been announced, old Mrs. 

Hanlou called out in loud and earnest tunes to her 
eldest daughter. 
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^^^Mofcih^ Honor! whisper me this: aiw’t ye 
gettin^ lip ? Don’t ye hear there’s company come ?’ 

clear ringing laugh was borne to oiir ears as 
a sweet voice answered^ ■ 

That’s a loud whisper^ mother; I’ll be clown 
d.!rectl3^’ . 

By this time the good mother herself^ a rounds 
plump country matron^ was on the floor. How she 
dressed herself in the dark I know not, hut dressed 
she was, and calling out to Pat to bring her the 
'^ .grisset ’ and praying ^ bad luck to the cat that ate 
me tallow candle on me ' last night I’ The grisset 
having been brought, some grease was melted in it, 
and by the addition of a flaxen wick a light was 
soon produced. Then for the first time I saiv Honor 
Hanlon, a tall, slender girl wdiose every movement 
was full of gentle grace and animation. Her com- 
plexion was pure and clear, her hair dark as the 
raven’s plumage, her eyes a brilliant black, her 
mouth beautiful and her smile enchanting. Evi- 
dently she had donned her Sunday gown in honor 
of our visit, and the simple dress, buttoned close, up 
to her chin, though certainly if might have fitted 
her graceful form better, did- . not at- all detract 
from the natural grace and beauty of her person. 
But that which most excited my admiration was the 
air of simple refinement and good-breeding which 
hung about her. While she moved with ease and 
conversed with wit, there was' again 'and again the 
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blush of the modest maiden, called 
cumstances under which we met. 

By this time Pat had made a fin 
was up, dressed and in the full flo 
tion. The kettle was put on, tea p: 
told, and fun and frolio went on fr 


CHAPTER XIV. 



His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in liim that nature might stand up 
And sa.y to all the world, This is a man.” 

Shakespeare, 

“ TNNISH DHU (BJack Islaucl) is in the bay of 
A Newport. The town itself is about twelve 
miles from the island, but the nearest landing on 
the mainland is only three miles distant. For this 
landing I steered the next morning, and there parted 
with Eandal Dimpsey and the irrepressible Johnny, 
instructing them to await my return. Myjouimey 
this day lay straight up the Teerina Mountains to a 
small village with a long name, Ballonghadhei'rin. 
During the first two miles the road i-an through a 
valley fertilized by the waters of a babbling brook 
■which was fed by mountain-tributaries, and we were 
therefore gladdened by the sight of brushwood and 
a few stunted objects which we are constrained to 
call trees. Parting with these mountain-streams 
and their embryo forests, I began to ascend, but, 
however quick my pace. Nature beats me in the 
race. She is ever in advance, still above and still 
playing fiintastic tricks around me j gigantic swells 
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OW..U «uui spring up as it by magic everywhere 
and startle me, and high heathery walls, five hun- 
ted feet or more, invite me to yet loftier altitudes. 
JMot a tree is visible now, not a stone or pebble, not 
a shrub nor a bush— nothing but downy heather to 
the very summit. The one thought that impresses 
tlie traveler is. How awful fq- fJ-sA i 


■ It IS not quiet, is not ease, 

But something deeper far than tl 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave, and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead/ 
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^^Ancl as we stood there on that sublime eleva- 
tion wdiat a scene presented itself to our vision! 
How grand and yet liow sad ! ' for %vhile it ‘woLild 
require the pen of a Soott to describe the grandeiir 
of the scenery^ it would require a tongue touched 
with the fire both of eloquence and of pathos to con- 
vey an accurate idea of the ignorance and squalor of 
the moiintaiii-peasants of Ballooghadlierrin. Their 
homes were small black mud- walled with a 

diiogliill and a cesspool before each door, some of 
tliese witliin tliree feet of the threshold. Ducks, 
geese, pigs, cows, goats and hiimau beings, grimed 
and ragged, huddled together under the same roof 
and often in the same apartment. Not a iuan or a 
woman, boy or girl, would yon meet with siioes and 
stockings. The only whitewashed lioiise iii the vil- 
lage was that of the priest, and he was the only com- 
fortably dressed person in the community ; but he 
was as well and as fashionably dressed as his breth- 
ren in Dublin or Cork or any other city in Ireland. 
Indeed, one of tlie singular and apparently incon- 
gruous contrasts to be met with in the Celtic prov- 
inces of Ireland is the fashionable garb of the priest 
and the ragged attire of the peasantiy. 

^‘'In the town of BallougliadheiTin, Fatlier Mc- 
Navigaii at one time resided ; the chapel in which 
lie had ofliciated, however, Avas at Burro wsooL It 
^Yns liis custom and that of his curate to stand in the 
eniraiKv^ to the sacred building with a plate before 




of their dues : no one could enter Muthc 
least a copper on the plate. To do the 
he pronounced a blessing on the head 
tributor, though it was equally true tin 
tioned his blassings according to the m 
gifts. Thus to those who put cojjper < 
plate he said, ‘God bless you!' to tin 
silver he said, ‘God Alniigiity bless yo 
those who put a gold -piece ou the jjiab 
large piece of silver, he added, ‘ God anc 
mother bless you !’ 

“ It happened that on 
ber than usual of his par 
rowsool chapel, but tlie j 
put on tlie plate, or if th 

resist the demands of the 
gathered about the d( 

The priest, supposi 
authority, felled f- 
pie rest of the crowd, how 
in on those who 
great was the p 
ple tliat in their i 
framework, 
the building, 
with a good gr 
thenj that lie would 


1001 SOULS had nothing to 
ey had they determined to 
priest. Accordingly, they 
)or and began to press forward, 
ug that they would not resist his 
one OT two of them with his stick. 

rever, undeterred, pressed 
were nearest the entrance, and so 
pressure and determination of the peo- 
-r impetuosity they carried the door, 
posts lintels and priest, with them into 
Father Mick accepted his defeat 
ace, ascended the altar and informed 
1 never again stand nf +1.^^ a..,.,. 
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of the church to keep woman or child out of 
the house of God^ and then and there took up a col- 
lection to repair the injury wliicli had been done. 

Among those who had felt the weight of Eatlier 
Mick^s blackthorn was a man named Jeiiimie 
Brownie^ a tall^ mnsciilar fanner/ who had iiii- 
questionably led the attack upon tlie priest but 'wlio 
would never admit the charge, claiming that it was 
the door, not the holy Father, they had attacked. 
Jemmie, however, had suffered from /Fatlier' Mc- 
Navigan an injury greater than the wound inflicted 
by the priest^s blackthorn stick. His domestic hap- 
piness had been completely wrecked, and a great and 
bitter sorrow had come into his life. Yet in the 
hice of disgrace and shame lie clung to tlie Churcli 
at whose altars officiated the very priest who liad 
done him so grievous a -wrong. The anointiijg of 
Father Mick^s shiUakih on the head of Jennnie 
Brownie was, however, the last metaphorical but 
significant straw that broke the cameFs back; the 
breach between priest, .and parishioner could not 
now be healed. Brownie ceased to go to mass, 
though he sought no other place of wmrsliip. For 
a time the antagonism . between the twm men w^as 
mutual, but finally Father Mick wms removed to ^ 
anotlier parish, and, the irritating cause of his re- 
sentment being absent, the anger of the good-hearted 
Irishman died away. ' ■ 4,:; 

■ ^^Frora this: brief sketch the reader will begin to 
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understand a part of my mission to this parish. It 
was to see Jemmie ' Brownie I had come to Bal- 

loiighadherrin. He was a Catholic, it is true, and 
I was a Protestant clergyman, but we had been boys 
together; many a hare had we hunted, I doing exe- 
cution with my muzzle-loader, he carrying the game. 
To reach Jcmmie in safety, howwer, itwas necessary 
foi me to take a cruise through Clew Bay and New- 
poit Bay, and it would be equally if not more ne- 
cesary to return by a similar circuitous route. 

“I wish I could paint a life-likeness of my old 
friend Jcmmie. In his boyhood he could speak veiw 
little English, and what he did speak was the very 
worst English that I have ever heard. On one occa- 
sion he came to our house at a late liour as the bearer 
of a message from Colonel Banes to my father. He 
knocked at the door, and upon the inquiry, ‘ Who 
m fcre?- I,, .-opliej, -Tfe Sha,..„ E.,,v„ie, 
Cnrielou Banes s gosaoor; open tlie door an’ & me 
dooh (let me in).’ 

“ On another occasion, when sent to mail a letter 
he knocked at the post-office window and called 
Arrah, Misther Post, would ye open the door 
-office?’ 

progr^s in the years that 
seen him — progress at least 
tongue ; indeed, his fluency 
After the usual salutation, 
w'as all that even an 
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Irisli welcome could be. expected to be_, lie iiitrodiiceci 
me to liis son Patsey, the exact image of himself in 
his boyhood days^ adding to- the few words of intro- 
diiction^ 

fine boy, sir, a very fine boy; shy, sir, shy, 

: very shy, but smart ; w^onld Yer Eiverince examine 
him? He^s learned, sir,, throught lie^s learned- — 
more thin his father ever was, God be good to ns all ! 
Examine him, sir — plase ■ examine liimd 

Haying been so strongly urged to examine Pa t- 
sey, and knowing that to refuse Avould hurt my old 
friend, I ventured to ask the question : 

^ Patsey, how many Gods are there f 
^'Poor Patsey made no reply, and once more 
Jemmie broke in : 

^ ^‘’'SShy, sir, very shy; shy,, .but smart answer 
His Eiverince, Patsey — ans’wer, sir. How many 
Gods?’ Then in a whisper loud enough for all to 
liear, Jemmie leaned over to assist Patsey by saying, 

‘ Amjthmg over three ye’re wrong f adding as an 
apology for the prompting that ^ Patsey is a very shy 
boy, but smart’ 

In addition to the fixct that Jemmie Brownie is 
the open enemy of Fatlier McYavigan, xve had a 
claim on his assistance inasmuch as he was the imcle 
of Welly Gray on her motlier’s side. It chanced that 
while we were considering, during our stay In Dub- 
lin, what could be done for the fair young girl so 
cruelly imprisoned, Daniel More had given his 
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i ve caught ea as shure as giurs iron ! 

“‘Caught what, Daniel?’ asked Terence O’Dowd, 
who sat brooding moodily over his trouble. 

“ ‘ Faith, only a little fancy that was flittin’ like 
a nioth before a candle,’ said Daniel— ‘jist a bit av 
an idea, that’s all f and we could get nothing more 
out of him just then. 

iiie next morning, when only a few select 
friends were together, Daniel suggested that some 
one of us should visit Balloughadherrin and secure 
the co-operation of Nelly’s uncle, Jemmie Brownie, 
Avho could do more to bring Father McNavigan to 
his senses than any other man living. We gladly 
adopted the suggestion, and I vms chosen as the 
man best fitted for the mission. 

“Having arrived at Balloughadherrin, and hav- 
ing received my welcome from Brownie as de- 
scrik'd, I soon won for myself my old place in the 
affections of my boyhood’s friend. All that Jem- 
mie could do to interest or amuse me was cheer- 
fully done, and thus it happened that a day or two 
after my arrival I was duly informed of a wake 
which was to k held over the body of a certain Mar- 
tin londra of Balloughadherrin. I knew the dead 
man well ; no member of the Church of Rome put 
more faith iu holy water than Martin had done. 
His wife Molly was of great repute in the town, as 
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she cured or professed to cure certain diseaM^s by a 
charm. I have often seen her operate on children^ 
and she herself had unbounded faith Jo, her own 
powers,. but. Martin held steadfastly to the virtues 
of. holy water. Morning, noon and night he 
crossed himself , with if: it was liis panacea for all 
the ills of soul and body. Poor Martin was dead 
and was pronounced a ‘ beautiful corpse.^ Biddy 
Brady and Sally McHale had laid lii,ni out- — two 
of the best ‘hands’ in the village. Biddy, in fact, 
was famous for closing the eyes of a corpse beauti- 
fully pit w^as her forte, and a family would no more 
have tliouglit of allowing any member to die with- 
out having Biddy Brady present to close bis eyes 
than without the priest’s presence to anoint him. 
Besides, Biddy was one of the best /^mier*yin tlie 
parish ; her voice in an Irish ciy was beautiful ; 
she would always in her keening do justice to the 
corpse whose eyes she had closed. Of course, 
there was a slight fee for each service, but then 
that service was exceptionally well rendered. 

“The body of Martin Tondra was laid out on 
the front door, bvhich had been taken off the binges 
and placed on stot>ls. His soul, in the opinion 
of the entire community, was evidently in purga- 
tory; this was inferred front the prayers which 
Ihddy, the widow and the company of friends 
offered with frantic importunity for its repose. 
Some of the votems^ or members of sacred orders, 
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such as the Carmelites, Lay Sisters and others, 
urged petitions for the release of the imprisoned 
spirit. At times these would thump violently on 
theii chests, and again, raising their hands to 
heaven, they would implore the saints, angels and 
the Virgin Mary to have mercy upon his poor soul 
and be pleased to pacify the angry God. 

“After every good Catholic had prayed for the 
soul of the dead man the next pi'oper thing was for 
each ‘boy’, and ‘girl’ to go to the wake. Six 
‘mould’ candles, a plate of snuff and another of 
tobacco were laid on the corpse, a large number of 
new clay pipes were provided, and after the first 
cry, which was led by Biddy Brady and twenty 
others all standing together and rocking to and fi-o 
as if they were on board ship and rolling on a 
rough sea, the fun began. Up to this pokt the 
proceedings were in accordance with universal cus- 
tom and the programme was literally carried out. 

“Afterward an extempore entertainment was 
held. The beginning of the night was made hid- 
eous with all manner of singing j love songs, comic 
^ug.. weird mn^, vmg out in strange discordance. 
Then followed the games and tricks— ‘Horth the 
Broag, Vatch the Candle,’ ‘Hunt the Slipper’ 
ana many othei-s. In some of these games only the 
yomig men take part, as the exeraise is severe and 
paiiiiul^ often Violent and briitaL” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Tliis, tliis lias thrown a serpent to my heart 
While it o’erflowed with tenderness and joy, 

With all the sweetness of exulting love : 

JiTow naught but gall is there and burning poison.’^ 


Twas midnight, and the lake -was still ; 

The moon Jiad reached the highest hill ; 
The placid sky with sparkling light 
Bestowed enchantments on the night. 

No sound was lieard, not e’en a breeze 
Produced a rustle in the trees 
Which skirt the inouiit and fringe the lake; 
Nor did an echo once awake. 

So soft the night-bird clipped its wing 
To touch the cool perennial spring 
Which glided from its flinty bed 
And followed where its windings led. 


^^rpHESE words would about describe my sar- 
-L ronndincys. I found mvself not at Ain Win 


A- roundings. I found myself not at Martin 
Tondra’s wake, but at the upper lake of Bin> 
rowsool, at midnight, under a certain rock and 
witliiii a few yards of the water’s edge. I was 
alone, and yet not exactly alone, for Jemmie 
Brownie sat not far off at another turn of the lake. 
I had scarcely taken my seat, however, when a 
spectre stood out in the moonlight before me, and, 

■ ■ ISii 






although I had been prepared by Brownie for the 
appearance of the apparition, I was startled ibr the 
moment. The midnight visitor was a gaunt, grim 
woman in rags; instinctively, I suppose, or else by 
a sort of cunning, she discovered my momentary 
trepidation, and immediately addressed me in a 
voice which was calm yet had a wonderful thrill 
of pathos in it : 

“ 'A woman I was once, good sir— nay, start not, 
I am a •woman still, though a spectre too; for of 
a truth it is demon spectres only who -would fulfill 
my mission— demons that do what I shall do, ex- 
pose a holy priest and bring the anathemas of the 
Holy Church upon me. But then I shall be 
avenged— avenged !’ She paused for a moment 
and glanced wildly around; her teeth began to 
chatter; her form bent almost to the ground, her 
hands wei'e clasped together, aud as she swayed her 
body from right to left, aiid then backward and for- 
ward, every part of it became convulsed as if groups 
of demons bad seized upon her. The paroxysm, how- 
ever, was soon over, and with the assistance of Jem- 
mie Brownie, who came to her aid, for she was his sis- 
ter Maggie, the poor demented creature was soothed 
and restored, at least for a time, to her right mind. 

“Maggie Brownie at the age of fifteen was a 
most Ixautiful girl, growing day by day, as the 
w, pui ei , sweeter, more meet for tender 
affection. One day a lady 
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named McAl|:mie drove tliroiigli the -streets of the 
village io which Maggie lived, and was so impressed 
with the:gir]^s beautiful face- and -graceful figure, as 
well as with her musical voice and quick Irish wit, 
that she took her into her family and educated her 
with her own daughters. 

In due time Maggie Brownie married an officer 
of the Inland reveniie force: I shall withhold his 
name for obvious reasons. He was a devout Catho- 
lic, of good education, and a man who conscientious- 
ly discharged the duties of his- station. Unhappily, 
he 'was much older than the beautiful and accom- 
plished girl wdiom he had married, and yet their 
imion should have been happy, for they loved each 
other with all their hearts. For a year or two their 
home was inimarred by a cloud ; the first shadow 
that dimmed tlie sunshine ^vas the death of Mag- 
gie^s friend and benefactress, Mrs. MeAlpine ; the 
next was the visits of a young priest, Father Mick 
McNavigan. Irish liospitality is proverbial, and 
Father Mick^s reception by his two parishioners 
•was not less kind than that usually accorded to the 
parish priest. Maggie^s husband was the descend- 
ant of an old Irish family whose door was ever 
open and wdiose table was always spread for friend 
and stranger; with inflexible rectitude and traditional 
l^enevolenee were blended a cheerful disposition and 
that considerate familiarity which won the liking 
of all who came in contact with him. Father Mick 
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Avas soon under the charm of his host’s manners 
and for a long time his daily calls and lengthened 
visits were attributed solely to that influence; but 

Spots and shadows sometimes blend witli light. 

“ So it was with Maggie’s husband. A hanc^hty 
temper nowand then rendered his fine qualitfes, a 
source of danger to himself and to his Avife, and too 
often threw Maggie and the priest together. It was 
not long before the wily Father Mick began to play 
the rdle of sympathizer ; had it been any other than 
a holy priest who assumed that character, she Avonld 
have scorned his consolations ; but he was her con- 
fessor, her spiritual adviser and the companion of 
ler husband. He claimed the privilege — nay the 
rjght— to console her. Moreover, the holy priest 
knew nearly everything about them, and Avhat he 
f ul not yet know he Avould ultimately find out. 
JNor was it necessary for him to resort to any harsh 
measures to do this; the eoufessional AvouId so^n 
lev^l the traces of human Aveaknesses and petty 
trailties lying unsuspected in the heart 
“ For tAvo years Father Mick paid his daily visits 
yd y by Maggie’s h„sb«„d began to snspert 
in his heaee an'l his aeteS 

lii» wife seem«l m some way imuhted: her person 

M ?thaT Ti’ beauti- 

hd, If that were possible ; b«t there was less ener<.y 
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in' her Diovemeiits^ her dark languid blue eyes had 
lost; theiivteiideniesSj and a soft melanclioly over- 
.shadoAveddieivcolintenaiice. ' Gradually the convic- 
tion forced itself upon his mind that his wife^s. af- 
fections were from some cause or other being alien- 
ated from him. At times he noticed that her eyes 
were weighed down with heavy thoughts^ and if 
they caught his gaze fixed upon her the soft bloom 
of her countenance deepened into a burning glow 
or faded into a deathly pallor. At times^ too, she 
was verj!^ capricious^ sometimes sinking into, the 
deepest melaiielioly and again breaking out into tlie 
most violent excitement, so that in four years from 
the date of her marriage Maggie Brownie had ceased 
to wear even tlie semblance of a devoted wife. 

‘^‘ It has been said that love is more nearly akin 
to hate than to liking, and the ehange that took 
place in the feelings of Maggie^s husband on the 
discovery of his wife^s indifference wwild seem to 
prove this. In the bitterness of his heart he sought 
occasions to humiliate and degrade her, and daily he 
hurled at her reproaches which threw her into fits 
of hysterical laughter or moved her to tears. Well 
was it for him that the latter effect was sometimes 
produced, or else before his death he would have 
had the terrible calamity to endure of seeing her a 
raving maniac; but her tears 'sometimes allayed the 
scorching fever which day and.';- night consumed her 
brain and heart. 
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; ^VOne- nightj maddeiiecl /by suspicion^ Maggie^s 
husband left his conch and pretended to leave his 
home; next' morning his body was founds, a dis- 
figured mass retaining scarcely a resemblance to its 
former self. The ground around was trampled and 
red with the- blood which had /flowed from a hun- 
dred wounds inflicted by knife or dagger. 

Before the corpse could be moved^ or even 
covered, the unfortunate Maggie came suddenly 
upon the scene. At sight of the ghastly body she 
gave one wild shriek, her eyes started from their 
sockets and the blood rushed like a torrent to her 
brain ; she staggered back, but when some one held 
out his hands to catch her, she turned and fled 
from the place, a poor maniac. After wandering 
from place to place for a year or more in wild un- 
rest, Maggie, a wreck of her former self, returned 
to the neighborhood of her own village. She was 
dressed in beggar’s rags and lived in holes and 
caves, shunning contact with every one, hiding her- 
self in the day and only venturing out at night, 
when she would roam for hours along the banks of 
Burrowsool Lake. 

The murderer of her husband has never been 
discovered; Jemmie Brownie claims to be in pos- 
session of ftcts which would convict the guilty party, 
but the influence of the Church, together with the 
power of an influential family, has so far kept his 
lips sealed. After Maggie had subsided into a sort 
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of calm lier brother led the way to a small dilap- 
iclatecl cabin, which ser%^ed her for a refuge in bad 
weather, and now while. I write the conclncllng lines 
of her story the poor creature^ seated on the ground, 
stretches out her bare feet to the feeble ■\?armtli of 
■a smouldering fire and mutters to. herself these 
meaningless ■ words : ■ 

^ Hmiey-biirley, limber-lock,. 

' Five miles from seven oclock- 1 
I sat and sung 
Till daylight sprung. ■... 

Out, caine Tod 
With, his long rod, 

And beat us as you 'would a clod. 

Belles, iny dear, ■, 

. ., Lend a spear 

Til! I go to the wood and kill a fat deer. 

A Write down hiekeldy-pickeldy pied ^ 

My heart bleeds for poor .Maggie sitting there 
crooning her iioiiseose, ■but'. ^ ■every' now and then 
looking over her slioiilder; in- abject ■ terror. 

" ^ Maggie/ I say kindly, ^ can^t. .you give me some 
better poetry than; that 

a moment she: rose, and -.taking from a cup- 
board a roll of stained and' faded papers, handed me 
the following lines: 

^ What mean these rising tempests -in my soul ? 

What mean these surging billows of despair— 

These waves which in such desperate fury roll, 

Casting wild discord over.scen^ so fair — 
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A discord which I never felt till iioWj 
A tempest under which my sonl iimst bow ? 

‘^*And yet that such a storm from such a source 
Should rise to agitate the human breast 
Is not in harmony with ISTatiire’s course : 

From such a cause tliis heart should be at rest. 
l^ot thus with me ; I do not feel it so : 

The source is bright^ but dark the streams that flow, 

* Yet love itself is something God lias fixed 
Within the universal breast of man ; 

A stream from out the tlirone^ it flows iinmixed 
And pore efen here as where its flow began. 
Though tainted be the cisterns which it fills, 
itself is God-like hiiid all human ills.’ 

There were two other stanzas, but the pj 
was so faded and smeared that they were illeg 
with the exception of the last couplet : 

^ Come to my help, remove this load of gall ; 

, Take from my heart the fears that on it fall’ 
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That talking knave 

Consumes his time in speeches to the rabble. 

And sows sedition up and down the city, 

Picking lip discontented fools.” — O tway. 

«"T ^yiLL not' divulge the result of tlie eonfer- 
■A. ence between JeDiiiiie Brownie, his sister 
Maggie and myself^ as to do so wwild be to inflict 
a \?ouBd on more titan one individiiaL The mom- 
ing following that sad interview^ on the borders of 
the lake, I took an afiecting fiirew^ell of them both. 
Poor Maggie especially seemed to regret my de- 
parture, and looked at me in so wistful a manner 
that I had some trouble to keep back the tears that 
filled my eyes. Some faint glimmering of reason as- 
serted itself for a time: she called me by my name, 
and even recalled to my recollection certain events in 
the history ol* our earlicn* days which I myself had 
forgotten ; but these rational moments were but 
transient, like the gleaming of the sun through the 
nioimtain-mists. 

As 1 descended into the valley through a region 
wdiere only the ^dry bones ^ of the earth were visi- 
ble, T could not divert my thoughts from the me]- 
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aucholy scene I had witnessed ; I thonght of Mag- 
gie Bi'ownie as of another Eve cast out of Paradise, 
and my heart was very heavy. Soon, however, I 
was recalled very unpleasantly to a recollection of 
my surroundings. A soft rain began to fall and 
soon penetrated my garments ; then a heavy mist 
settled down upon my path and obscui’ed the moun- 
tains, sea and islands from my eyes. The rain be- 
gan to pour faster and the wind increased to a hur- 
ricane ; as I continued my \vay in the face of the 
storm, foaming cascades bm-st from every cleft and 
crevice of rock and threatened to stop my progress. 
Wluit was yet more serious, I knew that Eandal 
Dimsey, who was waiting for my return, would not 
bo able to bring liis boat asliore for me, nor would 
ho bo able to remain at anchor wliere lie was. My 
thoughts kept pace with the weather, both becoming 
more gloomy ; the rain was now coming down in 
sheets ; every brook and creek \vas tilled to over- 
flowing, and the wind seemed to hiss in mockeiy at 
my dismal plight. Fortunately, I rcmcmberci.i that 
the vilhige of Cloonagesli lay not tar olf to my 
right, and thither I directed my sti.’ps. Oloonagesii 
is but a small cluster of huts in the midille of a boa, 
without tree or bush, field or garden, except a few 
black hillocks on which the wretcdied inhal)itants 
cuiti\ai(‘d a small crop ol Irish potatoc's. .:Vny 
shclt.T from the tempest was aweptable just ilieii, 
and I thankfully took refuge among tlic humble in- 
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habitants of tlie wretched littlewillcige. Tlie entire 
coiiimiiiiitj i?as unable to provide a decent eoticli 
for me to lie on ; therefore when the storm mode- 
rated somewhat I sought .the inn of Isewport, and 
the,re I invite your company^ good reader^ as there 
are sights to' see and things to hear wliicli Avill 
astonish’ . those not familiar with Romish ceremo- 
nies. , 

During the w^eek whieli had just ehipsod won- 
derful tilings had happened in the small village of 
Glaiigarravy^ but a short distance from tlie town. Al 1 
the young people from t^velve to twenty years of age 
had partaken of fohe second sacrament’ — namely^ 
confirmation. Now, if it be aslvccl, ^Vhat is included 
in taking the second sa(a’ain out? I answer, tirsb 
the subject prepares himself for it liy fastings, 
prayers, penances and absolutions. Secondly, ho 
performs ^ an act of faith,’ "^an act of hope,’ Gin act 
of charity,’ ^ an act of desire,’ ^an act of thanksgiv- 
ing,’ ^ an act of fear,’ ^ an act of humility,’ ^ a prayer 
for receiving,’ Gaiiother prayer for receiving,’ Gin 
act of praiKse and adoration,’ ^an obligation,’ and ^a 
conclusion.’ Thirdly, having accomplished all these 
acts by repeating so many words, cacli young person 
from twelve to twenty I'eceives a charadcr — vix. Ga 
siiperiiatiiral maik in his or her soul which c*an 
never be bhitted out.’ But how? By iieing 
anointed by tlie holy bishoi) with oil and balm, and 
by having his hands laid on him and caeh oik^ tv- 
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ceiviug simultaneously a slap in the face and the 
sign of the cross, ' 

“ The young peoirle of Glangarravy had not only 
received the sujjernatural mark, but with it, by the 
imposition of the bishop’^s hands, the oil, the balm, 
the sign of the cross and the slap in the face, they 
received also the Holy Ghost, and now, having com- 
pleted the necessary acts, together with no small 
number of penances, concluded by partaking of the 
holy Eucharist. 

“And yet this was not the conclusion. There 
was yet to come the soiree in the boys’ scliool-room, 
when tlie venerable and very reverend bishop pre- 
sided, and six holy Fathers of the Choreli and shep- 
herds of those lambs of the fold with the supernat- 
ural mark upon them and the Hoi v Ghost in them 
surrounded him on the platform. It was a heavenly 
sight to see so many guilty ones, just made innocent, 
coming together with those wonderfully jrowerful 
and holy priests who pardoned all their sins, healed 
their souls, sanotified their hearts and put the Holy 
f< host within them. Especially is this an affecting 
sight when we remember how they wcri' instructed 
to conduct themselves after commiinion — namely, 

‘ to say their prayers and to spend the rest of the 
tlay in reading, pniycr, recreation of mind, pious and 
charitable offices and good works.’ This 'would not 
he necessary, however, until all was over and until 
each young person with tlie supernatural mark had 
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retired to liis own privacy. But liere is the over- 
whelming tlioiiglit : So much innocence and perfec- 
tion in one place^ priests and people^ how will they 
conduct their social, meeting? 2siO doubt they w,ill 
emulate the innocent and piire^ wd:io 

^ In heaven above, the starry sphere, 

Their happy hours in joy and hymning spend.’ 

Led on by holy priests' from strain to strain of lofti- 
est sentiment and song, it will be siiblinie beyond 
description— ■ What mortals scarce could conipre- • 
liend^ or Imman tongue declare.’ 

Nevertheless^ mortal though I am, I shall ven- 
ture to give the programme of the evening, remind- 
ing the reader at the same time that it was the 
climax of the Iioly services conducted by the vener- 
able and very reverend bishop and six of his clergy 
ill the village of Glangarrayy. 

The bishop having taken his chair and the holy 
Fathers having surromided him on the platform, 
two of them stood up face to face and played on their 
violins a very bcautifal ditef entitled ^ The Shaking 
o’ the Barley,’ This of course must have been to 
imitate the sweep of the seraph’s harp in the iqmard 
scene of innocence. How easy it w’'as to reconcile 
the next performance by one of the absolvers with 
the heavenly songs as he played upon his cremona 
^The Flittin’ o’ the Cow,’ ^ Paddy O’Baferty’ and 
several other tunes of the same class ! Nor was any 
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necessary tor tlie tact that tlie reverend fid- 
dlers were followed by six of those who had just 
received the holy supernatural mark tipon them and 
the Holy Gliost within them, who eame to the plat- 
form and struck up, for the general edification, sev- 
eral other comic songs and itieces, which so elevated 
the venerable and very reverend bishop that be ex- 
pressed how much pleasure it gave him to preside 
at such a meeting, and the difficulty he felt in com- 
plying with the request to make a speech. The 
venerable and very reverend gentleman then called 
upon the schoolmaster of Glangarravy for another 
eomic song, and he ^vas followed by one of the holy 
priests with the following oration 
“He had come there, he said, to exhibit himself 
as an example of obedience. The pai-ish priest of 
Glangarravy was well up in drilling, and, he should 
fancy, would drdl Garibaldi himself. He had 

nothing to say to them, but they had Mr vyitfi 

Ins eremona, and alsi, the Eov. Mr. , ^vho, since 

His Eeyereuce had added farming to his holy pro- 
fession, had become a poet, and he did not helieye 
there Wiis a calf on the premises to which he had 

not written an ode. The Eey. Mr had lots 

Ot original pieces for their delectation. Tliere was 
scarcely a turf on all Cloonagesh about which he 

himself could play was a barrel-organ, which iu- 
slnimeut was not at hand, else ho would have been 
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very glad, to have done wliat he could at tlie Glan- 
garravy soiree. 

Part Second ended with- another programme of 
fiddling aiul singing Joy their Re^mrerujes^ after whicli 
the Rev, Mr. ^ — — delivered the following speech' : 

^ The parish priest of Glaiigarravy has recjiiested 
me , to come to-night^ but he quite- forgot that the 
‘^Gadder'^^ was in- the way, and it was not, like 
■Jacob’s ladder, a mere vision of a thing, but a stern 
reality. The parish priest of Glangarra\y had no 
mercy on pedestrians. . He. was not formed to be a 
bishop at all. , He keeps a most disinterested Prot- 
estant pony; it never gets the chance of going on 
its knees for a friend. It is not a Catholic or uni- 
versal pony, because its services are confined to the 
master that gives it. corn. Its soul can never rise 
above that. It is not at all like the bisliop’s pony, 
Biddy,” whieli is at anybody’s bidding. Pie would 
propose tliat when Biddy dies her bones be trans- 
formed into snuff-pens, that all the clergymen wlioin 
she serves may have a memorial of her.’ One day 
Biddy went down upon her knees for him and 
raised him up toward heaven, but his sinful gravi- 
tation brought him down again. He ^\^OlIld pro- 
pose the following mottoes for the two ponies; for 
the bishop’s ; ^ Here lies the pious pony, poor Biddy, 
who was always on her knees for everybody.’ For 
the pony of tlie parish priest he would give : ^ Here 
lies a poor condemned Protestant horse; like his 
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master, lie lived at liis ease and died on r 

clover/ 

“ The Rev. Mr. speech wound up v 
song, Nancy lill,’ and three cheers were o-i 
the venerable and very reverend bishop, '"v 
nrned thanks in feeling terms ; and with th 
exliortation for all to say their prayers fifteei 
utes and to spend the rest of their time ii 
itnal reading, prayer, pious and charitable 

fite etc., the week’s holy service at Glanw 

ended. ^ 

“The confirmation at Glang: 
our attention was next dire 
which was being made to Loi 
bog-pond, the name of which 
the cloc^’ and which t'"“ *' 

Turlough At this lough the inhabitants o 
parishes for fifty miles aroimd were congregated 

cW Gnlikf tT" luany of their 

they to Croaeli Patrick, 

my ode on horses, donkeys and mules or were 

irawn m wagons; only the very noorest of tl 

were „„ ta, .e „Le„, 

led T 


garra\y concluded, 
to a pilgrimage 
h Keeran, a muddy 
signifies Ghe lake of 
was situated in the parish of 

f all the 



liowever, like John Gilpiiij obIj not so fas^ came 
thoiL-ands of pilgrims^ bringing witli them their 
credentials. These were numerous and varied — 
hair" liv^m (he dog, liair from tlie pig, liair fi-om 
the cat, hair from the horse, mule, ass, bullock or 
goat ; feathers from the fowl ; a spaiicel or tether 
from the calf ’ a drop of milk from the cow or a 
print of lier butter ; a bit of wool from the sheep ; 
a few straws troni the thatch ; a clod from the field, 
a bit of grass, a bit of green corn, a bit of potato- 
stalk, — all manner of bits, all manner of fragments 
from field and firm, hub and hay-yard, bird and 
l)easts. They brought these and deposited them, 
with a certain number of Are MaHas, salvos and 
credos first bsaid^ on each, in the blessed Lough 
Keeran for the good of said cattle, thereby prevent- 
ing madness, disease, decline, blight, blast, storm, 
fire and death. In order to make the matter more 
assured, each pilgrim brought back from Lough 
Keeran a bottle — some, two or three bottles — of 
water, for which they liacl to 2)ay the priest; this 
water tliey administered to all sick persons and cat- 
tle and sprinkled in all manner of places in their 
liouses and fields. This was the manner of the pil- 
grimage, and as I was near the lough, I approached 
for a closer view. Some thousands of persons were 
gathered there, and with them were their parish 
priests. The w^^ok after the pilgrimage you might 

* Seo Appendix J, 
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meet some one of these worthies going on another pil- 
giimage to Ballinasloe fair, 'where they would make 
several large investments in horseflesh and cattle 
and, as Daniel would say, ‘Faix, there can’t be a 
doubt about it, Masther Terry, l)ut it’s because the 
Keeran wathcr is so good that Father Dirnmity’s 
cattle thrives an’ multiplies so hist with him.’* 
“Of course the necessary number of fiddles were 
there, and all the other associations of the pilgrim- 
age, but as most of these have been described else- 
where, I shall only glance at one scene. This was 
an entertainment by the schoolmasters of several 
parishes j which gentlemen, let me say, were identi- 
fied with the National Board of Education, who re- 
ceived their stipends from the Englisli government, 
and were consequently patronized by the Eom- 
ish priests. This eiitertainment consisted in an 
enormous ammrut of stump oratory on politics and 
religion. I listened for a short while to one of the 
speakers, whose theme was 'Eeligious Liberty.’ I 
was soon convinced that he was neither orator nor 
theologian, and that he did not understand what he 
was talking about. The spoutcr was not worth 
and I was turning away in disgust when 
arrested by a few words^ 

said he, ‘ this is not my opin- 
true CatBolic .. . 
rseh^es. ' ; It is , , 
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riglits of ci'yi’Z liberty or the riglits of religious lib- 
erty ; both are lies— always in the Jin^uths of Pi'ot- 
■estaiitSj and sometimes mentioned by false-hearted 
Catholies/and containing as much good sense as ilie 
riglit to commit suicide. How can a true son of 
tiiat Chiirch which lias ever avowed the deepest 
hostility to the principles of religions liberty be 
justified in desiring it for heretics ? It is intoler- 
able to see among ns this miserable device for de- 
ceiving Protestants. Away witli the delusion ! It 
IS not Catholicism ; it is heresy — one of the foulest 
heresies ever foisted upon this age by the fether of 
all deceit. No man has a right to choose for liiin- 
self God Aimiglity never gave us any such per- 
missioDj and tlierefore we who are Catholics are 
justified in refusing it. We must compel m.m to 
aeeept our fedth if they ivill not^ 

Snell were the principles inciilcated at the sta- 
tion of Loiigli Keeran. These teachings liave had 
their effeetj as many Protestant families in the soiitli 
and west of Ireland can testify — effects which have 
stained and blackened the pages of Ireland's liis- 
tory. ■ 

^H^ormerly rifles, revolvers, blonderlmsses and 
shot-guns were the instruments used for the destruc- 
tion of their fellow-men by dastardly fanatics, but 
of itite years a m.uvand more terrible factor lias been 
introduced into tliese infuioous movements — namely, 
djmaniite— by which not only public and private 
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buildings have been seriously damaged, but the 
wholesale destruction of human life attempted. 
Among these- outrages is that of the attack on the 
residence of a Mr. Hussey of Ellenburn, the accoiint 
of which is before mens I write. The fl-ict to which 
I especially call your attention, however, is the 
following testimony, which wns borne as to the 
character and worth of both Mr. Hussey and his 
wife : 

^ To the Editor of the Co7*h Ex(iminer: 

^^ ^Deab Sie: Authoritative statements having 
been made in the press and elsewhere that some 
persons living in Mr. Hussey^s immediate neighbor- 
hood must have been the perpetrators of the above 
horrible outrage, or at least must have given active 
and guilty assistance to the principal parties con- 
cerned in it, now we, the undersigned tenants on 
the property and living in closest proximity to El- 
lenburn House and demesne, take this opportunity 
of declaring in the most public and solemn manner 
that neither directly nor indirectly, by word or deed 
by counsel or approval, had we any participation in 
the tragic disaster of November 28 ili. 

^ The relations hitherto existing between Mr. 
Hussey and us have been ever of the most friendly 
character. As a landlord his dealings with us were 
such as gave unqualified satisfixction, and were 
marked by justice, impartiality and very great in- 
dulgence, As a neighbor lie was extremely kind 
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aocl obliging, ready whenever applied to to aid iis as 
far as lie was able in every difficulty, or trial in 
wliieli we might be placed. The bare suspicion, 
therefore, of being' ever so remotely coimected with 
the recent explosion is to us a source of deepest 
pain— a suspicion we repudiate with lioiiesi indig- 
nation. . 

Furthermore, the singular charity, benevolence 
and amiability of Mrs. Hussey are long and inti- 
mately known to us. We witness almost daily her 
bountiful treatment of the poor and tender care of 
the sick and infirm. Her ears never refuse to listen 
with sympathy to every tale of distress, nor will she 
hesitate with her own hands to wash and dress the 
festering wounds and sores of those who flock to her 
from all the siirrourKliog parishes. 

“^With such knowledge as this we should in- 
deed be worse than fiends did we raise a liand, 
against the Hussey family or engage in any enter- 
prise that ivould necessitate their departure from 


amono^ us. 


“This letter is signed by twenty of Mr. Hussey’s 
tenants ; their <lecIaration may be true or it may Jiot 


be : the men who would try to murder Mr. Hussey 
would not scruple to lie about it. Two things are 
true, however, first, that the murderous atternptwas 
made ; second, that the priests knew by whom it 
was made, Mr. Hussey was .a. good, land lord, yet, 
as ill the case of .Mr. ,Fit2;gerald^ he; and his good 
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■wife, who had been 'a ministering angel to the sick 
and poor around them,’ were obliged to leave their 
home, to forsake their country, because so long as 
the doctrine preached at Lough Keerau, that ‘re- 
ligious liberty is heresy,’ is held, the life of no Prot- 
estant is safe in the south or west of Ireland.” 



CHAPTEE XVIL 


sliarp revenge, nor liell itself, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, . 

Which day and night doth dreadfully acciise— 
Condemns the wretch, and still the charge renews.” 

BliYDEN, 

OOME of my readers may imagine ' that the last 
^ four chapters are a digression from the thread 
of riiy narrative ; tins they will soon see is not tlie 
case, and it is still necessary to introduce one cliap- 
ter anore at this place in order to unite the broken 
links of my 'Story. . 

A few days after the return of our good friend 
from the Teerina Mountains, where he had gone in 
our interest, Jenimie Brownie paid a visit to Father 
McNavigaii. The priest was at home — ^fit home in 
more seiises tliaii one. It was Sunday, Fatlicr Miek 
had said the first and second masses, and, havino' 
discharged those sticred duties on an empty stomach, 
lie was now seated close to a eomfoilalde j)oat-firo 
and beibre a dii:iing-t;i])le upon ^vhich were a hand- 
some salmon trout hot from tlie clear peat a leg of 
mouiitain-riiuttoii erpially inviting; a dish of Irish, 
potatoes, fTis|) and clean from the white ashes of 
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tlie'peat; and. last, though not. least in his estiiiia"- 
tion, a 'bottle of. whisky. Two other clerical gen- 
tlemen who had assisted the priest wdtii the early 
and mid-day-masses were dining. with him. Father 
Mick was therefore' ' at . home, as ■ were liis com- 
panions. 

' ^^You donT love salmon, Father Luke ? You 
had better thry onr mountain-venison,^^ suggested 
Father Mick to the elder of his^ guests, with a sly 
wink at the younger of his companions. 

Make ■ the^ sign of 'the '.cross upon the victuals- 
and don’t begin :'telling -lies so soon after mass,” was 
Father: Luke’s curt', reply. 

. \ ^ It’s - His. Riverince here,. Father Tom, that don’t 
like salmon,’’ said the host blandly. 

'^^.'Thrue for ye — ^always before ' there’s a blessing 
asked . -upon - it,”- answered Fatlier- Tom, assuming 
a most,' sanctimonious -expression of countenance, 
“For meself,” said Father Mick, never care 
for it afther me dinner, but as both Yer Riverinces 
are very abstemious men when good victuals are 
scarce, I expect we shall have an abundance ; but 
ye know, Father Tom, there’s an old saying, ''Fish 
will swim, whether alive or dead,’ and therefore first 
oblige me by passing the bottle.” 

course I will, with tlie greatest pleasure in 
life,” said Father Tom; "but don’t you know that 
a bottle of whisky, like a bad messenger, sometimes 
stops on, the way?” ’Saying this, he first poured 
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out half a glass for himself, then passed the bottle 
to Father Luke, who, adding that bad messengers 
often make several stops on the way, demonstrated 
that feet as far as it applied to the bottle. 

Dinner having been disposed of, a pack of cards 
was produced, and without any compunction the 
reverend gentlemen sat down to ^vldle' away seV“ 
eral hours of the sacred day wdth cards and whisky. 

The reader must not suppose that this was an 
exceptional case. In all Catholic countries where 
the Sabbath is at all observed, after moss has been 
said and the priests have eaten the sacredness of the 
day is over. 

It was while the three priests were earnestly en- 
gaged with their game of cards and leisurely sip- 
ping their whisky punch that the announcement of 
the name of Jemmie Brownie fell upon the ears of 
Father MeJNfevigan with the startling effect of a 
thunder-peal. 

^ His companions, observing his terror, looked sig- 
nificantly at each other, and Father Luke jocularly 
suggested, , ■ . , _ 

am very much afraid Father Mick has not 
confessed all his sins ,- His Hiverinee looks some- 
what startled. You know the old adage: ^ A' guilty 
conscience needs no accuser.’ 

The younger priest, who was, , in 
.sober of the 
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by this . inopportune visit in, tlie presence of wit- 
■nesses, 

Brownie was, Jiowwer, admitted without delay, 
and acknowledged the presence of the two visiting 
clergymen with a respectful bow. Toward Father 
Mick, however, he maintained an attitude of defi- 
ance, while the priest was almost abject in his efforts 
to conciliate his unbending foe. 

His first question was what he himself would 
call a feeler,^^ and was intended to find out for 
what purpose this visit was made. 

‘Mlow did ye lave them all in Teerina?^^ he 
asked smoothly. 

Brownie understood instantly the drill of the 
question, and answered without a momeiit^s Jiosi- 
Mion : 

Don’t ax me that question, Father Mick: I 
came to see ye about me eldest sisther’s daughter, 
Kelly Gray.” 

Why,” said Father Mick with an attempt to 
speak easily, don’t ye know that she is gone to 
one of our religious houses, where her religion will 
be fostliered and lier education will be finished ? 
Didn’t ye hear slie had almost become a heretic be- 
fore we knew what was going on ?” 

. Ye mane ye sint her to a nunnery?” suggested 
Jemmie; and Father Mick nodded. 

''What niimiery?” questioned Brownie shortly, 
but to dus Father Mick returiu^cl no re\dy. 
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dliry talkin’ without' a dlirop to wet jour 
lipSj Jemmie/’ interrupted' Father Luke, anxious to 
smooth, .matters between the. two, '^^ancl His'Kiver- 
ioce '” (referring to Father Mick) forgets his good 
mannei’s and,: having poured out a glass' of wdiisky, 
lie lianded it to Brownie. 

“ Lo.ng life to Yer Riverince I” said Jeniiiiie with 
a bow, I signed the pledge under Father 
Mathew when I was a gossoor^ and, with the bless- 
ing .of the Ali'iiightj, have stuck to it ever since. 
It’s about me sisth'er’s daughter I aoi axin’, Father 
Luke.” ' '■ 

be shun', to -be shiire, Jeinmie,” replied 
Fatlier .Lulve liaslily, ' ‘’M.:)ut yC' miist.i:i’t p:ress .His 
Ehnnhice too <*losely, because ye’d be breaki.i.i,’ 
down the authority of the Church.” 

To do Father Luke justice, though this objection, 
aceornpanied by luimerous couglis, winks aiid liic- 
eonghs, served in no way to relieve Father M'ick’s 
embarrassment, it was intended to do so, and was 
the result of tlie Ivindest feelings. The youngest of 
the three priests, wdio until the arrival of Brownie 
had toned down Father Mick’s hilarity had been 
tlie' most' sober, now interposed with the remark 
that he saw no need of secrecy as to Nelly’s wl.ie.re-' 
alionts, and announced that she was in the convent 
of Castleliar, and that' her being there ^Yas a great 
honor eonterred upon dhe family. 

This statement also ...failed' of its, aiin,' which was 
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lie eaoglit tlie glance of iiictignant" wratli on tlie face 
of liis antagonists and hesitated. 

Brownie was quick to perceive his advantages 
aiids using the Irish tongues he addressed the priest 
with, sternj hiirning words ; 

It is now twenty years since you and Father 
Micks exchanged as many words as have passed be- 
tween us to-djB^ Never did I' exjxict to stand 
within the hearing of your voice agaios but I am 
here and so are yoUs and ids weighty 'business .which 
l)rings me here. You have blighted the reason and 
liappiness of my eolhcn hmmi (]:)rett3^s fiir girl)s and. 
tlie happiness and 1‘eason of my niecCs (da/mia dhass 
(tlie pnrty cliild), are withering in your liancls. I a.'ra 
110 murderei's or you, priest as you are, would die, 
but .,1 leave }'on to the just judgment of a liiglier 
Power. I want to know wliere you liave' |>ut my 
niece, and I want your authority to get her out of 
wliere slie is if it is her own free choice to leave. 
If you deny me either of these demands, I will ex- 
pose yon to the -workl and the story of the past will 
yet be told:’^ 

Father McNavigaii \vas no coward ; he had 
headed many a midnight raid wiieu bullets- hissed- 
on every side; yet in B.^owmie^s presence he sat 
silent, mute and submissive as a child,. It was not 
that he feared the ' exposure - of his conduct-; what- 
ever might have been his crime, the Church of which 
lie was a |)riest '-would throw about hi'm her pi'otec*- 
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tioii ; she had ■ sheltered greater transgressors in 
every age of her history^ and would not forsake 
him now. He who could forgive the sins of others 
mmht count with certainty upon the forgiveness of 
the Church. 

But Father McNavigan w-as hiimaii^ and a deep 
wound had been inflicted upon Ids heart in the ter- 
rible calamity which had overtaken Maggie Brownie. 
The nieinory of her girlish iiinoceiice and beauty^ 
and of the awful contrast of her present pitiable 
condition, added fuel to the fires of remorse which 
seemed about to consume him. 

The priest felt a vague wonder, amoiiiiting almost 
to superstition, whetlier there was not some fatality 
attaching to the Brownie family whereby lie wms 
doomed to be a eontiiuial source of trouble to them. 
When he first became involved witli ISTcdly it had 
never occurred to him that he was involving himself 
further with the famil}" whom he had already so cruel- 
ly wronged. Doubtless, he knew of the relationship 
to the Brownies, but Father Mick when 
g with the Bible, like a good many other 
lost his temper, and thereby 
.and it was not, until; Jem- 
he fully realized 
of Nelly 
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fail bt‘Jir it?” , So Father Miok' would have fought 
the eatire usseiiibly of Protestants in liis parish^ 
would have fought the goverD.mentj police detectives^ 
and all other officers of the law, on the subject of 
Nellyas incarceration, and would have defeated them 
and held her a prisoner as Eome holds thoiisaiids of 
woiiien prisoners to-dav. But Father Mick could 
not iWlit aaainst the terrors and tortures of his own 

O O 

eoiiscieoce, and against the inemoiy of the poor 
liiiman ^vreck ,wlio wandered ■ by tlie lake of Bur- 
rowsool ; tliat poor shadow indeed had. more terror 
for liini tlian the most hostile army. 

As lie sat there in tlie presence of Maggie 
Brownie’S brotlier a pallor overspread his face, liis 
breatliiiig became audible and hurried, and he 
sobl;)ed and groaned piteously. Truly, the way of 
tlie transgressor is hard ; he ha,d sowed the wind, 
he was reaping the whirlwind. 

■ When Jeinmie.saw the effect of his presence and 
words upon the priest he felt some regrets, but he 
adhered with stern determination to his purpose, 
having, indeed, a half suspicion that all this appa- 
rent grief was intended to deceive and mislead him. 
It never occurred to him that the whole matter was 
.now perliaps out of the priesffs liands, and that, once 
under the jurisdiction of a mother superior, Nelly 
\ras- beyond, the reach or control of even the person 
who placed her there, whether priest or' parent. 
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into which he had snared himself, and with many 
expressions of sorrow, of which a part at least were 
sincere, he explained the matter to Brownie, and 
promised to do all in his power to procure Nelly’s 
release. Having partially persuaded Brownie into 
a half-hearted trust of his words, he dismissed him 
for the night, and, like Swift on the anniversary of 
his birth, the priest, distracted with doubts and 
feare withdrew to his own chamber, there to pour 
out with sobs of self-application the bitter curse of 
Job upon the day in which he was born. 


CHAPTEE, XVIII. 


“ Priest, spare thy words ; I add not to my sins 
That old presumption in pretending now 
To offer up to Heaven the forced repentance 
Of some short moments for a life of crime.’^ 

JOAJTNA BaII^LIE. 

A fter tlie interview with Jemmle^ Brownie^ 
tlie . Reverend Father Mick MeXavigan iMt 
liiroself thorougl'ily disqualified- for a time for the 
society of liis clerical -foieiids. This,, however, was 
not at all (nid.)ai:*rassing to him, as they also were 
disqualified for liis society, ha,ving both reti,red, 
and, what is rather singular, they- had forgotten to 
■oiidress, and their boots as well -as themselves "were 
comfortably disposed between the sheets. 

Father Mick was therefore left to his own re- 
flections. To do him justice, he did not touch the 
bottle again -that night. Seated in an easy-cliair, 
he leaned' back overwlielmed with agitation; his 
cheeks wore a deeper flush- than, usual, his eyes 
burned li.ke fire, and his chest heaved slowly hot 
heavily as lie sat hour after hour and mused, the- 
gloom- of his thoughts heightened-' by the opp,ressive 
stillness around him. The -entire night he inaiii- 
taiued the sanies position ; that is to. say,., his body 
, . 217 , 
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was there, blit his thoughts had gone on a long and 
troubled journey befoi’e the dawn of day. For the 
first time in his life this man looked into his past 
histoiy with clear, unflinching eyes. 

Father McNavigan had come of poor parentage ; 
his father was a tailor, and for many years a jour- 
neyman, until, ultimately securing a business for 
himself, he had saved enough to enable him to send 
his son to college and have him educated for the 
priesthood. The young man’s college-life at May- 
nooth was exemplary, and not until he had taken 
upon himself the vows and office of a priest of 
Rome and had come into that fatal association with 
the Brownies, had there been aught to cause him 
shame. This knowledge, however, only added bit- 
terness to his recollections. The endearments of 
childliood, a father’s pride and a mother’s love were 
sunbeams in his memory; but these, like meteoric 
flashes, only served to make darker by contrast the 
vision of his later history. 

It has been said that the life is indeed dejiraved 
in which sin is the rule, not the exception. But, 
aks ! the better qualities are too often the shadings 
to the darker pictures. Father Mick endeavored 
to comfort himself with the thouglit that the 
Church had fully absolved him, and that he had 
again and again confessed his sins to God and man ; 
but this gave him no real peace, for still wmuld the 
spectre of Bnrrowsool pass and repass before his 
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iiieiitiil vision until the memory of that episode in 
Ills life was like a branded scar on his brain and 
conscience. So vividly -was. his poor victim present 
to ii is fevered imagination this night tliat at times 
lie would glance furtively aroundj almost expecting 
that she would step from some dark recess to con- 
front him. 

It was now several years since he had ■ eaiiglit 
sigl:d:i of Maggie Brovmie, but the spectacle slie tlieii 
presented in her poverty^ with tliat vacant stare 
and her wasted fbrm^ was indelibly impressed' 
upon his memory. He would have been glad to 
have relieved her necessities and to have mitigated 
her iiiisfortunes, if piossible, but every overture on 
Ills part was rgeeted with scorn and rage^ and the 
only act of repaiation possible for him was to with- 
draw entirely from the parish and thus relieve lier 
of his presence. This lie had done, and now it 
seemed as though a crisis in lier life and in his 
own was approaching. To meet tins difricnlty lie 
now applied liimself. 

.The task was no easy one, but Father Mick -was 
not deficient in courage* He had been greatly ag- 
itated at , the aiiooLincemeiit of Jemmie Browmie^s 
arrival; now he felt somewhat thankful that he 
had come. Once more the thought came to him 
that a way was opening whereby he might be able ' 
to assist the unfortunate* Maggie and conciliate her 
mother .and brother. , ' . 
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At ail early hour tlie next morning Father Mick 
mnit up to tlie bed-cluuiiber in which the two 
priests Avere sleeping off the effects of tlieir — let 
us say, supper, — and aroused the eldest of them, 
Father Luke. The reverend Father, after several 
efforts, with some difficulty succeeded in secur- 
ing and maintaining his equilibrinm, and after 
tlie usual ablutions, a cup of strong tea, and, 
as he himself expressed it, ^4he proverbial hair 
from the dog that bit him,^^ Avas able to take a 
moderately clear vicAV of surroiinding circum- 
stances. He Avas startled and really concerned 
when he noticed the change that had come over 
Father Mick’s countenance, but he Avaited for his 
host to offer explanations or request assistance. 
This Avas not long in coming, Father 'Mick pre- 
facing his remarks AAoth a sigh as he said monni- 
fiilly, 

You see before you, Father Luke, a very mis- 
erable man.” 

Father Luke nodded gravely, but said nothing. 

^^And yet,” continued Father Mick, “I haA^'e 
nothing to charge my conscience with except the 
consciousness of indiscretion.” 

Be dad !” broke in Father Luke, that’s all 
that any of us need trouble himself about.” 

, You do not understand me,” said 'iSiather Mick, 
man may break an arm' or lose an eye in wroiig- 

: but that will not 
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set the arm or restore the eye. I have confessed 
my sins to my bishop^ and' the Church absolves me ; 
but the arm is broken and ■ the eye gouCj and the 
flesh is scraped from the bone and the brain is ad- 
dled and the heart is dead, and — 
f^Por the love of God, stoj) there broke in 
Father Luke again, his arm raised, and a look of 
blank astonishment ' on his face, at the same time 
liaving his mouth full of bread, which in his aston- 
ishment he tried to swalloW' without masticating ; 
he coughed and choked at an alarming rate. After 
some difficulty he was restored to his normal con- 
dition, and resumed : ■ . 

That last moiithful nearly elioked me; it all 
went the wrong w^iy, and was therefore suggestive 
of Your Reverence\s confession, for you too— and, 
I am sorry to add, my sinful self— have gone the 
wrong way too often.^^ 

Father Mick again attempted to explain by re- 
ferring to Brownie’s visit, when the good-iiatiirecl 
Father Luke interposed once more by asking if 
there wms any way in which he could assist him, 
stating that indeed his head was somewhat addled,’’ 
as he must have taken too much cold ■ last niglit, and 
he was not at all in any cue for hearing confessions, 
as now he had broken his fast ; but he was ready at 
a moment’s notice to 'take any message to Brownie 
or to any one else if that would aeeommoclate His 
, Reverence Father, Mick» : ■ . ■ 
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. Father Luke was an Irislinian^ with all' the 
originality,- good nature ^ and warm' sympathies of - 
his- countrymen.- :-His fiieiidsliip for- Father Mick 
was one of long .-■'■standing ; they liM ' Been boys 
together; in . the- .same' town, students together in 
the same seminary, and', now they were priests 
of the ' same Church, though of different par- 
ishes,' Under .the ".seal of confession Father Luke 
knew the entire 'history of .poor Maggie Brownie, 
.but', so' 'trained, were -those" -men to \sec.reey on matters 
divulged in the'- -confessional that wdiile they would 
one hour freely .confess their sins to each other, the 
next they would .greet one another 'as simple ac- 
quaihAices, and, no matter how private their posi- 
tion might be, they wouH neither of them betray 
-the .fact of'- .their faaiiliarity--;wi'tli;e.acIi..otIier'’s inner 
life,/ - Father .Luke^s iiiterraptions ' were .the.refbre 
understood'^ by... his .;. companion, -.'who immediately 
replied that he supposed any further explanations 
would be unnecessary, and then added, 

There -is a message I want you to take for me 

to the convent of : it is this,^^ holding up in 

his hand a small square package. It is a book, a 
token of friendship and reconciliation between one 
of the children of my parish and myself, It^s true 
she has not yet Bubmitted to the authority of the 
Church, but I am in hopes she will ; and if you 
will take her this it will relieve me both of a bur- 
den and a fear, and it will conciliate her uncle,” 






1 . 
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lie was seiidiiigj neither did Father Luke inquire. 
The priests understood each other. So long as 
Father Luke, was ignorant on the siibjeet/lie was 
not responsible to the Chiirclq and Father Miek 
knew equally well that' his friend, would iieitlie.r 
question him about the matter nor wa3iiId he open 
the package to examine it for himself. 

Fatlier Mick then gave liis compairion some mi- 
nute instructions, togetlier with a- letter of intro- 
duction to the, lady superior of the convent, and 
concluded: 



need not suggest to you how to proceed 1 v'lien 
you obtain adoilssion to Nelly’s dormitory. 
no discussion witli tlie cliild, — which may Im the 
wd.sest course for yourself.” . 

Father Luke’s tace. reddened, and Fai-her .Slick 
recovered himself liy adding: 

^‘'You’ll find her obstinate,' What I want, to 
guard you against .especially ai’e the ears which will 
be open outside the doors to catch every W'Ord you 
utter. Say, therefore, as little as possible, and iiiaii- 
■age to ,. convey the package without even refeiTi,ng 
to it, if you can. . By this time Nelly wull have 
.learned; the value of .silence in a nunnery,” 
“Never fear,” said Father Luke warmly as he 
took the package. “ .I’ll see that she gets tlie pack- 
age, and no .trouble about, .it,” ■ 


CHAPTEE XIX. 


“Artificer of fraud, lie was the first, 

And practiced falsehood under saintly sliow/^ 

Milton. 

E VEEY important town in Ireland lias its con- 
vent, the inmates of which are women, many 
of them of English birth wdio were once Protest- 
ants. It is not difficult to account for the success 
of the Church of Eome in ensnaring so many vic- 
tims, and in effectually using this wonderful army 
for the propagation of its faith. The following ex- 
ample will help us to understand something of the 
spell which the Eomish priests cast over the imag- 
inatious of young and romantic girls. 

In the year 1849 the iiim St. Veronica was can- 
onij^ed, and, taking advantage of that event, the 
late Cardinal Wiseman put the following produc- 
tion into the hands of thousands of Protestant young 
ladies : 

“ With certain devout souls God has been pleased 
to make manifest to them by more sensible signs, 
accompanied by formalities like those used in ordi- 
nary marriages. On the 27th of March onr Lord 
comforted Veronica liy showing her with what de- 
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liglit he looked ui^on a beautiful jewel fixed in the 
wound of his sacred side, and telliug her that it had 
been formed of all the svferings which she had under- 
gone for his sake. She offered herself anew to be 
crucified with him, and he seemed to stoop down 
ami emlntce her .mtil with a hiss of lore. Two days 
previous our Blessed Lady, tlio Virgin Mary, was 
]>leased to pr(;j)are lier for her es]) 0 usals. Tliis was 
an inteilectual vision : site beheld the great queen oi’ 
angels njwn a magnili<;ent throne, aceornpanied by 
St. Catharine of Sienna and St. Eose of Lima ; in tlie 
Virgin’s ]iands"\’'eronica sawa beautiful ring, intend- 
ed, as slie was told, fur lier. On Holy Saturday our 
Lord a]ij)eared to her, and, sliowiug the nuptial ring, 
invited her to liis tnairiagc on the lollowing day. 
As she ap2>roaclied the altar slie heard the angels 
singing; in sweetest inehjdy Tm/, syoH.OT Christ/. 
llien, being rapt out of her senses, she beheld two 
magiiifieent tliroues; that on tiie rigid was of gold 
decorated with most s])lcndid jewels, upon wliich 
M’as seated our Blessed Lord, w'ith his wounds sinn- 
ing brighter than the sun. The second throne was 
formed of alabaster of purest whiteness and brilliant 
with gems, and upon it was seated our Blessed Lady 
in a mantle of surjiassing richness, who herself be- 
sought lier Son to hasten bis marriage. 

“Innumerable were the multitudes of die heav- 
enly court, in the midst of which were the holy vir- 
gins St. Catherine and St. Rase, the former of whom 
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instructed Veronica what she was to do in the most 
august solemnity. They condiictecl her slowlv to 
the thrones, and at the foot llnoTof they put n[ioii 
her, over her reUyiom habJty various robes, eaeli one 
surpassing the other in splendoF„ As she ap- 
proached the throne of Christ, wliose garments she 
knew not, she said, how to describe, she behold in 
each of his wounds a beautiful gem, but from the 
open wound in his side ra}^s more bright ihan those 
of the sun darted on every side : in it she seemed to 
perceive the nuptial ring. As he raised his hands 
to bless her lie intoned the words sponm 

Ohrid!/ and Our Lady, with the whole court, tak- 
ing them up, continued : ^Acape coroncm quam tihi 
domhnis qmeparavit in aiermimJ St. Catherine 
then took off her rich attire, leaving only her relig- 
ious habit, to show her its value in the eyes of God, 
he having allowed it to appear in that gloritius as- 
sembly. After remaining in that dress a short time 
our Lord made a sign to his blessed motlier to 
clothe her with the nuptial garment. This was a 
magnificent mantle covered with gems and appa- 
rently of different colors. Our Lady gave the man- 
tle to St. Catherine to put upon A^eronica, and then 
placed her between the two thrones. Feeling more 
pier(*ed with love, Veronica saw our Loixl kike the 
ring out of his side and give it to his im^ther. 
MJiis lang,^ she writes, Cshone with spileiidor; it 
appeared to be made of gold, but all wrcaiglit in 
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mail ever 'umtea to iiim. rogetiier witii Mary ever 
blessed he put' the ring upon my finger and .blessed 
ltd At that instant heaven again resounded with 
the so,ng3 of the angel choristers^ after wliicli her 
divine Spouse gave' her new rides, 

Tliiis ended the mystic maiTi.age of her esjioiisals. 
Slie adds .that- the ■same marriage .was renewed at 
every comniiinionj and afilrras that tlie ring re- 
mained on her finger. Sister Ma.ry Spaeina i:it- 
tests tliat she, saiv it once dldlndli/ iclih her owri' 
eyesJ^ . , 

Siicli is the egixgioiis nonsense vvbieli a card hial 
of the po])e tried to palm off on young and ereilu lotis 
Eoglisliwomen. It was a bold stroke of 'Wisefuan^ 
but he kne^v that he was hitting the mark. It \vas 
just the kind of reading to inflame tlie niiiids of 
sentimental yeai ng girls, and the old cardinal knew 
that lie luu! touched the right chord when he talked 
of love and dress. 

To feel (-‘ertain tooclies in the heart— to be pre- 
pared for Iier espousals — shown the nuptial ring— 
receive the kiss of love- — see tlie bridegroom brilliant 
with gxuas— give him looks of love — luive the ring 
placed u[M?i:i lier finger and be told be wosdd be en- 
tirely liers^— these are the eolor.^ with wliiolf da- 
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bficIiGlor csrdiiitil pjiiots tiiG picture for romantic 
eyes; this is the Paradise which Rome prepares for 
its. women. ■ 

Whatever the result of the cardinaPs tactics in 
England, there can be no doubt as to its success with 
the Catholic women of Ireland. For Ireland is the 
land of legends, which are believed, no matter how 
fabulous they may be. Take, for e.vample, the 
following as a set-off against the legend of 8t. 
Veronica: 

“ O’Donaghue was the powerful chieftain of a pow- 
erful clan, which inhabited a great and opulent city 
which stood where the lakes of Killarney now roll 
their waters. It had everyf hing in abundance ex- 
cept water, and the only spring which sujiplied its 
needs was the gift of a mighty sorceress, who called 
it up at the prayer of a holy and beautiful virgin. 
The sorceress, however, stipulated that the mouth 
of the spring should always be covered with a silver 
cover, which she left for that purpose. The strange 
forms and ornaments engraved on the cover seemed 
to enforce the peculiar command, and flic custom 
was never ne^‘leete<l. 

O Donagliiie, the mighty ainl dauntless warrior^ 

only laughetl at this story, and one da>’, when ho 
wiis veiy warm and thirsty, he terrified all the bv- 
stenders by commanding the silver cover to be car- 
ried into Ids house, where, as he said, it would make 
hnn an excellent bath. 
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All reiiionstraiices were vain ; 0'’DoDagliiie was 
acciistoDiecl to be obeyeclj and - with groans and 
laments his frightened vassals dragged' the ponder- 
ous cover to his hoiisej lie cheering their way by 

exclaiming_, 

Never fear ; the cool night-air will do the water 
good^ and in the nioming you will find it fresher 
than ever/ ■ 

, Those who were nearest' tlie silver cover as it was 
1)eing carried away shuddered^ for it seemed' as 
though the strange intricate characters upon it 
moved and wiathed like a knot of twisted snak(\'^, 
and a inoiirnfu] sound proceeded from it. .Fearful 
and anxious, tliey retired to /rest; one man alone 
left the city and spent the -night in the mountains 
that suiTonnded the city. When morniag hroko 
this man looked do^vn upon what was onee a popu- 
lous city : he rubbed his eyes, doubting the evidence 
of his senses. City and populace had disappeared ; 
the rich meadows were no longer to be seen; the 
little spring had burst forth from tlie clefts of the 
earth and had swelled and widened into a fathom- 
less lake. That wliicli O’Doiiaghiie had prophesied 
had come to pass ; the water had become cooler for 
them all, and the silver vessel had prepared for him^ 
his last batli/’ ^ ; 

Even now, we are assured, in very clear bright 
weather c*an be seen at the lowest bottom of tJie lake 
palaces and lowers gleaming like crystal, and when- 
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ever: a storm arises O’Donagluie^s giant figure is seen 
ridina* over tJie ■foam-ciu’led waves on a snortino* 
wliite horse, or gliding along, swift as the lightning, 
ill his phantom boat. 

The vision of The CVDonagline has been voiicli- 
safed to many of tiie Killarney boatmen, but es- 
pecially to Paddy Henley, who, unlike St. Veron- 
ica, is very unwilling to tell his visions. Paddy 
is a grim, taciturn man, having little to say af any 
time, but more reticent on the subject of the super- 
natural ' than on any other. ' This ■very, reticence 
gives him an air of mystery in the eyes of liis eoni- 
panions, who refer to his encounters with spiritual 
lieings in undertones. Few can gain his confideiiee 
snflieiently to obtain from him a full iiarrativ.e of 
liis remarkable intercourse with The 0’Doiiao:lHie. 

■'O'. 

were among the fortunate few, however, and 
here is the story as related by himself : 

“ You Avill believe me, Yer Honor, I’m shure, 
whin T swear by the Blessed Virgin and St. Pat- 
rick himself, me own namesake, that wliat I’m 
going to tell ye is thrue. 

“One night just about twiliglit I was sitting on 
the bare sod under the fruitful yew — and, shure, 
ye know it is the biggest tree in the world — and 
thronght what I was doing the same day was mak- 
ing a s)U)gan (a boss) for the stern of mo bcxit. It 
was a mighty cowld day intirely, and be the same 
token I saw twelve rainbows in half an Iionr. 
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rtluuv, 1 know something was eom^n.^f lliin, ami 
Avitliont B(; your lave ’ or ‘ axing your juir.lon,’ one 
of the biggest storms got up ye ever laid your two 
living e\'(‘s upon ; Ixsidcs this, it became so cowlrl 
ihat hntCorn diirop I had in me top-^coat pockol ! 
couldn’t stand it at all, at all. Of course the higli 
wind drove every living sowd off the lake in a 
lmrry,and surra thing was to be seen but the wliito 
foam' breaking over Coleman’s Leap out there (two 
rocks si audiiig upright in one of the lake.s).^ 1 
was sitting all by rneself, when, quick as winking, 
O’Donaghno himself— God be good to bini !— 
sailed down toward me. He came in a gilded 
liuru'C, with a beautifid lady in tbe bow lor a 
figiirc-licad. There were no rowers, hut tlic oars 
].'iied lik'C lightning itself, flashing and gleaming 
like sunbeams, and every dhrop of water they 
threw up sparkled like diamonds in the sun. Me 
eyes were almost blinded witli their brightness, but 
tliere in the stern of the boat sat O’Donaghue him- 
self. He was as big as a giant; his clothes were 
scarlet and gowld, and a three-cornered hat was on 
his head ; Ids breast was covered with stars and 
crosses, and every one of them sent out such a 
wondertid light that me eyes were dazzled. But 
what sllirnck me most was his two big black eyes 
glaring out nt me like a fire, and the very hate of 
them seemed to scorch me luce itself. IiKleod, Ter 
Honor, I fell as if the very .cdothas of iim was 
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siiigecl. So from the fright I got I fell into a sort 
of a swoon, and didn’t come to meself until Molly 
my wife roused me. Sim towld me that she found 
me lying with my face turned up to the sun, and 
that there wasn’t a thimbleful of whisky in the 
bottle, and that I was— But, poor g-irl ! she 
didn’t know what she was talking about.” 

At the conclusion of his narrative the face of 
Paddy Henley wore an aspect of seriousne.ss which 
was calculated to carry conviction to the minds of 
an entire province; such seriousness had the coun- 
tenance of St. Veronica assumed also. Ah, my 
dear cardinal, why not have ordered masses for 
the repose of the soul of the terrible O’Donaghue? 
Since you b^ilieve so firmly iu the visions of the 
fever-brained Veronica, wliy not accord to the vis- 
ions of Paddy, with the bottle without “a thimble- 
ful in it,” an equal recognition ? 

The visions of St. Veronica are, however, only 
the shadow ; the substance will appear iu the fol- 
lowing scene : 

“Fifteen years ago I occupied a house in a very 
solitary part of the town ; my garden stretched to 
the very wall of a convent which was next my 
house, but, though my windows overlooked a large 
portion of the convent-garden, I had never seen 
my sad neighbors. Finally, in the month of May, 
on Rogation Day, I Heard numerous weak, vci'y 
weak, voices chanting i>rayera as a procession 
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pashJe<l through the eon vent-garden. The aiugiog 
was sail and spiritless/ the voiees false and timeless, 
as though deprived . of all gladness by the lioavy 
pressure of sorrow. I thonght at first that tliey were 
chanting: prayers for ' the dead^hot, listening inoi'e 
atlciitively, I disfingiiislied tlie Te rof/anni.s audl 
wo,s/ tlie song of liope which invokes the benediction, 
of the God (d'‘li,re upon fruitful nature. This Hay 
song (himicil hy these enished and saddened ivoimai 
seenuMl to me a bitter mockery. To see these pale 
girls cra.wling over the flowery verd a! it turf 'and 
(‘oiitrast them with tlie joyoiisoess ol* nature, to see 
IheM? fadc'd hmnaii flowers, who will never Idcrnn 
again, and listen llien to the joyous song of rec*- 
realion and renewed life as warbled from every 
ros}^ blossom and every singing bird, —all, it was 
painfuL 

/'‘'The tlioiiglit of the convent order as it was in 
the iHiddle Ages, .that liad fi.rst indiu"'ed me to talce 
a charitable view of. the institntion, \vas dismissed, 
for I remembered that, at 'tliat time monastic life 
was coiinectcd with other things and attended with 
more healthful influences. In our modern economy 
vvliat is this institution but a barbarous eoniradic- 
tion to the, law of nature? what but a fiiLse, harsh, 
discordant note in the great, harmony of the uni- 
verse? The scene I beheld was justifialile by no 
precedenc'e of nature or of history. I shut my 
window jigain and relmmed to my ho<»k iviih ihat 
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&nil refrain hauutiiig my ears. There Avas no poet- 
ical sentiment whereAritli to adorn tlie sacrifice; the 
state of these womeri reminded me less of clnistity 
■ than of sterile Avidowhood— a life of emptiness, of 
inaction, of an intellectnal and moral fast. This is 
the ser\dtude in which these nufortunate creatures 
ai'e kept by their absolute rulers. 

“Habit reigns a tyrant, and very little art is re- 
quired to rule these poor Avomen. Isolated from 
tlio AAmrld, immured Avithiu the AAmlls of their gloomy 
loine, there is no external influence to coiinterbal- 
ance tliat Ayhich one person, and that ahvays the 
satne person, exercises over them. The least skill- 
lul priest may fascinate their natures, already AA'eak- 
wied and trained to the mo.st servile obedience, 
t here IS little courage or merit in their absolute 
SAvay over these helpless, dependent creatures. 

bpeakmg of the power of habit, nothing avo can 
see can giA’e us an adequate conception of the force 
Avith Adnch It acts upon that little slmt-in eomnum- 
ity. Doubtless, family ties and the voice of soeiotv 
modify our thoughts and actions. Tliink Aidnit coii- 
vont-hfe must be, Avbere nothing of external inter- 
e.st intrudes, whore only one person ha.s a rinbi to 
enter; one living person lias the mom)polA'"of all 
lese outer mflueneos— one Avho is in bimsolf their 
feoeicty their neAvspaper, novel and sermon ; a per- 
son Avho IS the only interruption in their deadlv 
monotonous life devoid of all employment. We 
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luive said one person; 'we should have sahl om* tana. 
■\Yiioever is eaiidid will eoalhss that a woiaaii «*<mlcl 
not possess tliat iiifliieiicej and 'that the lact oi Ins 
heiiiH' the opposite sex -has much to, do with it 
^ l^h'cii to iliuse of tiie ]>urest and tri.iest oaton there 

;? is d:!nfi;er in siu‘h a position— a p.ositioii in, W'li^ 

ihev reia’ii alonCj without comparison or contiadlc- 
■: j, * where they are the whole world of a sotily so 

that ih(‘y can at pleasure wean it itoiii every tliought 
I'" whii*li might cause rivalry, and can ettiiee even^ the 

image of a mother from tie docile heart; a position 
ill whicli they i nlierit everything, and remain sole 
mast(?r of this heart by tlie extinction of all natural 

I sentiments. . . . ' 

^q')o you heUevethat this poor niin is liappy in 
' tins d<;‘aii monotony ? How many coniessioiis sad, 

but, alas ! too true— I could relate ! Tliese confes- 
sions were- repeated to.. me by friends on w,liOse 
tender bosoms many .aching hearts had 'unbur<l(an}d 
I- tlnanselves, and whose own loving; souls had been 

f pieiX'cd by the siglit-of griefs which they were pt.>w- 

i erless to alleviate. The kindest thing we- can wish 




for these prisoners is that their hearts, if not tlieii 
bodies, may die. If the nini is iiot eiaished.. .into a 
shite of utter self^^ she. will find in the con- 

vent die united sufferings of the world and solitude 
— aloiu‘, without the freedom ot solitude ; forlmni, 
yet Avith every a<*tion under surxaullauce ; young, 
yet old from ffists and penances. The poor miiiAvas 
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petted by all ; tlje friendship of the roi 
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, CHAPTER XX. 

^^Tliis is not rest: 

Aiid ytiJlu'v toki me that all rest was here 
'Wllhio these wn.lls, ilie metllciiie and the cheer 
kor Iwokcii hearts ; tiuit all W'itlvoiit 
kViiMlrenil)nn.e:wcarirjessnnddoobt— 
llkis Uio sure ark wliieh'lloals al:K;)ve the wjivej 
St js nijr iii life's iioo»|. to shelter arid to save; 

This file slid iJJoontaiii-lake 

; A\'!{iL‘li wliuls ean never shake, 

j * . A h mo ! it is rjni so ; 

lid','- is not K.'st, 1 know.” — H. BoI'^ae, 

M 'R. ,FITZC*ERA,1H) ryir] mvself had B.ot been 
inoitrtliaii a, week in Diibl-ia wlieii we received 
a euimiHiiiio'utien to tlie eilect that the priests, liav- 
itig’ <1 i, SCO ve red that we were on. the rig'ht track in 
poThiiit of Nelljj bad removed lier to aootlier and 
safer ctoiiveni, or, as our iiiibrmant called itj ‘‘kre- 
trcat/^ llie loiter containing this news, eon- 
as follows ; ''Mfontioe your eoiiriscls to uih 
dijiibird bridhit;!!, and aAvait fiiiTber information 

, iVoiii 

^‘Tiie I i<*a!iiiig oi tin-,” said the Rev. — — ('the 
^ I viinaai iVoiJi lb aiaini !iiiC‘ is that a Protestant, per- 

hafis a dojioiiiiecr oi Rom inisruj a deelaimer against 
ilit' aiilioM'MiaJ arid dishw'al Clmrely, was liiniscR''’ { 

' '■ i 

i 

I 
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nothiiig less than a wolf in sheep’s elotlung— a 
faithful son of the old mother who for a good cause 
lias dissembled his i-eligion ' that he might accom- 
plish a greater amount of good.’” 

“ We could tell in five minutes,” said Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, “ who were in our counsels— not more than 
ten, all of whom are Protestant officials of some 
sort.” 

“ And all of whom,” said our friend, “ may be as 
sincere friemls to Protestantism as yourselves.” 

“ How do you make that appear,” inquired 
Mr. Fitzgerald, “in the light of this communica- 
tion ?” 

“ Mo.st easily,” replied Eev. -. “ I grant yon 

at once that the matter has been divulged by the 
loose tongue of .some one among us, who thouoht- 
!e,ssly mentioned it to some member of his liunily, 
l>erliap.s to his wife • and if she were not a Protest- 
ant by birth, education ami in heart it was told in 
the confessional, or if .she w'ero true and honest to 
her husband’s faith some servant calling himself a 
Protestant might lie in the house, who, finding out 
the facts, carried them to a disguised confe.ssor. Oh, 
sir, you little know what wdioels within wheels are 
in ilic workings of IK)pery. Howevur,” continued 
fljc speaker, “one thing is evident: our movements 
are known to our enemies, and more caution i.s 
neoessaiy. Poitery i.s a .suhfle adversary, and it re- 
qiiiros an equally suhtic mind to deal with it. 
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However, we are safe thus far, and are likely to ob- 
tain all the information we require in due time.” 

In addition to this warning, the letter containod 
an intimation tliat we were being silently assisted 
by some true though imknoAvn friends, who would 
probably be more successful in their effoi'ts than we 
could be. And now, ■while these friends ai’e so far 
engaged with us in pursuing Nelly to her second 
prison, let us go befoi’e them and look into it for a 
moment. 

Tlie convent is an immense pile of Gothic archi- 
ledure, with a supcrtiuou.s number of crosses and 
other curious carvings, and is surrounded by a 
wall almost as high as itself. In tliis wall are 
several small wickets and one heavy iron gate, 
which is opeiu'd and closed liy a tall, spare liguro 
whose siiaven head, sandaled feet and mysterious 
Ijearing give to his movements an aj)pearanee as 
luechaiiieal as tlie opening and closing of tlie 
massive gate itself. Eiitoring the spacious portal, 
we iind oni'selvcs in a iiall large and glooiiiy ; a 
nirl vonng and beautiful moves .silcaitly across its 
hare stone.s. lo me the story ot her lile is deep- 
ly i>athetie. She was an only child, on whom the 
aill'ction of a beloved father -^vas lavislied with 
unsparing Ixamty. Dying suddenly, lie left her 
heiri'ss of a lai'ge estate in Ireland. The mother 
was never energetic or strong-minded, and after 
her inishandV (ieath yielded implicit obedience 
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to her spiritual .advisers in temporal as well as 
spiritual ■ tilings, , A .chaplain for the family was 
suggested j she ^Hiad no objection/^ ^^Oiie who 
might reside in the - house she would be most 
happy.” A new agent to manage the estate and 
the dismissal of : the true and tried friend who had 
managed' it for years;” she/^was quite agreeable.” 

Some changes in her domestics;” she would not 
object.” ^^AHsitors would be excluded for a time ;” 
she would not oppose it.” Her daughter might 
be ediiented at the convent of M-~ — f she would 
consent by all means.” That daiigliter entered the 
•cloister, however, under serious disadvantages ; she 
had the misfortune to be very beautiful and very 
wealthy, consequently more discipline was needed. 
'‘l-Jnr eyes are quite too bi’iglit; the tinges on 
her cheek are toodee]>; her ste}) Is too elastic for 
our sacred house,” sai<l the lady superior, Dis- 
cijdine will do much, but it will take lime.” 

Tlie young girl became a novice under disci- 
pline; that is to say, she took upon herself the 
most menial work which an establishment of fifty 
inmates would involve. One of the first lessons 
taught her was that the more distasteful unci repug- 
nant the occupation, the more merit there w\as in 
the service. The hard work told mi lieu* delicate 
beauty; her face and form retained much of their 
winsome loveliness, it is true, but her step lost its 
claHtioity and her tendc3r white hands became* rough 
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and hard. Six mouths ago she renounced her 
home, her mother, her friends and the world at 
large to become the “bride of Christ” in the con- 
vent of M- and among the Sister’s of St. Kath- 

erine. The ceremony was imposing : a large con- 
course of spectators were present as witnesses of the 
“ mystic marriage the image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, clothed in flowing robes of purest white, was 
Kiiscd before her to beckon her onward to the sac- 
rifice. A group of nuns stood silently on each side 
of tlie young jrostnlant ; these, notwithstanding the 
homeliness of their attire, presented a highly at- 
tractive if not magical appearance; .soineliow, they 
were gotten up for the occasion ; the faces of most 
oi'fliem, contrary to the usual custom, were visilile, 
and rnaiiv of tlieni were very heautifuL Mn.sie 
floated in soft, and tender .straius through the 
air; on the altar lay wreatiis of exquisite flowers 
which mingled their fragrance with the clouds of 
iiicensc wliich ascended to the vaulted roof of the 
sacred edifice. A large number of surpliced priests 
and monks iuldecl to the impressiveness of the 
ceremony. The effect Avas striking; indeed, it was 
beyond deserliition. Alas! it was too successful; 
the “ bride ’’—poor, rash, silly enthusiast !— was 
not only hrouglii to the altar, hut immolated there, 
and iu)w, with all tlie humiliations which she was 
called upon f. undergo, she Imd not yet awakened 
from the, sleep in which the enchantress had hushed 
16 
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l)iit tlioii hast brokeii her -heart and destroyed , 

^ her poaee for ever. Thy .'sin shall not go im- 

punished. , ■ ■ . ■ 

There are yet two others in that prison whose . ' " 

hi^torv isboili interestiI^g^and sad. One is tliat of 

a niiddlo-aged woman who' in her girlhood had been I 

. stokii from her parents ■ and - taken to a convent. 

' llt‘r frantic motlier pursued her with all the ejiergy 

s 1 k 3 j)ossessed 5 and after a long and 'anxious- search 
found out the ])lace of her conceahn She tiieii 
■ waitiMl Oil a gentlenian whom she knew would 
assist her in (»btai nil igv her child’s release. Tin’s 
gcjulfsnari inter<‘sted himself in her hehallj pro- 
cured a writ of hobcfM wTpns^ hnt before it could. 

^ be ('xeemed ilu^ child had been remove mI, and wlieu 

: she \\'as discoveied for the ..second li.oie the i.iic:4:l'ier . 

; reiiised 1i> ]>roeeed fuilher j’n the/-:inatter 3 ded 

that tin.; priest had solemnly threatened to expose her 
if she did so, as she had eoniinitted herself in some 
of her t’oiifessioiis. Thus the matter dropped; tlie 
mother died bit>keudiearted a-iid the daughter re- 
mains a captive to t Jii-s . da,-y, .. 

* Look at I his wmmaii now as she performs her de- 

Vidioiis. She kneels upon a cold, damp, clay floor. ■ 

I and offers a pray<‘r to an image of the 'Virgin..,.-' 

5 S'veral <*ja(*o]ations are from The Glories of 3iary^ 

’ ant! are as follows: Mary so .loved the world as 

r to gi\t‘ her 4ml\ -begotten Son. The salvation (»f 

: al! tlrpnid:" upon Mary. If ilary is for us, who 
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shall be against us ? There is no one, O most holy 
Mary, who can know God but through thee, the 
mother of God. No one who can be delivered 
from danger but through thee, O Yirgin mother. 
No one wlio obtains mercy but through thee. O 
filled with all grace, I adore thee. O great queen, 
in thee I jdacc all my hopes, and confide my salva- 
lion to thy care/^ 

Havijig tlius far resorted to the Glories of Mary 
for language and iitteranee, the nun torus to 
aiKjther namely, The Spiritual Garlandj 
of which the following is a specimen : 

O my soul, praise the glorious woman ; I will 
sHig her greatness while I lived^ 

^^I'hou ai‘t the ladder to the celestial kingdom ; 
thou art the way to the eternal lifed^ 

Ihiougli tliee the ancient serpent was cnislied.'^^ 
llii’oiigh thee the eternal kingdom was reopened 
to inam’^ 

The nun closes m G'arla/}id md pro- 

raxls to make the confession, as follows : 

O Mother of God, most holy Virgin Mary, 
how many times by my sins have I deserved hell. I 
-4 heady perhaps would the sentence have been ex- 
ecuted if thou hadst not delayed the divine justice, 
and then, overcoming my hardness, hast caused me 
to have (ionfideiice in thee. And into how many 
vriims pcuhaps should I have fallen if thou, alfec- 
iioiiate mother, hadst not preserved me! T find 
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mv.self, os it were^ between heaven and l:iell^ aiicl^ 
iiotwidistaiKling tlie natura'l horror I have of deatJij 
I shall die with pleasure. , I die iinder thy protec- 
tion; therefore compel God to. have' mercy upon 
me; show thyself to be a mother. By thy right 
of motlier command thy Son. . Calm the rapce of 
thy lieavenly husband. God is a God of veii- 
geance, l)ut Ihuii, Ma ry, dost incline to be rneritruL. 
Idimi appruacliesi bef>re the altar of hiiinan reciai- 
ciliation, not askdng only^ but coiiiiiuithI! — a mis- 
tresSj m.jt a hajidmaidf-’ 

The nun, liavi.ng confessed and pi’ayed, concludes 
her devot ions Iw irjti)niiig the f dlowing liynTii : 

“ VuiH'lisafe, I\Iary, ,011 tliis day to Iiear iiiy .siglis 
And Hwoud my desires. Amiielisafe, Alary, ori tliis'day 
'I’o roodvr niy incense and my Jove. 

Of thy IicMven!}’’ husband calm t)ie rage; 

Let him show 'himself kind to. all those tliat are thine. 

Of thy i:iea\mi!ly hosliand calm the -rage; ...... 

Let ids heart be softened toward me.” 

The praym’s, confessions and the liytnns used by 
tlie nun were all from authorized selections, and 
the portions given are but brief extracts of these. 
Ft»r hours together the mihappy woman remains 
I'lrostrate bedbre a picture, utferiog what every 
Protestant woiild call horrid blasjdioiny, and seek- 
ing in the creature tha,t eomfo if \vhich is to be 
found alone in Jesus Christ the ■only Baviour of 

sillllCFS. 
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The last act of worship of the poor min is as 
follows : Turuing from the Virgin herself to the 
picture before her, she exclaims, “I venerate, wor- 
ship, and adore thee, sacred image — thou who alone 
hast the power to bend the wrath of the eternal 
Deity. Cover me, O goddess, in thy virgin 
bosom.” This and the sign of the cross end the 
worship of the mm of Convent. 

The last pereon whom we behold is our own 
Nelly, who lias just been placed in this stronghold 
of Eomanism. She has been imprisoned for sev- 
eral days, yet only two persons in the convent are 
aware ot that iiiet, and only one of those two 
—namely, the lady superior — knows anything of 
her history. Nelly is confined in a small cell where 
there ai-e only an iron bed, a ivooden chair, a table 
and a drinking-glass. It is not a comfortless, lit- 
tle room, nor is Nelly half dead or heartbroken. 
There is a bright expression on her jmle face, a lit- 
tle unnatural, or perhaps I shouki say almost 
supernatural, in its quiet resignation. She has not 
been left alone since she was taken from her home ; 
a Friend has been near her — the Friend that 
sticketh clc®er than a brother— who has said, 
“My grace is sufficient for (hce ; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” Hiie had also re- 
ceived much sympathy from fellow-sulforera and 
fellow-prisoners in her former prison-house. What 
is more, she has been divinely strengthened by the 
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i llolv I'lilliog up to liei* iwolleiiioi^ mtmy 

i h\vt‘C'l |Ki>s:iges f>i“ iioly Scripture/ so ahiion^i»'h 

ileprivcil of lier Testament, slie yet is streugtlieuecl 
bv its })leSBe(l triitlis in '.an 'extraordinary degree. 

; At times slie iias sad tlio'nglits 'of her parents and 

! of her lioiTie; at times, too, she has anxious care 

I ibrthe !uliir(\ 8iirely her /present position is an un- 

iiaitiral one. Is lliis the yueation assig;n.ed to her by 
I ;Provid(nc*e? Would a, 'lift of. indolence and ghM)m 

I be pleasing to Chwl? But these lire : only iiu'jniei da ly 

I shadows; her heart tells her. tliat dl will he clear 

I after a while; heiv'fhitli 'Adll : .be ■ biii uot 

I di‘dro\ «‘d ; die holioves ilmi (lod .will work out. a 

5 ^ !»Teai deli\aaniJC(divr her, !:)ufc, ev prisoner as she 

^ i;-, II was all her. suffering ■ to have expiii- 

iaict'd siaii inward peace.' ...Prison walls cannot <‘.x- 
c{iid<‘ la‘F Saviour from her or control the teiideiicy 
of heiAhouglitr aud affbotions 

Mimy a lime wliilc' kywiisg .wvithi tlie narrow 
I liiails of her lltikvecll have sher- thoughts ranged 

■ ilif‘ swa>c*l awl lia11o\ved l.:>aidv.sa>f the- river (k life. 
^ Wliik‘ others in tluro^am'e'.'ca.ptivity as herself bow 

i down to pieliires and images and invoke in vain ilie 

saliil> tsf ht'aveii to comedo tiieir assistance, Nolly 
< Pu'jrr realized tl'ie iull'illnu.ait of tlie pi’oinises. 

She ran siy from her .hcaadls..- (rx|'Herien(*(‘ o.f his 
I pre>eiiei‘, lie giveth power to tlie fainh ano. i > 

•j them that iiave no might he increaseth strejgj‘ia.'“ 

I hi her liniidagc aid fdfli.ct-ion.(x 0 .d ii-'-' ■f’voe, 
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her the spirit of fear, but of power and of love 
and of a sound mind, so that, like one in the same 
captivity and with the same source of strength, she 

can'singj ' 

Well pleased a prisoner to boj ' 

Because, my God, it pleiisetli thee.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 



I Wlien Hoiiis ilmt should agTee. to' will 

I To lia\x^ one common object for tlielr wisheSj 

I Look tliilenuii waySj regardless of each other, 

f Think wlKitxi train of 'wretchedness ensues” — E owe. 

I 

I' A (iREAT iHiiiiy gallant' young Irisl'i priests 

; ..iX ouiisi^ltT ilioiuselves oomiuisRiooecl to iniuiRter 

!, lo ■woracn in ilio interests- of tlieir laitlL In iliis 

' I1h‘ C iiiireli «if I'iOine is. wisej- slie bas leariiwl ilrai 

(L itinlliiT mil (laiigl'iter ■ liave . iutinerice \n^- 

j yiuid al! prieiy and To 'eoutroEaiid- gm^ tlieso for 

'i the good of holy Church :is-. the- d-iity of every 

' |}riest., blit es|H‘taally- of a eertaiii- class of priests. 

I Tlufo^ woi'k lies almost exelimvely within the do- 

f iiK‘stie circle. It is', ' inoreover^ the' duty of every 

I Ckiiliolic clcagyiiiaii to 'marry as many of the young 

^ pf'ople as possilde ; hence', in Ireland there is a 

J marrying season. bet ore' Lent, all young 

men and nia ideas receive .from the. priest iioniis- 
ialmble liinis on ilie subject, both iii; jwivate : aiici'' 
iron! the altar, i mmediately after the celebration 
I ■ of ilic Iliads soiiietliiiig.like the following harangue 

is aculressecl to the young pcjople: 
i! cbihlrciu now -that' thcv .lady s<mson 

i “ - 
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liand, aud you know that it. would be a mortal sin 
against God’s holy Ghurcli if any of yon should 
think of the sacrament of marriage, much less to 
enter upon that hoty estate or condition, I sincerely 
hope and pray that you are thinking about it now. 
It is a holy^ and good ordinance, and of course you 
all know that it is your bounden dutv to enter into 
it. It is ' the way to escape temptation and to be 
happy and you, fathers and mothers, ought to be 
ihliiking about the good of your children and get 
IhcMU settled for liie. — I needn’t say that it will af~ 
lord Father Roach here and myself iinl)oun(]ed sal- 
isfietion and pleasure to unite as maiiy (*oupIes of 
you as can he ready, before I.ent (*oines upon ns. 
Ye mustn’t all go to Father Roach, however; I 
want to get a tair share myself of iiiakijio' a few 
rs of ye one flesln This is the time t»f the vear 
whin ye onghi to do it, and 1 liope some of ve will 
fix and settle it to-day after the liolv mass.” 

Such exhortatkais are common in the Catholic 
throughout Ireland just befoi-e Lent, and 
even been customary tbr the |)riests to call 
the names, of . young men iir the .congregatic^^^^^^^^ 
tell them in a jocular sort of way liiey ought 
be asliamed of themselves foi* keeping such and 
good, ])relfy girls waiting for tlu'in so long, 
elfecfc of this custom is seen in the many 
. But then., an unhappy . mai- 
priestly in- 
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ierlereiiL-e, and tlie holy Father always comes in as 
!i syinjiatliizcr with the. wife. He claims this as a 
duty, inasinucli ii.s she is the weaker vessel and the 
i'auit mn.-t therefore lie with the husband. \Yhile 
thi.s is the grouiid upon which the priest justifies 
Iii.s action in taking sides with the woiuaUj there are 
orlier reasons of far greater importance which he 
alll'cts not. to recognize. 

'L’hc mother is ilie companion of her children, 
and lua.’e tlic softness and teiKleriie.ss of her char- 
acter arc powerful instruments in his hands, 
llicrc is a music iu lier voice; wliich thrills througlt 
every vein of her chi Id Is heart, and will sulMlue its 
pa^.-ion^ and control iis will. Naturall)', too, she 
the jiower of hriugiug hefore the infant 
iiiiiid those iiuagc.s which awaken its uiiderslaud- 
iiigaiid tempt ifs . speech. Who hut slie can direct 

(he first, iiioveiiieuls of the soul ? ISh) iatlier or 
bi’otliivor priest can do tliis. An unliappy mar- 
riaa'c therefon; phtec.s the child more entirely under 
the m‘->lhcr''s laiulrol, and both nKjther and child 
more fully under the control of tlie confes.sor. 

If, liowevcr, the marriage is a happy one, the 
])riest has work to do; that work i.s to alienate the 
wifels airecfion from her imshand. Let one* spieuk 
whose. kiiowh;dgc; of the system far e.'ccoed.s mine, 
and who, so ap!>eals to men and women agi\inst these 
criminal practices have rou.sal the ire and called 
forth the aiiatlu'inas of the priests of Kuro]-ie: 
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When I reflect on al] that is contained in the 

words ‘confession’ and ‘direction,’ those siinpie 
words, and endeavor to analyze their whole mean- 
ing, I tremble with fear. I seem to be descendino- 
endless spiral stairs into the depths of a dark mine“ 

just now I felt contempt for the priest— now I fear 

hmi. 

^ ‘‘But we must not be afraid ; we must look him 
m the face. Let us candidly put down in set terms 

the language of the confessor : 

God hears you, hears you through me; throuo-h 

me he will answer you/ ^ 

^ “ Such are the words, such is the literal copy 
Ihe authority is accepted as infinite and absolute 

without any bargaining as to measure. 

But you tremble; you dare not tell this terrible 
Uod your weakness and ehildishness. Well tell 
them to me, to your Father. A father has a rio-ht 
to know the secrets of his child ; he is an indulgent 
ather, ^^d^o wants to know them only to absolve 
them ^ He IS a sinner like yourself; has he, then, 
a right to be severe? Come, then, my child, tell 
me _what you have not dared to whisper in your 

know ?’ 

ilien it is, amid sobs and sighs from a choking, 
that the fatal word rises to tlie 
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abuse it! It was' beard, remember, not -by wood 
and dark oak of the confessional,' but by ears of' 
flesh and bloock • 

And this man now knows of this woman what 
the husband has not discovered' in all tlie long 
heart-comm linings by clay and by night — what her 
own mother does not -know, she who thinks she 
knows her child entirely, since . she has cradled her 
an infant in her loving arms. This man knows 
and will remeinlier; don’t be afraid of his forget- 
ting it. If the confession is in good hands, so 
much the 1, setter, for it is for ever. She knows this, 
and slje tan never pass that rnan without casting 
ilown hiO' eyes, ibr she knows that her confession 
has made liim master of her most secret thoughts. 
The day wli<m tliis mystery was i'mparted lie. was 
very near lea’; sl'ie felt that. Oiv a high seat l.ie 
seemed,, to 'possess an irresistible ascendency ' over 
her; a magnetic influence vanquished her; she 
wished, not to speak, yet sli.e spoke, even agai,D.st 
her will. , It was as tlioiigli a struggling ' bird had 
been fascinated by the cruel serpent. 

far, however, there is no art on the part of 
the priest ; i he force of circumstances has clfc‘cted this 
result, the influence of religious instruction and of 
nature. As a priest lie listens -to the penitent ; oiic(J 
masier oi* her secret tIiou,ghts, ;thtv thoughts of a 
woman, he beecunes, a ' man.. ■ Without perhaps 
eitlnn* widiing cu* kiK:)\ving ' it, ■ he ■ lays upon her 
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M’eakened and disarmed spirit the heavy hand of 
man. Her family after this does not, cannot, hold 
the same relation to her; even the husband’s posi- 
tion is not the same as before. Every person of 
reflection must understand that tlie most personal 
part of an individual is his thought, and whoever 
masters that masters the individual. The priest 
has the penitent’s soul fast as soon as he has re- 
ceived her first confession, and he will hold it in an 
unrelaxing grasp. The two husbands then take 
sliaros, for now there arc two : one has tlie body, tlie 
oilier has the soul — in reality has the whole. * The 
former, if he gets anything, gets it by fiivor, and 
may think himself well olf if, though a widower 
with resp(!ct to the soul, he still possesses the iuvol- 
lintary, inert and lifeless, bodr. 

“How humiliating to obtain nothing of your own 
l>ut by the authorization and indulgence of another! 
to be followed into the most holy intimacies by an 
invisible witness, who governs yon and gives you 
your allowance ! to meet in the street a man who 
bows eringingly to you, then turns and laughs in 
his sleeves with a full knowliidge of your every 
weakness! It is nothing to he pow’crful if one is 
not powerful alone— alone! God does not allow 
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ily^ and parlieuliirly to uiKleriiiine the rival au- 
thority of the husband. The- husband is a hea.yy 
iiieniiibranee to hi up but if ' he ■ suflhrs from the 
Iviiowledj^'G that lie is watched and IvDowu^. lie who 
se(‘s all sidfers yet more. The wife- comes now every: ■ 
monient to tell him innocently ot, things tliat trans- 
port liiiu beyond himseli: witli rage; .often would he 
stop her and would willingly say Mercy, madam! ■ 
this is too much;' but, thougli these details, make ■ 
him suffer the torments of .the- damned, he .sti!! re- 
i|uir(,'S hor to enter farther and tarlher into th.e?;e 

avowals, whlcli arehinniliatlng to her and^c^^^ for 
« • * ' 

liirnse,l:l.. . . . 

I1ii' <'niires,-nr oi‘ a vouiig woman may, in sliort, 

1m‘ lalhdi i!u‘ jealous ami secret enemy of the lins- 
hand. J r i h ( to lie one < ‘xeeption— a nd I am w i I H ug 
to lii'lieve there may lie— he is a hero, a .saint, a man 
— ^uav, moremhan a man. The whokebusiim^^ 
eoniessor is to insulate tlie woman, and he does it 
conseieiitioiisly. It is the, duty of him who would 
lead her in tlie way of ' salvation to disengage, her 
gra<hudly from all earthly ties. It requires time, 
paiitmee and skill: the question is not how these 
strong lies may be suddenly broken, but to discover, ■ 
firsi of all, of Imw many threads each loving band , . 
is formed, ami to disentangle them one by ooe'l:' 

^‘All this maveasily l>e done by one who, awaken- 
ilia" uc‘W seriiples day b}^ day, fills a timkl soul,, with 
iiiiiTisiness as to the lawfolness of her most holy 
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aflectious. If any one of them be innocent, it is, 
after all, an earthly attachment, a robbery against 
God. God wants all — no more relationship or 
friendship ; nothing must remain. A brother? Ko 
he is still a man. At least a sister? my mother? 
No, you must leave all— leave them intentionally 
and from your soul. You shall always see them, 
my child; nothing will appear changed ; only close 
your heart. 

A moral solitude is thus established .around her ; 
friends go away offended at her freezing politeness; 
people are csool in her house. But why fhis strange 
re<,‘C‘ption ? They cannot guess; she does not al- 
ways know the leason hei-self. The thing is com- 
uiaiided ; is it not enough ? Obedience consists in 
obeying without reasoning. 

1 coplc are cool here ;’ that is all that can be 
said, ihc husband finds his house larger and 
more empty; his wile is quite changed; though 
prcscait, her mind is absent : she acts as if scarcely 
conscious of what she does; she speaks as if in a 
dream. Her habits are changed, but for this she 
has always a good reason ; to-day is a fast day, and 
tommrrow is a holy day. The husband respects 
tliis austeritj' ; ho would consider it very wrong to 
disturb this exalted devotion; he is siidly resigned, 
fhis state of affairs bet'ornes cmbarimsing,’ says 
length ; ‘I did not foresee this. My wife is 
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“III tills sad house ' there are fewei' frienclsj but 
there is one, and a very assiduous one ; the habitual 
confessor is now the director— a great and important 
change* ' • 

“Asher confessor he receives- her -at' ehiircli at 
regiihii’ licHirs; as her director he. visits her at his 
i)Wii liiHii’s, sees her at her hoiisCj and -sometimes at 
his owin'” 

* That the above picture of priestly intluenee ami iiniiioral- 
ily y not overdrawn, I submit, in. addition to the history of the 
unhappy Maygie Ih’ommle, tlie following- from The Nev) Ymk 
li/vfWYT of Janiia ry 15, ISdo: ■ 

Erniiiiii /W of ihis .eit-y publishes ■ a letter from Mon- 
treal rvjgardiiig the immorality existing among the Catholic 
clergy of tlinl province. 

C\ slnnl time ago/ says the- 'writer,-. -ftlie preacher at the. 
bislmp’s eatiH'dnil was removed from tlie pulpit in a helpless 
state of intoxioafiuD, and .a few days- late r made a fiiither exlii- 
Idtioii of liim-ch* in the. most fashionable ' street in the city. 
This young |irie,st, who is a so.n of -'cne of the most respected 
jiirlges ill ilic crnnliy, Ims. -since been - ha-ni shed' 'to a monastery 
in Frame. Ko sooner had the scandal in lliis case abated than 
the parish |«'lcsl rif Varennes, a pretty :Iittle village - on the St. 
Lawrence a .slnn-t distance- from here,--wa-s brought into court 
by a prominent of the.'pla-ce, who charged his latlier 

coiifesBor with esf ranging the/ afieeiions' of his wife and with 
other sins considered by the Churcli as mortal. A criminal 
action was iiislitiiteci, but po.litical influence was broiiglit h) 
bear upon tlie magistrate, and he refused to- issue the warrant,, 
mid the mifoiiuiiate huBband .is therefore compelled to seek re-, 
dress before I be civil courts. , A. little later tlie;£%tholk« ; of 
|H*<jviiicc were fortlier gcandalixed by .the' arrest '-. of . Father 
Toiiplii, tlii‘ parish priest of Antoine Abliey,' who' is 
with dcscHTaiiiig the confessional .and. 'with other offences 'iiiifjt 
i7" ■ , ■ ' 



for publication. -Tbe trial is lixcd for l'iies<'l;iy next, and tbe 
most gigantic. efforts are being made by the nirariioriiaiie party 
to liave a special and iriemily judge apjitdmwl lo predile, 

addition to tliese eases several insiauces liave recently 
occurred wlncli are openhig- tlie eyes of the educated C^atliolics 
ot the province to the fact iliat ibc niiinageincni oftlie asvlnms 
and other institutions conducted by the Sister^ of Mercyls not 
just as it siiould be in this -age of eiilightemuint. The start- 
ihig fact that a sane woman can he couilnod in a lunatic asylum 
for three years to gratify the vengeance of an mifaithfol 1ms- 
band, as proved by the' recent trial of .Ifrs. I.yman, has also 
had tlie effect of rousing the public mind to the dangers attend- 
lug institutions' conducted by the nuns with no proper system 
of government or medical inspection. 

; An attempt has been made by th,e clerical party to liush 
np all these scandals, but the Liberals, who are twitted with 
being h-reemasons and disciples of Renan, are’ jubilant, 'as 
they fancy they see 'the . influence of the priests gradually de- 
ci easing and their accession to power,, in this, province a pos- 
sibility of the future/ 



OHAPTEE XXII. 

“ If faith with reason never doth advise, 

Nor 3ret tradition leads her, she is then 
From Heaven inspired, and secretl}^ grows wise 
Above the schools, we know not how nor when ” 

T he immediate result of Jemmie ' Brownie^s in- 
terview with Father McXavigan was the dis- 
covery of tlie convent in which Nelly was impris- 
oned. This was the convent of M— — wliicli, it 
will be remembered, was her second prison, and 
where she was likely to remain, as her abdiictoi's 
thought that they had baffled all those who were in 
search of her and had successfully destroyed all 
traces of her. Such, indeed, would have been 
the case but that we had secured the timely aid 
of Jemmie Brownie. On receipt of the informa- 
tion which he had obtained a trusty friend was at 

once despatched to the town of M to set about 

the task of ' attempting rescue. Shortly after 
his arrival at that place he wrote to us, asking for 
the presence of two other fiiends who might aid 
him ill his plans. Mr. 'Fitzgerald and myself de- 
cided that Daniel More and Hamilton would be the 
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fittest pei-sous for that servire, aiid they left at once 
to hold a council. It was decided by them that 
Daniel More should be set to watch the convent 
while the other two should proceed to carry out 
the other plans proposed. 

Daniel, having disguised himself to the best of 
his ability, wandered about all day without any ap- 
parent purpose, but taking care to keep a constant 
watch upon the gloomy walls and portals of Nelly’s 
judson. To divert himself he kept up a runoing 
soliloquy in the form of a dialogue something in 
tlie following style : 

“ I always thought bricks and morthar, or even 
stone walls themselves, couldn’t Iceep the divil out 
av a place. It seems, however, that tliese w’omen 
and priests think they can. I wondher av they ’ve 
any holy watlier among thim? I sujjpfise they 
liave, though I don’t see what use they have for, it 
av thim brick walls and close gates can keep owld 
Homey out. I wondher can holy watimr keep the 
divil out? 

“Let me see, what does the Catechism say? 
What is holy wather? ‘ Wathor sauetified by the 
word av God an’ prayer in ordher to coi-tain spirit- 
ual effects,^ What are those effects? ‘To fortify 
against the illusions of the evil spirits.’ An’ hince 
arose the proverb : ‘We love it as the divil loves 
holy wather.’ My owld mother used to teach me 
that out av Dr. Doyle’s Catechism,” 
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Here Daniel paused for a few moments’ painful 
reflection^ tlieii continued with a. sigh: 

Oiigli ! av the ould woman knew that now her 
boughtil Q^oj) was changed into a Protestune, \vhat 
'would she be afther sayiif ? Ough orimee / it ’ed 
be a black day. for ye^ Daniel More, and that’s 
enough. 

^“^Biit that nunnery there: what do they want 
with holy -wather ? They profess to shut out the 
three ininiies of man — -the world, the flesh and the 
diviL Well, now", they do shut out the world; 
that’s a fact — no two questions about that, except 
the sprinklin’ av priests that go in among thini. 
Well, av course they are not in the wmrld ; they are 
angels av course ; they are moighty saints, with red 
faces most av thim, and big stomachs into the bar- 
gain. . 

Well, av course they are not in the world, but 
thin how do they shut out the flesh ? Ough ! but 
I’d like to get Father Mick to answer that, av he 
could. Well, an’ the divil : about him I’m not 
certain ; I fear owld Homey could creep in, so I 
do.” 

In this manner Daniel had been W'aodering in the 
neighborhood of the convent for nearly a week when 
one night a Eomish priest, wunpped in a long black 
cloak, came up to him and demanded if he w-as in 
search of any one. 

Yes, Yer Honor, I’m lookin’ for 'inesilf,” said 
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Daniel, assuming ignorance of the stranger’s c 
ter and calling. 

“ ‘ Looking for yourself’ ? ” retiu'nod tl 
“ that is very suspicious. You do not li’ 
neigliborliood.” 

“ Av ye war tellin’ lies all yer life, ye In 
the truth at last,” said Daniel. 

“Where do you live, then?” asked tl 
drawing his cloak more closely around him, 

“ I live at the Iron Bush,” said Daniel “ 


priest ; 
in the 


9, my friend,” .said the priest impa- 
st have a inorc sat isfuctoi’y answer 
hat az'e you iloing hero?’’ 
iV that,” said Daniel witli the great- 
le’d be as wise as ine.sillj and ye’d 
or two more in your nose than ye 
id maybe it i.s wrinkled enough 




Are you aware that you are talking to a pries 
of the Catholic Church?” inquired the strangei 
angrily. 

“ Howly Father forgive mu !” ,siid Daniel pion.s- 
ly. “I am mesilf on the Chnnh’s bnsine.s,s.” 
“Then inform me what it is,” said the prie.st. 
Lot av yo war the lord hlshoj) liiin, ‘<(>11'” an- 
swered Daniel. «The matther is only for one car 
and that i.s not yours unless you have a certain i.iass- 

WAJ'ri * : 
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“That I have not,” said the stranger. 

“Thin av ye arc a howly priest and connected 
with this place, ^Yait three days and thin meet me 
here at the same hour, an’ I’ll have something to 
say to ye; hut then ye must either make known 
yer own name and satisfy me in other things, 
or ye must give me a ceiiain password,” said 
Daniel. 

The stranger appeared to be satished, and was 
about to leave when Daniel interrupted him 
again. 

“ Av ye are a priest,” said he, “ an’ av ye would 
like the rewards av merit an’ favor av a higher man 
than yersilf, you’ll do one thing before you and me 
part.” 

“What is that?” inquired the irriest with some 
curiosity. 

Ye needn’t do it av ye like,” said Daniel, but 

thin if ye refuse ye must never let a soul know your 

name was connected with the convent of M ; 

that is, if ye’d escape bein’ sint across the wather to 
a bigger an’ a holier city than this. 

■ “ What would you have me to do ?” inquired the 

priest. 

“Swear to me,” said Daniel, “that you will not 
hint to mortal that you ever saw me here or that 

you an’ me met.” , ,, .r 

Any oatli may be broken for the Cliurch, said 

the priest* 
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“ Not av it is taken on the howly breviary an’ 
in a good cause,” replied Daniel with a knowing 
wink. 

“Very well,” said the priest, “I swear, if it’s a 
good cause;” and he and Daniel separated. 

The next morning Daniel with a very grave face 
sought Hamilton and his friend. 

“You have not a minute to lose,” said he, “’av 
ye will ever get the Flower av the Fern Valley out 
av the big house yondther.” 

“'We hope to be .successful in a .short time now, 
Daniel,” .said Hamilton cheerfully. 

“Do ye, thin?” asked Daniel. “An’ may I be 
afther askin’ how long is the time'?” 

“ We cannot be sure of that,” answered Hamil- 
ton. “We have succeeded beyond our most san- 
guine hopes in obtaining the name.s of Protestant 
gentlemen to a petition which we mean to scud to 
Dublin.” 

“Thin,” said Daniel, “ye might us well go 
whistlin’ jigs to a millstoue or thry to make a 
turf-stack dance as ever lay yer eyes on the young 
crature ; an’ av I ainn’t right in that I’ll eat a hay- 
rick.” 

“Why so, Daniel?” inquired both gentlemen in 
a breath. 

Decause afoi’e that petition ever sees daylight 
she 11 be gone across the wather. Thev’li piirtind 
she is mad, an’— God be with her !— I’ll niver .see 
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her piirty face again^ no more’n Fll see my father 
who died before I was bornf-^ 

YeSj but^ Daniel, the government will favor 
us,” said Hamilton. 

“How do, yon loio^v?” asked Daniel. ; 

It is a Protestant government.” 

“It may be the same,”' retorted. Daniel, “but I 
tiiiiik I used to hear Father McYavigan say that 
the Catholics had the .governme.nt' under their 
thumb, and the day they went ' against the Church ' 
of Eoriie be a blue day .for- them. Ye see, I 
used to hear politics argued, an’ this is the way it 
was : Av the government doesn’t support the Cath- 
olics, they wdll not get the Catholics to support 
thim. What they’d w^ant for. themselves they can’t 
deny to, others; so that the Catholics have the gov- 
ernment by the nose, no ■ matter how it goes. An’ 
ye need not expect anythingfrom the govern inent; 
but av course ye can do as :ye like.; I’m only a poor 

Haiiiilton and his: eom.panion 'felt that there was 
some truth in this view' of the matter,- but they did 
riot see how they : were to 'remedy the matter. 

This is the best, wm can do, Daniel,” they said. 
No, it isn’t,” saidHaniel ; “ there is something 
else which, av I had my way, I’d chance before I’d 
depind on the government.” . ...■ . 

: “What course would ''you-- suggest, then f’ in- 
quired Hamilton. 


'Am 
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“The simj>le.st in the earthly world,” replied 
Daniel. “Get a con[)le av friends, or half a dozen 
if ye can, who will help a poor },oy in disthress, 
air’^ we’ll carry her off snog an’ uisy. Isn’t that 

plain eiion^li 

'' Do you mean that yon will broiik into tlie con- 
Yciit ?" exelilimeJ the others ill siirprise. 

‘'^That’s no lie, at any rate/’ said Daniel; 
who thought av breakiu’ into the convent, iiiiglit I 
be afther axin^ ^ 

^‘How else can yon succeed?” said Hamilton. 

Lave that to ine/^ said Daniel .coiifideiitly, 
Av ye'dl get the boys an’ put yourselves in my 
hands, the thing ’ll be done sueeer for’ o/V?/, av ye 
know what that means,” 

If yon will inform us how it is to 1 :k 3 done we 
will then consider the matter,” suggested Hamilton 
caiutiously, 

Ac niight as well say ye’ll do it at once an’ be ' 
done witli it, an’ make a poor boy’s mind aisy,” 
urged Daniel I’m willing to bear all the blame 
if we fail ; but we will not fail, believe me.” 

What is your plan, then ?” persisted Hamilton, 
lhatyoull get me half a dozen av stout and 
sthrong Orangemen wlio’ll undertake the business 
with me, that’s all,” replied Daiii el 

I fear,’ said Hamilton, ^^you ask more tliaii 
we can grant. Orangemen are not so easily ob- 
tained for any such puri>oses. We can get per- 
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sons calling themselves ProtestantSj but who are 
without character and who- are not Orangemen ; 
tliej -would sing Orange songs, give three cheers for 
William: III., clriiik to be drunk, set up a riot by 
biiriiiiig the effigy of a priest' or by conimitting 
some other outrage ; all which crimes' would be im- 
puted to the Orangeiiieo. Who do you- suppose 
are the Orangemen of this district? ■ Episcopal and 
dissenting ministers, wdth all- the ' respectable men 
in the neighborhood. No,' no, Daniel ; you will not 
succeed in getting Orangemen 'to become lioiise- 
breakers or incendiaries. "...While in some places, 
where true religion 'does "not pervade the minds and 
hearts of the 0,raoge Association, there may have 
been abuses and extravagances, here, - where there 
are intelligence a.od piety,- it would be impossible to 
carry out your, ideas.^k , 

now, thafs a -great "sermon' Intirely, or, 
as the sayiii^ is, ^ a great-' crack '■affi - nothin^ broke/ 
Mistlier Hamilton, exclaimed'. Daniel. “But take- 
yer own way and have., the -thing' as' ye like, affi 
sorra bit but ye may be. proud of yer ideas' of re- 
ligion. For if if s - religion to- take- an angel 
heaven aid put her into -the arms of : owl d 'Nick 
himself for company ; if if s 'religion: to take the' 
iiiiioeent l)al)e out av if s 'iiiothefs arms aif deliver 
it up to a pack a v Russian- wolves; if ifs religion 
to see a purty era'ture with yellow-golden curls 
gurglin’ aif drowiiin^. in' a "dirth'y-. stagnant.. '.:po'',!icV 
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an’ refuse. to throw. a rope or wet your toes to help 
the crature . out, — sure it’s also religicjii to lave one 
that’s as 'piirens an angel air’ as iniioeeiit as a Imby 
an’ as party as; she- can be to dhroo].) an’ die in that 
dirthy prisondiouse over there. Let tliiin keep their 
religion an’. their Orangeism, an’ they may be proud 
av it. It’sTiiore than .1 expected. Diit iipon .thiin ! 
But isn’t it thim that have the love for their coim- 
.thrymen? , But sure ye c,aii get up yer petition.' to 
the government, an’ av it’s not the best thing to' do, 
isn’t it the aisiest? Tliat’s a great matther, at any 
rate. Oughone, Daniel More ! but it’s yersilf that ' 
nnist have the privilege an’ the lioiior av workin’ 
out the deliverance av yer own colleen dhassN 

Seeing Daniel so much disconcerted by their cau- 
tious measures, the two giintleinen scarcely knew 
how to proceed, but finally resolved to write to 
Dtiblin for further instructions, and urged Daniel 
in the mean time to continue his watcli on tlie 
convent. 

While Daniel More from without was keeping 
his steady watch, a circumstance within the convent 
demands otir attention. A priest from the West, a 
friend of Father McNavigaii’s, Innnhig presented a 
letter to the lady superior from Father Mick, and 
also other clerical credentials, had obtained permis- 
sion to visit Nelly Gray in her cell 

The priest had in his pocket a small package 
which he had concealed from the mother superior ; 
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this package he slipped quickly under the pillow 
of Nellyas little cot, at the same time giving her 
sundry winks and placing his index finger on his 
lips as an intimation, first, that she was to ask no 
(|i]estioiis, and, second, that convent-walls have ears. 
Having next cleared his throat and swallowed, sev- 
eral imaginary nioiithfuls, he informed Nelly that a 
good friend of hers had requested him to call and 
see her, which he had done with the greatest pleas- 
ure in life, the more so as he saw’^ for hiinself, and 
it afforded him the most unbounded satisfaction, 
that this young friend was lookijig blooming as a 
lily.’^ 

Who is the friend, sir, that has asked you to 
come and see me?’’ asked Nelly timidly. 

am not at liberty to say,” answered the 
priest, at the same time winking and pointing to 
the package under tlie piillow, as much as to say, 
That will reveal the secret.” 

May I ask if it was my mother ?” said Nelly, 
not exactly understanding his pantomimic gestures. 

^^The rules of the house, me dear, forbid me to 
mention the name of anybody,” he replied; at 
which Nelly burst into tears and exclaimed, 
^Hh, why is all this mystery thrown around me 
and this unnatural restraint put upon me? My 
own mother’s name I must not mention, and no 
one wnll name her to me. Surely, surely, this is 
not right.” \ , 
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: It ■ is Tight,, my cliilcl/’ answered the priest 
soleniBly.’- Wlio' enters here is ihiid to the world, 
aiui BO' thought, or word alien to the will of the 
Oiiirch ■ is ■ even . allowable. But/*’ lie added in a 
whisper, I' am breaking my promise to my friend; 
1 promised- him . I would .not argue with \'oil No\y 
I must leave yon, with my blessing; kneel clown, me 
cleard^ 

“ I am very grateful, .sir,” said ■Kellyy“ aiid will» 
ingly receive the- blessing of ' any good man, but I 
cannot kneel :. to any being but my Saviour, to whom 
every : knee must, bo w and wdiom every tongue must 
confess,.;' ' But before you leave, if yon wdll, 1 want 
to send a message to my mother. Tell her— tell 
her, . ! beg- of ..'you— that . I am happy, that niy 
blessed - Saviour' "eomforts me and keeps me eheer- 
ful all the'day .t-hat-Tmm praying..ibr, her and for 
them all continually.” 

And do you .pray - for Father Mick,?” iiiqiiired 

the priest. 

^Mndeed,'inde.ed 1 do, often and often,” was the 
prompt and artless reply of the girl avIio had been 

so cruelly treated. 

The priest, forgot the blessing, but in a husky 
voice said, . 

I will tell him, at any rate. Good«moriiing 
and he hastily withdrew. 

Eeturning to her seat, Nellyas thoughts went iy« 
ing to the Fern Valley. Her imagination ascend- 
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eii Mount Neplilii and wandered . on the banks of 
Lough Conn, and along the Deel; finally^ she rested 
ill tlioiigiit ill her niotlier^s cottage and lingered 
with her beloved parents* ' ■ This ■ was . one of her 
sweetest resources^ and she often .said to herself, 
They can imprison my body, but my heart, and 
my thoughts are free.” 

Nelly had only a few moments left for the indul- 
gence of her day-dreams before- the lady superior 
(altered and iiu]iiircd what the priest had said to 
her. ■ 

Nelly replied that he had said nothing of any 
importance, but this reply only excited suspicion in 
the good lady’s mind, and she proceeded to put the 
ycaing girl through a closer examination. Nelly, 
hi)wever, gave her nothing upon which to feed her 
suspicions. The verbatim report of the brief con- 
versation v’liich she had lield with the priest of- 
fered no clew to his business without a mention of 
the little package, and this Nelly, in the preoccu- 
pation of her mind, had entirely forgotten. The 
mother superior, having questioned and cross-ex- 
amined her and received only plain and direct an- 
swers, left the cell irmly convinced, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed, that the young girl was a 
consummate dissembler and concealed from her 
something of importance. Nelly, on the other 
hand, felt sincerely disappointed that she could 
give no satisfaction to the lady superior. 


I 
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The truth was, that Nolly ’s visitor, kuowi 
well that on his departure the young girl w( 
suljjected to a close examination, liad resolut 
stained from speaking anything not immc 
connected with the direct ohjeet of his vis 
this caution lay Nelly’s safety. 




CHAPTER XXIII 


A place wliere misdevotion frames 
A tlioiisaiid piTiyers to- saints whose names 
The Churcli knew not— Heaven knows not yeL”, 

■ ■ Donne. 


xfj- age IS sateiy in the nanas oi your young 
liereticjj and Your Reverence must; be responsible 

for the entire transaction. I need not say that I 
have sins enough of my ovni to answer for, and am 
witliout works of supererogation. By the way, 

there is :ni exti'aordiuarj'-Iooking person hanging 
around the convent here, whom Father Torn 
O’Brien met to-night; he says he is on the 
Ghnrch’s Imsiness, and he threatened Father Tom 
with the bishop’s censure if he divulged the fact 
of his presence. The stranger is a very powerful 
man, over six feet tall, has a bad .sear on his face, 
loolis as if ho saw nothing but the wind and speaks 
the Connaught brogue. Can you give us any in- 
formation eoncerning him?” 


The above extract was part of the eommunica- 
tion addressed to Father McNavigan by hi? quon- 
dam clerical companion and roesseiiger, Father 
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Liike^ with reference to liis Hn>sic»n to the convent 
at.'M— . 

Father ' Mick hacl no tronble in nx'oo'nizing in the 
priest^s' .description tlie personalitj of Daniel ‘ilorOj 
and he' guessed pretty 'wc^l the cause of More:’s 
presence in the' vicinity of the cunvciiL lie knew 
that Daniel . had aceompanitd iiSj ami that he had 
l)een of great assistance in the prosecution of the 
search after ..Nellyas- prisoiL Nevertheless, the rev- 
erend gentleman was now so seriously compromised 
with Jemmie Brownie and so harassed by his owm 
conscience that be determined not only to abstain 
from interfering with the plans for her relief, but 
if possible, without too great a risk, even secretly 
to further tliose plans. 

Accordingly, Father- Mick set out for tlie .town 
qY M ^ arrived about midniglit. , The fol- 

lowing day, with Father Luke and the dark priest 
who had encountered Daniel, he was closeted wdtii 
the lady superior of the convent. 

The priests found a \varm o])poneiit of their 
lienevolent scheme in the person of the abliess, 
and Father Mick felt extremely doubtful as to the 
result, 

is somewhat unusual, I admit,” he said in 
answer to the warm protest of the lady mother, 
^^but the difficulties in my parish, and especially 
the misfortunes of one family, oblige me to urge 
this matter.” 
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“ Every tiling must be sacrificed for the good of 
the Cliiirch;'’^ replied the lady. ■ 

I admit this/’ said the priest smoothly, ^^aiid 
it is' for this end I desire Nelly’s release. The soul 
of Nelty’s unele is at stake, and so is- — ” Here 
he paused, confused and irresolate, until Father 
Luke came to his assistance and continued the con- 
versation by adding that the matter was one in 
which His Eevereiice was somewhat personally 
involved, and that for himself he did not see 
any other way out of the difficulty. 

It does not follow,” be concluded, that if 
Nelly is released she will become a heretic, but it 
does follow that so long as she is confined in the 
convent tliere must be serious hostility to Father 
Mick in his parish.” 

“I always imagined tiuit the priests of the 
, Church were sufficiently strong to control their 
flocks/’ replied, tlie lady superior. 

That is true,’’ said Father Mick ; adding sadly, 

Already blood has been shed, and other calamities 
liave befallen this same unhappy family.” 

The lady perceived from his manner that Father 
Mick’s conscience was disturbed ; far from discover- 
ing any sympathy, she answered coldly, 

“All tills ought to have been taken into consider- 
ation before the girl was sent here; my first duty 
is to the Church, and I must have some authority 
from the bishop before I will surrender the girl 
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'Arid in sa}diig this/- she added liaiightil):"^ do 
not lose- sight of - the Ihet that I am not under jmur 
jiii'isclietiond."- 

The "reader may:.be surprised at this obstinacy on 
-the part of the lady superior^ but it is an historical 
feet that the most cruel and unreicriting jailers of 
the world have been women ; it is alsc^ true that 
these ciuining agents of Rome., whoso honeyed lips 
ensnare into their 'wretched institutions the innocent 
.and thoughtless^ are merciless in tliei.r treatment .of 
them as soon as they obtain that alisoliite mastery- 
over them wdiieh the _ system itself affords.' 

. The abbess ha'ving^ so' haughtily dismissed- the 
matter, the three priests reti'red to the residence of 

the parish priest of M and when, they had 

shut themselves in lield a (‘ouneil of war. 

^^■It is 'just wl'uit- 1 expected/- said Father Luke. 

.Had we gone to her and urged that she should 
hold the girl fast, and on no account listen to a sug- 
gestion as to her release, she would have been for 
putting her in our hands. But the good mother is 
like Dominie MoraiFs pig : he ^vmnted to gei it to 
Cork, and told everybody that he was taking it to 
Waterford, and after he got to his destination ex- 
])lained that, ^Bedad, but he had to fool the animal, 
lor if he once had said ^^Cork^^ in its hearing, so 
contrary was the cratiire he could never have got 
it there, as it would be all the time going to Water- 
ford on hirad^’ 
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After much deliberation it was decided that an 
application should be made to the bishop for author- 
ity for Nelly’s release. 

“Though,” said Father Luke with a doubtful 
shake of his head, “it would be just like the old 
woman to defy even him.” 

“And I,” said Father Tom, “doubt if he will 
give us the order, as Flis Lordship has already suf- 
fered by the perversion of his own niece through 
the reading of the Bible,* and he is exceedingly 
annoyed by this cii’cumstauce. But I will do this : 
I will meet this queer fellow whom you call Daniel 
Alore according to agreement, and see whether it is 
not possible for us to facilitate his scheme without 
appearing to do so.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed time the tall dark 
priest, wrapped in his cloak, presented himself to 
Daniel at the place agreed upon. 

“You are punctual to your time,” was Daniel’s 
greeting. “ Have ye received any information from 
any quarther since I last saw ye ?” 

“ None whatever,” replied the priest. 

Are ye connected with this howly house here ?” 
questioned Daniel. 

“ In no possible sense,” said the priest. “ I know 
nothing of its inmates except that they are a fra- 
ternity of nuns.” 

“As the oath av a praste isn’t binding, nayther is 
A literal fact. 



liis word. I aiiin’t going to gulp down all that in a 
moutliful,” said Daniel. “ What brought ye here 
at such an hour the other night? Will ye just tell 
me that?” 

. . i; ' 

Ihe priest muttered something in reply, but 
Daniel iiei-sisted ; 

“It doesn’t make the slightest difierence in the 
world, Yer Eiverince ; ye ain’t the man I waut, an’ 
here I’m obliged to stop till I find him; so good- 
night,au’ I hope there’s no harm done to ayther av 


position of confessor to some of them. As a man I 
am altogether ignorant, hnt in the place of God 
I have some knowledge of their hearts and 
habits.” 

“ Ye know, thin,” said Daniel, “ that there’s a 
young heretic here from the Lower Inn parish in 
the county av Mayo, province av Connaught, 
siut here by the blessed Father McNavigan that 
her soul might be .saved, though her body per- 
ishes.” -v' : 

“ I am not aware that there is such a person 
here,” replied the priest calmly. 

“ As a man av coorse yer not,” said Daniel sar- 
castically, “but as a howly priest Yer Eiverince 
knows all about her.” 
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“ I do not know that she is here/’ persisted the 
priest ; “ I am utterly ignorant of everything about 

her.” . „ 

“ Very well, Yer Biverince, let us have it so, 
said Daniel ; “1 amn’t altogether so ignorant on the 
subject. But now, afore ye and mesilf makes any 
further revelations on the subject, I wants ye to get 
me into that blessed house, for I must see the lady 
superior afore the clock sthrikes twelve to-night, 
inasmuch as I have a message for her. 

“You will be obliged to send in your message,” 
said the priest; “I have no power to procure ad- 
mission for you.” 

“ As a man av coorse ye haven’t, but as a pi*aste 
ye have all power, Yer Biverince. But let us un- 
dherstand one another : I want ye to come with me 
yersilf an’ to hear all I’ve got to say. Judge for 
yersilf, then, an’ act accordin’ to yer judgment.” 

“I am perfectly agreed,” said the priest, “but let 
me tell you, on the solemn declaration of a priest 
and by the sacredness of my holy office, there are 
cells and subterranean cellars under your feet, where, 
if you find yourself a prisoner and call till the day 
of judgment, no ear will hear you and no help will 
come. There are as many strong arms as will bind 
you, and as many locks and bars as will keep you 
in. Cross but that threshold with me as a traitor, 
and back you will never come; no law can open 
your cell and no hand can bring you help.” 



i-t was bettlier to- see Yer Ladysliip on tliese 

conditions thin not to see ye at all, at allj but the 
(.use stands as follows : what I am g-oin’ to say is fo" 
your own private ears.” 

Hus was enough for the abbess, who intimated 
to the priest that she desired him to retire. Cha- 
pined and confused, Father Tom obeyed, and Dan- 
iel proceeded to business. 

“Ye have a young girl here, Yer Ladyship, 
named Nelly Gray,” he began ; but before he could 
say more she interrupted him by sayimr, 

“ We have no such person here, sir ; therefore save 
yourself all further trouble.” 

“She came from the Lower Inn parish in the 
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county of Mayo, where Father McNavigau is par- 
ish priest,” continued Daniel, unheeding her pro- 
test. 

“Not to this holy retreat,” said the abbess de- 
cidedly. 

“ She was removed from Mount Nephin to 
Convent, an’ from that to this, an’ was followed by 
a party who will swear that he saw her handed into 
this holy house,” persisted Daniel. 

“ Let him swear,” said the abbess boldly ; “ he is 
not the first heretic that has blasphemed aguinst the 
Holy Ghost. And pray, sir, %vhat is the issue of 
all this?'’’ 

That afore another day's sun sets she must leave 
this," said Daniel daringly. Ihn sint here to tell 
ye this: 'at in this place there is several immissaries 
av the divil in sarch av her, and the government 
doesn't know what to do with the petitions that’s 
cornin' in to thim about her ; it's said that her father 
has been brought to Dublin by the government an 
a habeas corpus is goin' to be granted for hei body , 
so that ye must give her up, except ye comply with 

the suggestion I've come to bring ye. And that^s 

this : that ye dhress a young novice in hTelly Gray s 
clothes and sind her oif to Cork or Limerick or 
Waterford or some other place, an' let it be as well 
known as possible. Whin she is gone an' the Prot- 
estants are afther her, thinkin' it's Nelly, thin ye 
dhress Nelly as a nun an' sind her an' one or two 
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uuiy Mswjis wna ner, III my caiv, lo the areh- 
bishop’s own liouse, M-Iiere she’li be taken partic- 
ular good care of, an’ in that way bafHe the heretics 
an’ save the young eratiire.” 

“ That is all a very nice plot, sir,” said the ab- 
bess, very imich disturbed by his tidings, “and 
sounds very well, but what proof ean you give me 
that your story is true?” 

“The plainest proof in the world, Yer Lady- 
ship,” said Daniel witli a most frank expression of 
countenance. “ Av ye’ll take the trunlde to inquire 

ye’ll find two av the gintlenien in Hotel, an’ 

one av thim is the man that came in the same 
thrain as this young girl did hersilf. Ye’ll find 
that he has remained here iver since thin, an’ ye’ll 
find ’at the other is from her own parish. These 
men are in league with the landlord av Garrafeen 
an others, an one is a pervert from the faith, 
named Terry O’Dowd, from the same parish. 

Their address in Dublin i.s , an’ nothin’ will 

prevent thim from goin’ on with this matther an’ 
gettin’ the girl av they can. Besides, Yer Lady- 
ship, I don’t want to have any liand in the busine.ss 
mesilf; I m only a poor boy that was recomminded 
by^ 1 ather Platherty, our own parish prasto av 
Wicklow ; he sint for me an’ axe.s me to see His 
Grace, as he wanted me. I wint to see him, an’ he 
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Grace allow her to be brought up by a rlv'criiit 
praste or two an’ not inthrust her with me?’ 

‘“’At would niver do/ ses His Grace; ‘ it would 
at once excite suspicion, an’ perhaps bring the clargy 
into throuble. ‘i'e must bring her yersilf,’ ses he, 

‘ an’ the thing will be all right.’ So now, Yei 
Ladyship, ye needn’t sind her by me, for I’d 
rather ye wouldn’t ; but do as ye plase in the mat- 
ther. Av ye loike, ye can sind her with three or 
four a%’ the howly sisters, but I anin’t sure that s 
the wisest thing to do.” 

The abbess was perplexed and troubled. Dan- 
iel’s statement was a very plausible one, and ap- 
peared to fit in with the arguments of the priests. 
She resolved to act upon his suggestions independ- 
ently of the advice of the priests. This may ap- 
pear somewhat singular, but it may be easily ex- 
plained. An abbess is herself superior to,^ and 
held in greater veneration than, any ordinary 
priest; her influence in the higher ranks of society 
and with the hierarchy of the Church themselves 
is much more powerful than that of a parish priest. 
This results from the wealth she brings to the 
Church, the circles of ladies she can influence, 
to^mthcr with the unlimited confidence reposed 
in*^ her in the character of abbess, as well as from 
the fact that the priestly visitors (catechists, lec- 
turers and confessors) are all at her mercy and 
under her control. It should not be deemed won- 
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derfiil under these eircunistauces that the abbess of 

M Convent hesitated as to whetlier she should 

ask the advice of the priests whom she had first 
withstood, and finally acted upon litu- own respon- 
siljility. She concluded after some moments of 
deep thought to adopt the supposed suggestion of 
the archbishop, to send off a novice to a certain 
seaport town in charge of several priests and nuns, 
and thereby deceive the Protestant government, 
Avhile she delivered Nelly into Daniel’s charge, 
with one of the Sisters of Mercy as companion, to 
be conducted to the archbishop. 

The fact that no written communication had been 
scut with the archbishoji’s “messenger ” did notsui-- 
prise her. She supposed, in tlic first place, that 
the vigilance of the government necessitated extra 
precautions, while she knew very well that a Ro- 
man Catholic priest Avould seldom commit him- 
self to documentary evidence. Indeed, ])i-iests rvill 
write nothing which can possibly atleet themselves 
or the Church. Having formed her resolution, the 
abbess oflered Daniel sleeping mvomnuxlations, but 
he declined this kind offer, saying that he could not 
stop, as he intended carrying out His Grace’s in- 
structions to the letter, and he had some iuforina- 
tion to obtain respecting the movements of the 
enemy. He furthermore said that he -woiild 
lodge near the hotel, but would join the Sisters 
at Station at whatever hour Her Ladvshin 
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Biiglit appoint— that he was not to make acquamt- 
anee with them.^ but "'^to take a sate at the windy 
in the next carriage, an' keep his eye on their car- 
riage all the way.^' ' 

This was definitely arranged as the inode of pro- 
cedure, and, having succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine hopes, Daniel More left the convent 
without any experience of the .subterranean vaults 
as threatened by the priest. 

The reader must not infer that we consider the 
stratagein of Daniel More worthy of approval We 
are not to do evil that good may come; but it must 
be reinembered that Daniel was himself the child 
of the system against which he plotted, and, as he 
himself said when the propriety of his conduct was 
questioned, he was only fighting h ather Mick 
with his own weapons/^'. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


“ This strange reveree of liite .you see : 

I pity yoii— now you may pity Beydeh. 

left Nelly Gray a little agitated by the visit 
of the priest and the subsequent interview 
with the lady superior. The conversation with 
Father Lukejas reported by Ne]I}q was to the mind 
of the abbess so unsatisfactory and meaningless that 
she determined to put the fair young girl under the 
surveillance of one of tlie Sistei’s, wlio she tlioiight 
miglit be likely to obtain iiiformaiion Ineli she be- 
lieved Nelly was withholding. 

Nothing is so alarming* to a Jesuit as' a secret 
which he cannot reaelij the same is true of tlie su- 
per ioi’ess of a convent. Witli lierj ignorance is not 
bliss, but misery, especially on matters relating to 
the institution over which she presides. 

For the purpose of spying out Nelly^s secret a 
nim by the name of Sister Catherine, called after the 
saint of that name, was selected. The Sister was one 
of the most scrupulous and devoted inmates of the 
institution. She numbered thirty summers at the 
least, yet she seemed scarcely more than twenty- 
two or three, as she wore a fresh and ruddy coun- 
tenance which was in sinarular contrast with th A 'n!:jTA 
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faces of the other nuns. In a Catholic nunnery 
there IS no youth; every girl rushes at once into 
womanhood and every woman becomes prematurely 
old. Sister Catherine^ however', was an exception 
to the rule. It was not that she shrank from the 
austerities of conventual life ; rather, she accepted 
her lot with singular resignation and humility, No 
one questioned less the authority of the superior ; 
no one accepted more submissively the penances im- 
posed upon her. 

Anotlier feature in her case was that she tried at 
the outset to forecast the difficulties of the life to 
which she devoted herself, aud entered the convent, 
not like many otliers wdiose ardent and heroic im- 
agination had led them into tire snare from wliiclr 

O . ■ 

afterward they had endeavored in vain to escape, 
but rather witli a mind fully perceiving the sacrifice 
she was making, aud a heart brave to fulfil the 
vows she was about to take. The question of honor 
or dishonor, right or wrong, wisdom or folly of the 
duties imposed upon her she did not consider, for 
from the beginning of her novitiate she determined 
■ never, if possible, to allow of a mental reservation 
or to shrink from a duty. No r^lujicim of the 
house, therefore, could have been more suited to 
the task which the abbess and the priests required. 
With her they never had trouble ; therefore she was 
one whom they could employ on any delicate mis- 
sion or in any public cajiaoity. 
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There are two iniportant cliarigi-.s \vhii-!i tiome to 
each of us: those outside of us, which invariably 
disappoint our caloulations, and those within us, 
which affect our feelings and character. Sister 
Catherine, notwithstanding her de\’olion to her call- 
ing and the scrupulous fidelity witit which she dis- 
charged all her duties, had taken neither of these 
into her calculations, consequently she was not alto- 
gether prepared for some of the dark, intricate and 
dangerous passages through wliich she was required 
to walk. In connection with these requirements she 
made the most heroic efforts to see light where there 
was only darkness, and that a darkness which 
seemed to gather and deepen and tliicken around 
her. The truth was, this woman had set herself a 
task which was too lieavy 1‘or her, and the c<.mse- 
quence was that the survey ol' tin- past was wholly 
unsatisfiictory, and she sometimes fill as if the 
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from tlie lady superior, walked into Nelly’s cell and 
ill the g^eiitlest of voices asked if she might remain 
with her a while, Nelly readily made her welcome 
and, .without' ; hesitation entei'ed into conve,rsation 
with lier.- 

Are you very lonely, rny child asked the nim, 
who was A'Cry much struck with the look of resig- 
nation on the fice of the young girl. ' 

I am sometimes lonely,” said Nelly gently. 

Have you had friends to visit you, then, that 
you say sometimes inquired the nun. 

have had only one visitor and the abbess,’’ 
said Nelly. 

^'^Is that why you are only sometimes loiiel}’'?” 
asked Sister Catherine curiously. 

‘‘^No, Sister Gatlieri lie. I do not know who 
the gentleman is who called,” answei’ed Nelly, 

O' blit—” 

But what, iny dear?” said the nun encourag- 
ingly as Nelly hesitated. Do not fear to speak 
to me.” ' 

I am not afraid,” said Nelly quietly. for- 
got when I said only one friend; I have had an- 
other wdio lias been with me all the time.” 

Sister Catherine Jooked surprised and glanced 
suspiciously around, scanning with keen eyes the 
little apartment from wall to wall. There was 
neither cupboard nor closet nor \vard robe — nothing, 
in fact, but the narrow couch on wdiich Nelly slept, 
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.two. riiile ehalrs and a deal falile on wliieli stood a 
eriieifix, a jug.of water and a tin c3iip. Having sat- 
i.sfied herself . that no third party was any where 
eoiicealedp.the: nun reeavta^ed !if?rse‘]f and said 
gently^'- 

^^How you ■■.startled rue I I do i:iot iiiiderstaiid 

yoii^ Illy childd^ 

. I mean my dear Saviour has Inieii with 1116^ Sis-'^ 
ter Catherine/-’ said .Nelly earnestly. 

' How do 3^)11 know that *?■’■ the mm was about to 
ask, but,. cheeking lierself in time, substituted, 

.. ^^Oh. 3ms, you have the criieiiix, my dear;” 
and, turning toward' it, she .made the sign of tlie 
cross. 

..^^.No,' Sister. Catherine,” .said. Nelly liastily, 
do not mean that;” a'lid- again slie paused. 

Wlmt ^ do yon mean, tlieii ?” : asked the nun, 
somewhat bewildered. 

mean,” said Nelly earnestly, hat although 
I have been shut in here and eroellv separated from 
my home, my motlier and all my friends, I have 
had a sweet and blessed peace in inv heart which 
sometimes makes it throb and heave with wonder- 
ful love to my dear Saviour, and I am sometimes 
almost glad that I am here alone, for my heart is 
filled with a strange joy.” 

^^Have 3^11 had visions, my dear?” questioned 
the nun ; adding, Oh you will make a beautiful 
nun and will be canonized.” 
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Sister Catlieriae/’^' replied Nellj, have 
had IK) visions^ and you ; do not understand 
iiie7^ , ■ . . . 

Well, tlieii, explain yourself,” said the Sister. 

^“^My Testament has -shown me—” began Selly. 

/^Do you mean a Protestant, book?” interrupted 
the null. 

Yes,” said the young girl quietly. 

. The ■null threw up her hands in horror, and, 
again turning to the crucifix, '.slie crossed, lierself 
devoutly, and then said in a harsh, grating voice, 

“ Go on with your explanation.” 

^^My Testament,” continued Jfelly in the same 
quiet tone, taught me that I may come with 
all my troubles and sufferings to Him who died for 
me, and that lie will give me peace and rest in my 
poor distracted heart. I did come to him, and Ibiiiid 
that it was so, and now I love him as I never did 
before.” 

And have you given up praying to the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints?” asked Sister Catherine in 
great astonishment, 

^^Tes, Sister Catherine, I have. My Saviour 
himself says, ^ Come unto me;’ “and I know he 
loves and answers my prayers,” was the fervent 
reply. 

rny poor child, you are lost!” exclaimed 
the mill, softened in spite of herself .by the way in 
which the young girl testified for Christ. 





JNo, hzster Catheriiuv’ n'jzlietl Xelly, “I am 
saved; I know I iim, I lee] J ain.” 

Tlie min, who, to do iicr jiisiiee, was not disposed 
to treat tJie yoiin;<: prisoner harshly, was greatly 
perplexed. She luid road and heard some of ilie 
stock-in-trade argunionis in iiivor of the Church 
ot leonio. few passages of Scripture were also 
familiar to her, .such as “ ITear the Church,” Con- 
fess your tanlts to one another,” and the like, but 
ol this kind of testimony she was entirely ignorant, 
and she was tliercfore seriously cnibarrasscd. 

IXatl Xelly hetai a sulitlo rcasoner ui* a great ait- 
tlioi it\ on 1 lotestuulism, the* Sistei* wamlel have beeu 
(ontent to have opjxised against her rite leariiiiiff of 
tlie Church of Kume, but the ingviuiousncss and 
sincerity of Xelly’s words, blemleel with the mod- 
esty of her maiuiers and tiie. imtiirai beamy of lier 
countenance, placed tlie mm at a disad vantage. Nor 
was this all : the poor Sister, as we have seen, tried 
haul to accept all the conditions of her calling and 
honestly to discharge every duly imposed upon her, 
but all this did not bring peace and satisfaction to 
her own heart; slowly but surely the conviefion 
was being forced upon her that her life henceforth 
was to be one of unrelieved gloom. Now and then 
she would rouse hci-self by an effort IVom these ter- 
rible hallucinations, as she termed them, but on oc- 
casions^ like the present the truth was borne upon 
her mind with startling intensity. Durinp' lier 
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brief Interview with N’elly her conseieoce seemed 
to say to iierj You do not- understand this because 
you do not possess it. . Your service is a mockery 
and' your prayers are but an empty sound. Poor 
wretch ! poor wretch ! there is iiothiug for you but 
dark despair.^^ 

Oh how plain is this voice of conscience in us 
all ! Were we to utter with oiir lips all that' our 
hearts say to us at timeSj it would .drive us to insan- 
ity. Sister Catherine left Nelly’s cell and withdrew 
to her own. There she remained but for a moment 
to adjust her habit; then she stole noiselessly to a 
small chapel^ where, prostrating herself before the 
altar, slie poured out her soul to God, the Yirgin 
and the saints in an agony of prayer. 

In the mean time, Nelly, recalling the incidents 
of Father Luke’s visit, hastened to her couch and, 
taking from under her pillow the small package 
delivered by the priest, found to lier surprise and 
inexpressible joy that it was her beloved Testament. 
For a few moments she was completely over- 
whelmed ; then, sinking on her knees, she lifted 
up her heart to God in thanksgiving. Then, open- 
ing the precious book, she read these wonderful 
words : “ Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” She felt that they 
were words from the lips of a iaiiiiliar and Avell- 
beloved Friend. She: read no '.more ; these not only 
satisfied her for the instant, but also gave her com- 
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fort and rest, for thej^ conveyed an additional as- 
surance of the protection of Him for whom she was 
then suffering. 

“Precious words!” she exclaimed aloud. “I 
accept them; they are uttered to me; I feel their 
power in my heart, and I know I am saved.” 

Puining^ she saw feister C-atheriue standing in 
the doorway wuth an expression of such surprise 
and alarm as startled Nelly. At first the mm 
seemed unable to articulate ; next when she at- 
tempted to speak she w-as at a loss lor words to 
convey her meaning. Nelly, who saw her perplex- 
ity, came to her relief by saying, 

“I have my Testament again, Sister Catherine, 
and I am so happy.” 

11 he artlessness of the young girl allayed the ris- 
ing^anger of the Sister and completely disarmed her 
prejudices. 

“ Let me talk with you, my child,” said the nun, 
advancing again into the ceil. “ Why are you so 
happy at disobeying the commands of the Church? 
I hat is an heretical book, and yon arc committing 
a dreadful sin in reading it.” 

“Tlwt cannot be,” said Nelly inimeently, “for 
the good priest himself it was wiio brought it to 
meJ’ 

Tills rtiplj was iniaiiswcrablti ; the iinii couhl only 
stare in amazement, and for some luuniejits did not 

0])en her lips. When she did sjaak, it was to sav, 
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Tills ' is ■ very remarkable, and must be looked 
into” ■ 

Nelly became very iiuicli alarmed at these words, 
ancl^ to lier with the tears coursing clown 

her cheeks 'and the ■ Testament pressed lovingly to. 
her breast, said pleadingly, 

Oh, my dear good lady, you will not do any- 
thing to deprive me again of my Testament?” 

Sit do\rn,” said the niin, softened by tins appeal ; 
^Oet me talk with yon, and do you tell me more 
about yourself and how you came to think and feel 
in this way,” 

111 simple, touching words Nelly told lier tlie 
story of her little brother’s death at the well of 
Killgiver, and recited the hymn which the child rem 
had sung for her. Then turning to the Testament 
she read the words which had given lier so much 
comfort ill her first struggles after liglit. 

The frankness and clearness of the testimony ]:>er- 
ple^ced tlie Sister. She felt that Nelly’s experience 
and joy were indeed quite different from her own, 
and as the narrative proceeded now and then con- 
science W'Oiild say, as’ though the Spirit, of God him- 
self ivere saying it, Get this ! .get this ! get it noiD ! 
You need it, you cannot be happy without it ; seek 
it as she sought it. It is for you as well as for her. 

, Seek it ! seek it!” 

b Once more the nun withdrew, and, avoiding all 
other i,nmates of the house, she proet'cded to the 
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chapel a second time, and kneeling in the same 
spot fixed her eyes upon the crucifix and tried to 
pray. 

The effort was vain words would not come and 
only shadows flitted before her vision! At times 
the bronze crucifix seemed to %'anish, and in its 
place appeared Afelly with her Bible in her hands - 
then this vision would fade and the crucifix be again 
restored, bhe knew that all this was but the result 
of her disturbed nervous condition, yet slie could 
not resist the appalling conviction that her heart was 
not right before God, aud that the life she had 
chosen had fliiled to satisfy the noblest aspirations 
and desires of her own soul She felt that the 
Bible testified against her, and she feared to read it 
or to hear it read. 

All, this hanger of the soul, this spark of life 
which cries for more and more and more ! How it 
burns in the imman heart, and yet refuses to he sat- 
isfied with that which is offered ! How everything 
sinks into insignificance in the presence of that which 
it demands ! How it finds out men and women 
everywhere, in the church aud out of tlie church, 
aud how it urges and tosses and jmshes and draws 
the uc'ecly souls to the Source of all comfort aud joy 
and biossing ! * “ 

Whai is it ? ■ Men call it eonscieiieo ; I call it the 

t whose langii age .. 

.any 
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man hear my voice and open the doorj I will come 
in to him and will sup with liimj and he with 
me” 

Twice in the history of this woman a, crisis had 
come. Firsts Avlieii she offered herself to this life of 
seclusion and delusion. At that time all her woniaif s 
instincts had recoiled from the sacrifice; a mysterious 
hand seemed to hold her back, a voice within her 
seemed to whisper,. Beware I” Yet she persisted 
ill her career. Now, again, a crisis was before her ; 
deeply, solemnly in her heart she felt that Nelly 
Gray possessed that which she herself had not, but 
that for which her soul had hungered for years. 

Light had broken upon her understanding, and 
she saw clearly the contrast between herself and the 
young sweet life so beautiful in its repose as it de- 
veloped before her, and she sa'w also that the secret 
of Nelly ’s strength and composure w-as the word of 
God. 

Of tliis Word the nun felt herself to be utterly 
ignorant. Before her admission into the nunnery 
she had been forbidden to read it, and after slie had 
taken the solemn vows required she found that it 
was a proscribed book. Deeply was she convlnceil 
now that this forbidden book contained truths which 
if she understood them aright would minister to her 
need. Like one who, afflicted with some disease, 
standing outside of an apothecary’s sliop knows that 
within there is a specific which if skillfully applied 
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would cure him, so slie believed that the Bilde some- 
where coutained a blessing h,r her, but, alas! she 
knew not how to apply the reiuod\ , and the truth 
was borne upon her tliat of all the household of 
whieh she was a member none save the young girl 

who was under her surveillance possessed the knowl- 

edge. 

Distracted by doubts and fears, tlie nun returned 
again to Nelly’s cell, cast aside all reserve, and 
throwing Jier arms around the fair young gir/ 
begged tliat she ivould read for her some of fhe 
verses which had been of so much comfort in her 
own trouble. 


we leave her, not only for tlie present, but 
lor the iutiire ; we .shall see her no more until the 
resurrection of the redeemed. Let the leaven of 
truth work in her heart; ^vllo can sav how loim- it 
may be until the wliole is leavened''- 


stoJ n ■ '!>at 1 n<.l, rulicov up ihe 

Uurv of lus poor vietuu until I give (he .-eqiie!, it will console 
liem to know that iny not doing so will spare then the reading 
harrowing details of pei-socnficn and humilhuing penances 
iinpised upon Uns unhappy won, an, wlioco onh- erhno was tllo 
imding of the Bible and seeking tkrM,jL D.v. the bhm,,,, 
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all tlie causes which conspire to Hind 
Man’s erring judgment and misguide the niindj 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is piide, the never-failing vice of fools.’V 

l^HEX Diiniel iiifornied us of his success in 
gaiiiiug access to the convent, and of Ins 
stratagem, we were very much surprised and were 
at first incredulous; lie was presently saluted with 
such remarks as, ^^Why, Daniel, you astoiusli us! 
Wiiat is the meaning of tins? Plow did you bring 
it about? Are you in earnest? This is news in- 
deed; will you not tell us how you managed it 
all?'*’ 

Aisy, aisy, gintleinin,” said Daniel witii great 
gravity. I’m imdher a vow an’ cannot answer 
ye ; as Daniel More I know nothin’, but as a good, 
sound Prostestime I have all knowledge. As your, 
w^atcbmaii I am as ignorant as a child unborn, hut 
as an owld friend of Xelly I know more than I 
can tell.”' 

After some further parleying, liowever, Daniel 
explained fully his plan, and the^^ oielliod in wliicli 
he expected to caiiy it 
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For brevity’s sake, we shall pass over the inci- 
dents eonnected with tlie journey to Dublin. Mis- 
led by her haughty spirit, tiie abbess conimitted ^sTelly 
and the nun her companion to the charge of Dan- 
iel. However willing the priests niighhhave been 
to see mdly released, they probably would have 
ad%u‘sed against this procedure liad they been con- 
sulted, as they would have been re.spousible for 
whatever might happen. But as the abbess took 
it upon herself to act independently of them, the 
blame attached solely to her. Hamilton went down 
with the party, thoug'h in a separate carriage. At 
Du bliiv however, he joined them. Nelly knew 
him directly, and without hesitation put herself in 
his hands. The nun, who began to feel alarm, ex- 
postulated, but Daniel came uj.) and pei’suaded her 
to enter a cab, intimating at tiie .same time that 
they would have to travel .sojrirately tlirongh the 
city, but would meet at the place of destination. 

The scene at Mr. FitKgcKild’.s lodgings on the 
arrival of the long-lost girl \yas afleJting beyond 
description. Nelly’s traiupiillity gave win* to*liy.s- 
terios and gmshes of team as Mr. Fitzgerald lifted 
her from the vehicle and carried her to a couch in 
his sitting-*room. It was a long time before .she 
could ealm hereelf, hut when she had succeeded in 
so doing she breathed once more the same prayer 
had escaped her lips when she was severed 
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Tlie nun who had accompanied lier^ though at 
first somewhat disiTU\yecl^ soon perceived that she 
was ^ not among wicked' 'or lawless people.; She 
looked at Nelly^ who as'soon as she could trust her 
voice offered her a welcome in the name of her 
friends. 

dear Sister/^ added the. young girl^ ^^yoii 
are in the hands of friends^ • who^ altlioiigli they 
diflhr from your faith and mine, love tlie Saviour 
just as we do.” 

The reader must bear in mind that jSTelly had 
never thought for a moment that she waxs not still a 
Roman CatlioHe. She had ceased to offer |.)ra}''ei\s 
to saints and angels^ because, she said, I could not 
alloxv any being in heaven or earth to xxome 1)etwe(ui 
myself and tlie Lord Jesus.” She Iiad indeed lost 
all relisli for the ceremonial worship of the CiiuriTi 
of Rome ; she never counted her prayers any more ; 
she never now" turned from form to form, or sys- 
tematically said a number of prayers and then 
ceased to pray altogether. Taught by the ITol 3 ^ 
Spirit of God, she poured out all the feelings of 
her heart to him, and, led on from hour to Ixour by 
the same divine Instractor, she lived with a con- 
stant recollection of his presence and her continual 
need. Yet xvitli it all Nelly knew not that she wds 
practically giving up the religion of Rome, The 
null was more bexvildered by Nelly’s manner of 
condoleiice and by , the nature of the sympathy 
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offered her tlian by the straMgcness of lier position. 
For a time she could not iinderstaiHl Xellv; there 
was as great a contrast between the two minds us 
tiiere is bettveen the systematic darkness whieli ]iaiio;s 
about a Decemlter midnight, witli neither stars nor 
moon, and the Warm, lite-giving tlood of light 
which always accompanies the rising of a July 
sun, Jbut what darkness can the sun not dispel? 
■wliat coldness can it not melt and warm ? Nelly’s in- 
fluence over the cold and apparently lil'eless heart of 
her companion at first did not melt iier. For some 
time she scarcely responded to Nelly’s expressions 
of solicitude, but intimated that they had been vic- 
tims of a deception, and that from Nelly’s acqui- 
escence site concluded that slie must have been a 
party to it, Phis insinuation led to a full accouztt 
of the yonng girl’s abduction — a liistory wJiieh 
could not fail to touch tlie luiu’s heart. For 
even with all the iciness which seemed to cover her 
heart she was yet a woman, and could not hoar of 
such wrongs without a feeling of indignation. But 
she was also a mm, and knew from experience tlie 
ordeal through which Nelly had passed, Nelly’s re- 
cital called up with painful vividiuiss her reiuillec- 
tiou of corresponding scenes in her own history. 
Unlike Nelly, she had laid herself voluntarily at 
the shrine of Rome ; she had !x‘en tempted to do 
so by repeated opportunities of witnessing the re- 
ception of young and beautiful women as rmc/iernea 
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into these prisons of , death ; she saw them gor- 
geously and fantastically attired^ siiiToiinded l:)y all 
the .pageantry and pomp whiGh the Clhurch of 
Rome^ the mistress of gaudy decorators^ could de- 
vise» Her taste f)r romance and her' girlish vanity 
were , stirred by this- unholy' biirlescpie, To.be 
dressed and decorated, led, perliaps by a pompous 
bishop, to the altar and given away,^^ not to some 
manly and aifectionate hiis])and, who would love 
and cherisli tier throiigli life, bat “given away to 
the Churclr’'’— -a statement which, thougli it be ut- 
tered by tlie lips of a' bishop, a cardinal 'or a pope, 
is a lie. Slie is not given to the Church ; her for- 
tune is given to the Church ; she herself is given 
into the charge of some ill-tempered woman, whose 
remorseless hands deface God’s handiwork 
her, stripping from lier her woman covering and 
subjecting her to a life more suited to a tnaniae. 

Caught in the gorgeously wvoven net of Rome, 
this victim drooped and languished for a while; she 
had abandoned home, friends and fortune; despair 
slie could not altogether fight against; from remorse 
she could not always flee. ■ The moment her own 
beautiful tresses fell .from her head, and she doffed 
the bridal robes for tlie miserable garb she was con- 
demned to wear, the delusion was over, and she 
awoke as from a dream to find herself surronoded 
by terrible realities. AsT have, said, she drooped 
for a time until, urged by, cunning and ignf>rant 
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priests and woineii, slie set lierseif to undergo the 
severest discipline of eonveotual life and tried to 
alleviate her sufferings by tlie (■*f)nsolatioi:is of re- 
ligion, 

Xoverthelessj the vietiaiized bride of the Church 
ftamd no cooifort in l>arre!i eeroinoiiies. Like Esaii^ 
she had sold her birtliriglit for a mess of pottage; 
she had forfeited ■ her happiness for the vanity of ■ 
l>eing presented as the bride of the Chiircli : now she 
found IK) place of repen taocej tlioiigii she sought it 
^vilh tears. For a long time tliere was an earn- 
estness, a true lieartiness about Iier devotions, but 
they were presented not to G-od throiigli Christ, 
and could not be answered ; and as hope deferred 
niaketh the heart sick, so consolation refused made 
her heart faint; lier worsliip lost all its energy and 
she lapsed into the cold, formal habit of all Iloiiiish 
devotees. The routine of life became inonotoiious ; 
the same daily utterances, the same round of duties 
and the same, sluggish existence made the passing 
days tedious. and .robbed the future of every beauti- 
fying touch. 

There are a great many people who are very seiir 
sitive on the .subject of interfering with Bomaii 
Catholics in reference to their religion. These 
people have never fully investigated the subject, 
else they would lose their sqneamishness and do 
what they could to rescue tlieir fellow-men ifom 
the dangers which surround them, as well as from 
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the misery iuto which they are plunged. “ No man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto him- 
self.” Conscious of this arrangement of an all- 
wise Being, who should pause to ask, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” And yet it is a universally ac- 
knowledged adage that the most important things 
should be done first. A blind man is holding out 
his hand for some one to help him through the dan- 
gerous crowd, but there, yonder, a oliild has fallen 
and wall be trampled under the feet of horses un- 
less I hasten to lift him. Shall I hesitate because 
I have another, albeit a le,ss important, duty to dis- 
charge? No; leave the blind man and pick up tlie 
child ; its need of assistance is the greater. Manj' 
.Protestants are spiritually blind and need our lielp, 
but the Roman Catholics are fidhiu, fallen Ion- and 
far. “Help! help!” is tlieir cry, hut the fastidious 
heai- them not. “ Let ns lead tiur blind,” say they, 
“and leave these in the mire into whicli tliey have 
fallen.” No ! no ! I solemnly aver that tho.se who 
say this are guilty before God. Lead, if you will, 
your Protestant brethren into the light, but do not 
leave these others alone. 

With such convictions we felt it our duty before 
})a.rtiHg with Nelly’s companion to make some ef- 
fort to enligliten her iijxm the subject of religion. 
She was offered an apartment and the companion- 
ship of Nelly for the night. This she accepted 
with some timidity. Nothing, liowever, that con Id 
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;lnirt her feelings 'or pnyridice -aic! by any one:'. 
Triitli is itself a straight line \vli!(*hj la,i(l .side .by 
side with 'erroy will by very contrast e,xpose all its 
cnrvatures. 

Nellyas- experieMce was listened to with great in- 
terest by us all. She lold ns liow the Ibord Jesus 
laid been with her thronghout tlie whole her 
trial — how she. could talk to h,i.ni in her cell .from 
morning until iiiglit, and whe,n lier niiiid would be 
at all given to fretfulness m.’ anxiety ho^y niiieh .this 
eoiiuaunion eondbrtetl her. Sin* said thtit at such 
■times, she felt him to. be dea.rer tliaii ever before^ 
and .site also told us ho'W mueli she ei'yoyed think- 
ing over those passages of Scn-ipture which she had 
read before entering the eon vent, and tlie wonder- 
ftil ways in Avhieh he had made iris will known to 
tier. She spoke id how (dten sho had dreamed of 
heaven at night, wl urn she thought she met again 
tlie ehildreu wlio liad sung that swc‘ct Isymii for her 
in her own sweet valley ; how nmeh slie loved the 
Saviour now with all tlie warmth of hm‘ heart ; and 
how his very name was dear to her and his words 
precious to her soul. 
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Perplexed and tried, may we recline 
On tlie same arm of power divine; 

His wisdom shall our footsteps guide, 

His mercy for our need provide ; 

Trusting in him, we cannot hill 
O’er every danger to prevail.” 

I jIROM the time I left Aniiaghgreen to tlie tiioe 
- ISTelly Gray was restored to us I became a 
careful stiideut of the Bible. I read it prayerfully 
and thoughtfullyj and was not only confirmed in 
the trutli, but refreshed in my heart. How 
strangely did the teachings of some of its chapters 
contrast with that which I had been receiving all 
my life 1 Wliile I read for spiritual benefit and 
tried to feed my hungry soul with the true bread 
from heaven. I could not help reflecting on the ar- 
rogance of the man who I was led to believe was, 
above all other men, appointed a prince over all 
nations to pluck up, to disperse, to scatter abroad, 
to build and to plant, and who, assuming these 
prerogatives to himself, dares to fulminate an- 
atliemas; against whomsoever lie will I say I 
could not help contrasting such arrogance with the 
beaiitifiil precepts of the Lord Jesus as emphasized 

■ SOT 
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ill tlie following passages : lie not; ye called rab- 
bi, for one is your Alaster, even ClirLt, and all ye 
are brethren;” “And call no man your father upon 
earth, for one is your Father which is in heaven • 
neither be ye called masters, fur one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ! But lie that is greatest among 3 ’ou 

shall be your servant; and whosoever shall 'exalt 
himself shall be abased, and he ilnil shall humble 
liiuiselt shall be exalleil; ’ “desiis called llieni unto 
him and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, tuid they that are 
great exercise authority n]»on them. But it .shall 
not he so among you ; hut wlio.suever shall bt) gn.-at 
among yon, let liim be yoiu' mlnistin', and who, so- 
ever shall be chief among you, ha him be vour 
servant.” 

Again, when I read of the titoiiement offered “in 
the end of die world ” once for all, 1 trembled as I 
called to mind the .superlliious i'ei[uircinenl.s which 
my own exiiericiiee told me had been added io that 
all-sufficient work of Christ. I knew that the 
priests of Borne claimed jurisdiction over the dead 
themselves, and offered from time to time, out of 
what they called their “ heavenly treasure,” indul- 
gence to their friend.s on their 'hehalf, while the 
Bible, the precious word of God, declares that “ if 
IF' we confess our .sias, ho h faithful and jmst to for- 
gi\ e u& our sins and to clean, se us from all un- 
righteousness.” The worship of saiut.s and angek 
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was a subject familiar to me^ but the Bible taiiglit 
me that there is but one God and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.^^ 
Everything in the Avord of God appeared, as clear 
as the sunbeams, as pure as the perennial spring 
and as satisfying to the thirsty soul as fountains of 
living water. With glaring inconsistency the teach- 
ing of the pope stood out against this glorious 
witness of truth, only to be exposed ■ as a colossal 
subterfuge. 

These feelings of anlne were, however, feeble 
compared with those ’with. . which E'elly regarded' 
the Bible. I shall never forget the look of joy 
whieli irradiated her countenance as she seized a 
New Testament and liurried ofl" to revel in its 
truths. Like a new-born babe which intuitively 
desires its own natural food, Nelly desired the 
sincere milk of the Word, that she might grow 
therel,)y, O ye lulvewarm professors of Protestant- 
ism, ignorant of tlie very fundamental truths of the 
religion ye profess, with Bibles moulding upon 
your shelves, how will you answer to God for your 
indiffereiice ? Your position is that of men faint- 
ing and dying with feverish thirst, while in your 
hands there is a cup, a golden cup, ruiiniog over 
with precious life-giving water, and, while admiring 
the beauty of the vessel, even though dying you 
refuse to ra.ise it , to your lips. This is tlie condition 
of thousands of professing Protestants. Could 
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Biicli only have looked into the c‘li:iinljer to wliicli 
Nelly retired with the preeions l,)<:H.)k.y could they 
only have seen ■ the eagerness with whicli she pe- 
rused itspages^ eould they only feel the loss of its 
living troths'- as she had felt it, could they only know 
tlie joy which filled the soul of this poor Irish girl 
as she read, not as -a tedious task, but with ioteiise 
interest and pleasure,— they would feel confiised 
and eoiivieted, and. perhaps would awake to a real- 
ization of tlie wortli of that which tiiey despise. 
This was , the passage at wliicli the book opened: 

am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that helieveth, to tlie Jeor first, and also to the 
Greek.^’ .Closing the book v'hile i'cars of joy stood 
in her eyes, Nelly exclaimed aloud, 

. ^CPreeious gospel, I am not ashainod of it. , I do 
not doubt its tnitltfulness.; I beli(‘vc it all; I be- 
lieve it is all for me and all to iiic\ I liave felt its 
power on niy heart, and 1 know I am savefi.’^ 

The rum, who was still wHh, her, <nnld not un- 
derstand this; at first she thought Nelly wars hesicle 
lierself, but when she noti<‘(d every action and saw 
the evidences of inielligeuce nuining thruugh the 
entire conduct of the young girl, she kuaw this was 
not, could not, be the case. She might have had a, 
suspicion that Nelly was acting a part, but she 
in her such earnestness of purpose, such sin- 
cerity of speech and such gentleness of manner 
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that she could not believe her capable of hypoc- 
risy, and the nun became, like others, an admirer 
of the fair sweet character of the girl. A-fter 
hearing Nelly so frequently asseverate that she 
loved the Lord Jesus very dearly, the nun began to 
analyze the feelings of her own heart on the sub- 
ject ; she found it but the cold blank pretence of a 
heart ; fixed upon nothing and with nothing fixed 
upon it, its pulsations of life had long ceased and 
its warmth had long passed away. Yet, after all, 
was not this analysis, this first glance into the 
darkened chambers of her soul, the beginning of a 
new life, the dawning of a brighter, happier day? 

Once I remember seeing a poor victim almost 
culminate her list of offences against God by an 
attempt at suicide. She rushed like a maniac past 
my father’s door, on through the fresh green lawn 
and meadows, to the banks of a deep sullen river 
which rolled its dark waters so slowdy through the 
valley as scarcely to seem in motion. As the poor 
creature approached the brink she hesitated a mo- 
ment, then with a sudden summing up of her res- 
olution plunged into the arms ol death. Sonic 
laborers returning from the hayfield.s saw her and 
ran to her assi.staiiee, and with the aid of their 
forks and rakes drew her from the water in an 
unconscious state. For a long while there was no 
sign of returning animation; heartbroken friends 
stood around her sobbing and wailing, but their 
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vote i^eeiOixi iiiiabJe to plmv iht* lu^av’ 
sliot out the world troiu Jii*r \ 


oMui. out uiu woria troll) hvr 4| ].j x. 

<-«nliu«-.4 an<l .killful ..IKuts iluuv wis' a' .o’,,™?’ 
ave qinrci-; life was ui il,.,-.. a,„l will, a 

she opouHl 1,0,- eyo- ti,... ..f h.,- .orrow- 

lug fneiHls. hoiueiJuu- iik. il,i, 

Aedy s eo.npauiun. \'olui,!;u-ily .-iu. luul ,,l„„.,.ea 
into the arms of death; i;,,- „ j,..,.. f 

gasped and struggled, and iiuallv had almost smil' 
to nse no more; reseuod !,y JVoviden<-e, slm" 
peared to us to 1 m, in.eiisil.k. lo all spiritual ixulitios 
and dead beyond tl,<- possibility of recoverv. Led 
by the Holy S],irii, iiowevvr, yjelly G.-av adminis- 
tered to her want., whi.pere.l genile .-md lovimv 
words ,u her ear. and found the way to her heard 
J he torpor wa. broken ; iliere wert; at iirst tlie lain(. 
ost signs of life; those internal glanees into the 
state ui iier own lieart were aeeouipanied i,v the 
question, “ Do 1 really love Chi-i.t f’ The result 

was a rush of new feeling, but an nnsatisfaetorv 

jiioswer. . 

“Nelly,” said she, « [ do not low (he blessed 
Saviour as you do; I fear I do not love him at 
all. My state is all dark and all glooinv ; r have 
no love for God; 1 fiar God; ! eannol" think he 

nT “v- w" i'''* 'Ding to pray 

to the Virgin Mary, his hie,,.,, 

for nte and to pacify l.er Son, tint it appears to 
W la vain. I have tried all mv ftm t,-. k„ L , j ... ^ 
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to merit the divine approbation, -to cleanse my owb 
heart and prepare myself for heaven, but it is all 
in vain; all is dark, cold and dead within me. , I" 
fear that book you hold; I feel if I should open it 
it woiikl pronounce my condemnation and seal me ' 
as lost for ever. I hate the Bible; I have been 
taught to hate it; but I know now why I liate it — 
because it is good. I hate all that is good, and now 
I hate myself because I am not good. Nell 3^, will 
you pray for me ? I am miserably niihappyd^ 
During this confession and self-condemnation of 
the iiiin Nellj^ held her Testament in her hand, 
and as her companion referred to it she pressed it 
to her bosom, clasping it tightl}’' in her hands, as 
though she feared she might be again deprived of 
her sacred treasure.' When the nun had finished 
her wild outburst slie went to her and took her 
hands with loving tenderness. 

^tAh, my dear sisteiV^ she said, cannot 

think how much 3"our woixls grieve me. You 
speak of God as thoiigli he were afar off from yon 
and as if he were unkind and angry. God is love, 
and ‘ God so loved the world that he gave his oidy- 
begotton Son, tliat wliosoever believetli on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.^ He 
is not a tj’rant, else he wmuld never have done that ; 
we did not love him, but he loved us, and every- 
thing that loves its love from God, In heaven 
the saints and the angels all love and are always 
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(Irinlciug iu love. ‘bin God liiHi.-df is the foimtain 
the source, of that love. Love is a great river 
flowing out from the tlirone of God j the seraphim 
plunge into it; the ungels go down iuicl bathe there; 
those who love (Jod on earth drink from it; and 
poor sinnei’s like you and me may come to its 
brink, and a very little drop is enough to make us 
happy.” 

“j^elly,” siiid Iior companion, “how do you 
know all this? ^4 here did vou learn it?” 

“ Out of my beloved Testament,” replied ISTellv. 
“Listen while I read for you this beautiful verse: 
‘And ho showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, ]>rocccding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.’ Tliere!” added she, “there 
it is! I learned it once on the <diir that hangs over 
Longh Conn at my own <li>ar Iiomc, and one night 
in my bed at the convent I driunied all the rest.' I 
thought I saw the angels witli multitudes of the 
dwellers iu heaven who hatl been re<leemed from 
the earth, and who shone i)i'ightcr and more glori- 
ous than the sun, go down into the river and drink 
and bathe in it, and a voice said in my ear, ‘This 
is the love of God.’ I awoke then, and oh how I 
longed to drink of that river too and to be with 
them ! Since then 1 have learned that we need not 
go up to heaven to find this river of love; for 
listen, Sister, to this verse; ‘And the Spirit and 
the bride say, Come ; and let him that heareth sav, 
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Come, and let him that is athii-st come, and whoso- 
ever will let him take the water of life freely.’ 
Now, how can -we drink of the river if it does not 
flow to us? But it does flow, sweet, fresh and 
pure, I have drank of it ; so may you.” 

“ Oh, it is all a deep mystery to me,” said the 
mm with a heavy sigh; “my mind is dark, dark 
I cannot drink, yet I thirst for this living water, 
but I do not know how to find it. I ainuot pray 
except to say the pray^ers 1 have been taught, 
and they have done me no good; my heart is a 
heart of stone. They told me that a convent-life 
was a holy life; that it was nothing less than a 
foretaste of heaven; that all without the convent- 
walls was sin and gloom and death. But oh, the 
misery of the pain I have, felt no human tongue 
can teil. The convent was represented as a i)hice 
of rest and peace for broken and disconsolate hearts 
and trembling consciences, but I have found it 
otherwise. They said that although they might 
shut the light of heaven from the sacred retreat, yet 
thei’e was light within; but it was all dark to me. 
There they said was love, Warm and genial, with 
nothing to fret the soul and without envy or dis- 
cord. I believed this; I left my darling home, 
the friends I loved, the world that had never palled 
upon my senses ; for this I broke every tie and 
sinned against my God, who had given mo these 
friends and comforts. Eemorse seized upon me, 
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aud, though I tried to shake off the sense of de- 
spoudeucv, I could not. At length in austerities 
which few woiiuaii could eiidiuv J made, as I 
thought, satisfaction and tried m become 'recon- 
ciled to my fate. All, all is vain ; the hopes I 
had of hea\'eu are lilce hroken reeds; I am mi_ 
happy, miserably nnhappy.” 

Nelly was unprepared for this confossiou, and 
knew not how to reply ; slu; wi.-hed with all her 
heart that some more experienced friend was near. 
As^ however, there was no one to wliom she might 
refer the unhapp}' nun, she endeavored as far as 
jmssible to instraet her in one pariiciilar—namely, 
m snl>stitutiug coramiinion with God in plaet, ,)f 
mere verbal prayers. How dm lierseif ha.l lieen 
brought to understand this site emild not explain. 
No one had conversed with iier on the sultjoet; 
nevertheless, the prayer of the heart heenme the 
gtand iundananital elenieiil of her ■spiritual being, 
and the realiaafion of a present Saviour had been 
the outcome of her heart-stniggl,>. Few, therefon., 
were letter fitted to give iiistruetiou ihaii Nelly! 
Like the apostle, she could sav, « That \vhieh ^v■ls 
from the beginning, which we have heard, wliich we 
have seen with our eyes, which wt‘ have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the vmrd of 
life,— that which we liave .seen and lieard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us • 
and truly our fellowship is with the Fatlior and with 
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liis Soil. Jesus Clirist/^. Nelly had seen, liacl felt, 
this fellowship, and' on this subject she was happy 
and at Iier ease in conversation, 

she said earnestly, ^feloes not require 
many words or any words; it is the prayer of .the 
heart he .desires, and words are useful only as they 
express to our own senses our prayers. But in the 
Bible God says, ^ And it shall come to 'pass that be- 
fore .they call I will answer, and whilst they are yet 
speaking I will lieard So without words or before 
w^e have time to utter words he wdll hear us.^^ 

^^Oh, my sister/’ she continued after a pause, 

God is love ; lie will hear you also; only lift up 
your heart and tell liiin all your thoughts and de- 
sires. Oil how nice it would have been had you but 
fallen on your knees and poured out your griefs into 
his lieart—those griefs wliich you have confessed to 
me ! If I, wdio am but a poor helpless, sinful creat- 
ure, felt moved to pour upon your heart some vir- 
tuous balm which might heal its wounds, how much 
inore will He, who is all goodness and love and all 
power, hasten to your assistance and administer con- 
solation to your soul 1 Could you only feel how 
III iicli, how dearly, Jesus loves you, you would 
rush into liis arms and trust him with all your 
heart.” 

These glowing words were not spoken in vain. 
Uneonseiously, Nelly was pouring .the balm of cop- 
soktioii into the wounded heart of her companion. 


ai8 'I’EnENcji u ijowij. 

The first fciiut inclicatioiis of s])irit,ial life were fol- 
owed ly- nu.Berons signs of free spiritual anima- 
tion. _ At last the fountains of her l.eart, whici. had 
lemained closed for so many years, were broken up • 
flood of tears gushed from her eves, and, fullino’ 
on her knees, she prayed as she had never prayed 
before. It was a prayer whieli u-ould have moved 

tllvTl f t such, 

boftlv and tenderly were Nelly’s arms placed round 

lei, and earnestly did she now point Iier directly to 
the atoning blood of Jesus Christ, to the only Medi- 
ator and Advocate she could de]x-nd upon. ‘ Lono- 
long did they remain bowed together iioiy in silent 
payer, then in fervent ejaculations, and tlieii com- 
muning one with the other, tiie one instructing, the 
101 gratefully receiving the words uttered, until at 
last the nun exclaimed, 

“mdly,I amhapp;! The baim is poured in • 
tlie water rushes from the Jiving river; Li.s isniy 

only bavimir. Nelly, help me to praise him, help 
1116 to praise him ^ 

It is now twelve months since mv friends and T 
n-ere obliged to forsake our homes, a”iid in that rime 

a usl hot one ha, 

^ hu™ J„,c no wouU have beea to eaevia^ 

OS. It IS said, however, that Father McNavicran 
as grown much more gentle in his dealings wiih 
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his flock in his own parish. After his return home 
he was stricken dowm wdth fever. During his delir- 
ium he talked incessantly of Nelly Gray, Maggie 
Bi’ownie and the abbess of the convent at M— . 
The secrets divulged led those immediately con- 
cerned to decide that the best thing wms to drop the 
matter and to attempt nothing in the way of bring- 
ing back Nelly Gray. Jennnie Brownie and the 
unhappy Maggie visited her in Dublin, and ai-- 
rangemeuts W'ere made ndiereby Daniel More, 
Nelly and I should leave Ireland. Nelly is well 
and happy ; the nun, who is now a constant stu- 
dent of the Bible, is her companion and stands to 
her in the relation of her lost mother. God is pre- 
paring them both for usefulness in liis own true 
Church. Nelly’s affection for me and mine for her 
aie not in the least diminished, and I have from her 
lips a promise which in due course of time will find 
a sweet fulfillment. Until that time sludi come wm 
are trying to qualify ourselves for the work which 
God has for us to do in the future, the first duty laid 
upon us now being the care of Maggie Brownie, 
whom her brotlier has confided to our charge, and 
who clings to Nelly as a frightened child clings to its 
mother. In this w'ork of love Daniel More proves 
liimseif vvhat he profes.ses to bo — a bandy boy.’’ 

So we live wdtli a brightening future before us, 
and for our present joy a constant realization of the 
Saviour’s promise, “ Lo, I am w’ith you alwav.” 
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E excommunicate and anathematize every 
heresy which exalteth itself against this 
holy orthodox and Catholic faith which we hav'e set 
forth, eondemuiug all heretics, by whatsoever name 
they may be recognized, cvho have indeed divers 
laces, but their tails are bound together, for they 
make agreejncnt in the same folly ; so that the goods 
of .such condemned persons being laymen ,sh;dl be 
confiscated, but in cases of clerks be applied to tlie 
cburches from which they receive their stipend. 
But let those wlio are marked with suspicion be 
smitten wdtii the sword of anathema and shunned by 
all men till they make proper satisfaction, unless, 
according to the grounds of susjjioion and the qual- 
ity of the person, they shall have demonstrated their 
innocence by a proper purgation. So that if any 
sliall persevere in excommunication for a twelve- 
month, tbeuceforth they shall be oondemned as 
heretic. And let the secular 
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offices they may iiold, be iiidiiefd and ailiiiciiiisliedj 
and, 'if need be, eorapelled by eecli-siaM^ieal eensiire, 
that ;as. they desire to be aeeeiimed iaiilifii! tbev 
should for the defence, of ilie lailli publicly M funii 
on oath that to the utiiaHr of their power i!a‘v will 
try to exterminate froui llic lamb' nnifer ihcir juris-, 
dietion all heretics who shall be deimiinced bv the 
Chiireli. So that whenscjcvei* any person he ad- 
vanced, cither, to spiritnal or iempr»ral power, he 
sludl he bound to eoiifimi tliL- com*ern liy an oath. 
But if ainv temporal lorch beiiiir required and ad- 
motiislied by the; Cdiiireh, shall neirleet to cleanse 
his country of this heretical fairii, let him lie liouiui 
by the chain of excomiiuHiicaliiui. And if he scorn 
to make satisfactimi, ///eacc/br//^ (hvlfuv A A ramik 
io be <ihs()lved from lo him atid (expose 

his lands to be oecajpied iw the Cal holies, who ht\v~ 
ai<r}amafed tiw h(‘nti<‘s may wiihuut cujjtradic- 
tion possess it.” (Fomih hdeethi (hinieli^ Third 
Canon.) 


■;y;d;;;/C,AFPEXI)fX Bbbe c'^' 

shall it hinder our decree that any one 
. “El should, to preserve the caistiuns of Iiis owi) 

; Church, say^' that he is bcaind by" an oath. For 
these arc not to be called oaths, bul mikr perjuries, 
which are-opposed to ecclesiastical iifilitv and tlie 
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institutions of tlie holy Fathers.’' {Tfm^d Ooimeil 
of Latermi^ chap. xvi. : Labb and Goss^ 'vol x. p. 
1571 .) 

The creed to which Fomish priests subscribe, and 
which constitutes the dlifereiice between them and 
Protestants, thus solem nly pledges ' them before God 
to maintain and propagate the doctrine of the coun- 
cils ill their own words: And- all other things 
likewise I do undoubtedly receive and confess which 
are delivered, defined and declared by the sacred 
canons and general councils, and especially the holy 
Council of Trent. And at the same time I con- 
demn, reject and curse all things contrary, and all 
persons whatsoever condemned, rejected and cursed 
by the Church ; and I will take care that this true 
Catholic faith (out of wliieh no man can be saved), 
which at this time I willingly profess and truly 
hold, be eonstaotly (with God’s help) retained and 
confessed, ivhole and inviolate, to the last breath of 
life ; and by those who are under me, or such as I 
shall have any charge over in my calling, hoklen, 
taught, and preached as far as it shall be in ray 
power. I the same promise, vow and swear, so 
help me God and liis holy Gospels.” (Eev. , 
James li. Pagxi], A. formerly of the Diocese of 
Tiiam,) 
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mriE ahMirdifks of fx.. a fa-,,, ianoasul- 
fral.lo of tJ,c JJinial of l!,vslaij. -Water 
Kilt, (Ic. an- cxoi-cirsaii a>- ciintaiiiiiia' lii-s-iis. Me,,' 
ai-e po>s,..^sf<l l,y.!.-vika,i,!tia- pi-i. M ivl.u-os ii,a,a . 
slomi.s ai,.l toiuprsls an- r-xrii,.,| i.y and il„se 
aiv exor<-iK-.d. 1„ l,aj,t,k„ it N oniaiiu-d il.at the 
pi-Kst H to lin-atlip 1,1., H- lluw limrs ti,o alfy 
tern,ed “ .-xsiiHlaiioi, ’■), sav, “Go out 
ot l.in, tl,on mu-1,. an .~pir[f, .,,,,1 ^'v,. p].,,,. to tlie 
Holv Ghost; aiul a-uin, “I iheo, thou 

nneloa,. .spirit. In fhc name of , ho Eat ho,-, the Son 
and tlu. Holy Gho.st (mukin;.- tlu- of 'tl.e e,-«ss 

ar (jaeli), that thou of thh .-,-i-vant of (h„l 

lor He comma, idi-ih thi-c wla, walimd o„ tl,e sea an,] 
.ymve In.s i-igl.t hand toil,,, sink i„u i’ete,-. Ther,-- 
lore, ,-m-sed devil, j-,K.ogni»- tin- jn<koi,c'nt a"-ain.st 
tlu-t-, and give honor to the tnu- <{,„!, to J,..sus l,Ls 
km and to the Holy (il...,, and .h-part from tins 
mvantof Gcxl, sjuoo Lord J,.-s„.s (diri.st hath 
aalkl him to Ins f^ruce and bem.,ih.,i.,„ an.l to l,np- 
tism. And then, Satan, .shalt never ,h,re to profaL 
has .ign of the cro.ss with wlnV-h we sign ].is 
head through our Lord Jesms Gliri.sf.” Tiii.s c.vor 

r i S “Ephphathal he thou 

opened . Then the naso, tvith the word.s. “Env . 
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cleliglitfEl savor, but .do thou, devil, flee from it, for 
it will bri]Q,g the jiidgraent of God upon thee/^ The 
meaning of these words' is past comprehension, the^ 
ceremony unworthy of- rational beings. ■■ 

A person who has died under excommiinicatioii 
and has shown sign of repentance is to be absolved* 
If the body be not buried, it is to be whipped and 
then absolved and buried in holy ground. If 
buried in iiiiconsecrated ground, it is, if practicable, 
to be taken up, whipped, etc., as before; if it can- 
not be taken up, the grave is to be whipped ; and 
the same if it be buried in consecrated ground; 
certain psalms are repeated during this monstrous 
ceremony. 

The exorcism of water is another of these vain 
inventions:^’ I conjure thee, O creature of ^vater, 
in the name of God the almighty Father of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and through the might of the 
Holy Ghost, that thou become exorcised 'water, to 
drive away ail the powers of our wicked enemy 
and to destroy him with his wicked angels, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.^’ Then follows a prayer 
that God will be pleased to bless the water, and 
that he may be pleased to drive away all sickness 
and devils, and that no uncleanness, no pestilential 
vapors, no snares of the wicked enemy, may come 
near the houses where it is sprinkled. Then the 
])riest puts salt into the water in the form of a 
cross, and says, Let the mixture of salt and water 
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be made, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

The following is tlio Ibmi of exorci-m of devils 
in the air : ‘‘'O God ! who hasr enalded Sr. Bridn-et, 
to vanquish her enemies, gi-ant to ns, lliy sorviints 
that, through her inieivession and inerit.s we may 
be freed from all the nvisihiefs oi‘ leiiqie.st, through 
our Lord Je,sus Chri.st. I’lio Failier unereate, the 
Son uncreate, the Holy Glm.st uneivaro, holy! holy! 
holy ! Behold the cro.ss of the Lord. Fly', ye lios- 
tllfi beings. The lion of the tribe of Jnd'ah, the 
root of David, has conquered. Hallelujah ! halle- 
lujah ! hallelujah. Loi’d Jesus, do thou deign to 
ble.s.s all the people I see before nio, through the 
power of the Holy Gho.-t and the prayers'of Si. 
Bridget and all male and female saints. Amen. 
In the iianie of Christ. Amen. Iimnaimel, Para- 
eletus, Sabaoth, X-seliyros, iVthaiiaio.s, Jn the name 
of the Father, S(.)n am! Holy aiursl.” Then, turn- 
ing to the people, the priest .signs tlm sign of the 
cross, and say.s : “ Circumlit te mibes Din.s Pater, 
circuudit te uubes Filiirs, cireundit to mibe.s Heii.s 
Spiriting Sanctiis. Destruat te Deiis Paler, destriiat 
te Beus Filias, destruat te Dcus Spiriius Sanetirs. 
Comprimat te Beus Pater, etc. Benedi<-at te Bens 
Pater, etc. Diridat te Deirs Pater, Annihilet- 
te Beus Pater, etc. In irnminc Patri.«, et Filiti.s, et 
Spirituaa Sanoti. Amen.” 
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APPENDIX D. 

“ fllHE doctrine of purgatory, you kno^Y, sir, is 
J- one of tlie most cherished doctrines of yonr 
Church. Indeed, I do not know how your Church 
could get along witlioiit it. My object now is not 
to reason with you about it, nor to controvert it, 
but to state to you a few foets in reference to it that 
made in early life a great impression on my mind. 
You know that in Ireland the custom ot the priest 
is, at a certain point in the service of the mass, to 
turn his back to the altar and his face to the people 
and to read a long list of names of deceased persons 
whose souls are in purgatory and to olfer up a 
prayer for their deliverance from it. Plus is done, 
or used to be done, in tlie chapels on every Sabbath. 
To secure the name of a deceased relative on that 
magic list the priest must be paid so much a % car, 
varying, I believe, with the ability of the friends 
to pay. If the yearly payment is not made when 
due, the name of the person is erased from the list. 
A circumstance arising out of this custom of your 
Church occurring in my boyhood is distinctly be- 
fore me : A respectable man in our ueighborhood 
died in mid-life, leaving a widow and a large femily 
of children to mourn his loss. True to her relig- 
ious principles and her religious instincts, the widow 
had her husband’s name placed on that list, and 
heard with pious gratitude his name read over from 
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Sabbath to Sabbath, with a prayer offered for the 
deliverance of his soul from purgatory. After the 
lapse of two or three years, on a certain Sabbath, 
the name of her husband was omitted from the list! 
The fact filled her with minghxl fear and joy— joy, 
thinking her husband had escajied from purgatory, 
and fear lest she had done somctliing to otfcnd the 
priest. On timid inquiry she learned that his soul 
was still in purgatory, but that she had forgotten 
to send in the yearly tax when due. The tax was 
promptly paid, and the name restored on the next 
Sabbath. 'With tins fact, sir, I am entirely con- 
versant, for that widow was my own mother^ Can 
you wonder, sir, that this incident made a deep im- 
pression upon my youthful mind, or that it shook 
my thith in your whole sv.stem ? And, as tar as 

memory serves me. Father IM was an amiable 

man and above the ordinary level of the men of 
his Ciilling. 

“ Another fact which early impressed mo in ref- 
erence to purgatory was this: Youi- Cluireh makes 
a distinction lietwceu mortal and venial sinners. 
The former go to hell for ever; the hater go to 
purgatory, ‘ whence they are takim J>y the prayers 
and alms offered for diem, and principally hy^ the 
holy sacrifice of the mass.’ Now, I always saw 
that the mod mortal sinners, that everybody would 
say went to hell, could alway.s have masses said for 
them as if they went to purgatory, provided their 
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friends could pay ; and that Uss mortal sinners, that 
people would say went to purgatory, were sent to 
hell if their friends could not pay for masses for 
them. And their souls were left in purgatory for 
a long while when their friends paid promptly 
every year, but their souls were soon prayed out 
Avhose friends could not pay long for them. Facts 
like these, sir, very early shook my faith in the re- 
ligion of my parents and priests. And when, in 
mature years, I could more fully answer them, 
they led me to reject this religion as a fable cun- 
ningly devised by priests.” (Kiewan’s Letters to 
Bishop Hughes.) 


APPENDIX E. 

“ rriHE doctrine of confession is one of the pri- 
-i- mary docti’ines of your Church. It requires 
every good papist to confess his sins to a pi’iest at 
least once a year. If any sins are concealed, none 
are forgiven. This doctrine makes the bosom of 
the priest the repositoiy of all the sins of all the 
sinners of his parish who make a conscience of con- 
fession. And this is one of the sources of the fear- 
ful power which your joriests have over your people. 
And with this doctrine of confession is connected the 
power of the Father confessor to grant absolution to 
the confessing penitent. It is sometimes affirmed, 
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and then denied to suit circumstances, that the priest 
claims such power. But Dr. Challoner in his Ccdh- 
olie VhrMian Imtnuled, chap, ix., asserts this pow- 
er, and on what he deems Clirisiian authority. And 
I never knew an individual who came from confes- 
sion with the fu'ivilege of taking eominnnion Mdio 
did not feel and believe that his sins were forgiven 
him, or, if they wei-e not, would he on the perform- 
ance of the prescribed penances. You, sir, will not 
say that I either misstate or misrepresent the doc- 
trine. Now, for some of my early impressions on 

this .subject : Eather M frequently held his 

confessions at our house. He sat in a dark room 
up stairs rvith one or more candles on a table before 
him. Tho.se going to confes.sion followed each 
other on their knee.s from the front door up the 
stairs tp the door of this room. When one came 
out of the confessing-room, anolher entered. My 
turn camo: 1 entered the room, from which the 
light of day was excluded, :ind bowed myself be- 
fore the .priest. He made over me (he sign of the 
cross, and after sajdng something in Laliti ordered 
me to commence the detail of my sius. Such 
was my fright that my memory failed in bringing 
up past delinquencies. He would prompt me, ask- 
Did you do this thing or that? I would an- 
Yes or No. And when I could say no more 
wave his hand over me, again utter some 
in Latin and dismiss me. Through t]ii,s pro- 
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cess I went often, and never without feeling that 
my sins were forgiven. Sins that burdened me 
before were now disregarded. The load ot guilt 
was gone, and I often "felt when prompted to sin 
that I could commit it with impunity, as I could 
soon confess it and secure its pardon. And this, sii, 
is the fearful and fatal effect of your doctrines of 
confession and absolution upon millions ot minds. 

“ Tlie questions, however, often came up, h} 
does the priest go into a darkened room in the day- 
time? Why not speak in English, and not in 
Latin? What if my sins, after all, are not for- 
given ? And I always found I could play my 
pranks better after confession than before, since I 
could go at them with a lighter heart. ’ (Iviu- 
w^an’s Letters to Bishop Hughes.) 


A bout a mile ami a quarter from the top of 
the hill Croacb Patrick lives a man by the 
lame of Malloy, who keeps a chapel of ea.se for 
he pilgrims wlio resort thither from various 
>f Ireland to atoue for their sins or the sins of 
heir parents and friends. All the devotees lay in 
tore of the heavenly liquor, from a pint to half 
lint according to their several abilities, with 
>at bread and butter, together with a glass 
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in the house. They then prnceed as qiiicb as pos- 
sible to wipe out the Jii.-ks nf flieir tally and mala 
a clear c»nsdeuce, tliat they may enjoy, they say 
part of the fim below. Tiicy ,tro up the Iiill bare- 
footed, for it is cuimted u sin to go otberwise.'and 
bccaii,-e I and two others went up with our shoes 
on they imniediately cri(‘d out that we were ‘Sam- 
wils’ (meaning Protestants). TJie station com- 
mences in a place called Laghta Mimiagu — ^in Ena- 
lish, ‘ Tlie Kid’s IMonmnent.’ Vheii the pilgrims 
reach thus far they bare their knees and "cross 
themselves. The station course is here about forty- 
hve yards in circumference : some go round this 
station ou their knees, fancying that thereby they 
become more holy and that God is indebted to them 
in proportion to their suffering. The number of 
prayers .said arc .seven paters, seven aves and a 
creed, going roniitl the monument seven times. 
When done their rouiuhs, they (hhuc to where they 
began, throw themselves on their knees and creep 
to the cross in the centre of the moimment. They 
have alrout fifteen yards to go on their bare knec.^ 
on heaps of slump stones. Seai-cely do they pro- 
ceed two yards before their knees are stript of skin, 
and before they reach the centre of their devotions 
the streams of blood are visible. When they reach 
E the adored idol of their souls they cross themselve.s 
with the greatest reverence, then .stiy some prayers, 
kiss the transverse pieces of wood and tie a small 
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shred of tbeir clothes on this cross as au otFering 
to the saints; indeed, there are so many shreds of 
so many colors that the cross resembles a scarecrow 
set up in a cornfield. In this place were about two 
hundred and fifty persons at their devotions. 

“I and the other two readers who wei-e with me 
spoke to them some time, after reading part of the 
eighteenth chapter of 1 Kings, and showed them 
the utter uselessness of such proceedings from the 
similarity of the proceedings of the false prophets of 
Baal. Some of them crossed themselves and said 
that they never heard such talk, and that it would be 
no wonder if the hill should split to hear such talk. 
Others begged us for God’s sake to kneel down and 
say one prayer or even to take off our shoes. We 
repeated the second commandment fin- them, and 
showed them we could not in anywise join them ; 
then directed tliem to the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour for the mined, the guilty and the lost, 
who saves, not for the works of righteousness we do, 
but according to his mercy.” (Rev. James R. 
Pag E.) 


APPENDIX G. 

“ A XOTHER thing which made a deep impres- 
siou on my mind was this: On my first re- 
membered journey to Dublin we passed by a place 
called, unless I mistake, St. John’s Well. It is, as 
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you know, one of the ^uily wells ' of Ireland 
ihcre was a vast crowd of |.i«ir-lnokii.n- and dise.iM-(i 
I'wiple around it. SoiiaMverc Iir:n-iii<;% some weiv 

; imuiy were u], i,i the ti-ees whiel, 

All those.rees wen. laden in all U,”-; 

'U'aur’be.s with shreds of doth of even-y possible 
variety and color. I inijuired whtir .nil this meant 
nml was told, ‘ This is St. Jolin’s Well, and all 
tliose people come here to get cured.’ But what do 
these rags ineaii hanging ou the treos ? I was told 
t^iat the^ people who were not iivimediately cured 
tied u piece of their garment on some limb of the 
t«c to keep the good saint of the trell in mind of 
then- apj.lication. And, judging from the number 
at pieces (ui the trees, I inferred that the numbers 
tliut went away cured were vcr.v few. I Imd pre- 
viously j-etul a hook of travels in Africa deserihino- 
some of the religious riti's ui' th.; xd.ie sous oi‘ thal 
ttintineot, and the thought that those perittrmed 
around St. John’s Well were much like the.n oc- 
curred to me. I have no doubt but that the rites 
witnessed in my youth are perfonued there yet— 

that the rags of diseased pemms are now strea'mim. 
troin those frees to remind lli(. stunts of the ri'iniest 
ot those who suspended them. There was always 
a priest present to hear confesion.s tmd to receive 

the pennies of the poor pilgrims. And the impres- 
sion made on my mind was that it was a piece of 
paganism. And yet the rites and eeremonies about 
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this well^ I learn, are nothing in comparison with 
those performed around the well of St. Patrick in 
the county Down. I will here insert an account of 
a festival at St. PatriclPs Well, ...as given by an eye- 
witness : ' , 

‘'When or how tlie custom- which I shall describe 
originated I know not, nor is it necessary to inquire p 
but every Midsummer - Eve thousands of Eoinaii 
Catliolics, many from distant parts of the coiiiitry, 
resort to these celebrated holy wells to cleanse their 
souls from sin and' clear their mortal bodies of dis- 
eases. The influx of people of different ranks for 
some nights before the one in wliicli alone, during 
the wiiole year, these wells possess this power (for 
on all other days and nights tliey rank not above 
comraon draw-wells), is prodigious, and their attend- 
ants, hordes of beggars,- whose ragged guriiiciits, if 
once taken off, could not be put on again by all the 
ingenuity of man, infest the streets and lanes ami 
choose their lodgings in tlie highways and hedges. 
Having been previously informed of tlie approach 
of this miraculous night, and having made ourselves 
acipiaintcd witli the locality of the wells, wo pro- 
ceeded early in the evening to the spot. We had 
l.)een told we should find something quite new to us, 
and we found what w^as scarcely credible on ocular 
evidence. 

- ‘ Tlie spot on which this scen.e-^ of superstitious 

folly was exhibited was " admirably adapted' to 
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iMfigliteii mmy, Jitteoditot it. tlw 

'WiHulerrol welLs^ id* whieli tliere are il'nir, Ijcaiig 
^iiluateil ill a- square ■ol^I::mtell of groiiiul siirroiUKlcHl 
by steep roeke, wliieli 're“e.elioed every sen i id and rt‘- 
cloiibled all tlie coiifiisioo. The* eceiy dVr// oi‘ the 
square oir our approaeii presented a [loatiug mass 
of various'' coloj‘ed lieads, and our eai’s were' aston- 
isliecl with confused and mingled soiiiuls of mirtli 
and sorrow^ of frantic*, entlnisiastie joy and deep, 
d'espoiiding ravings. On descending into the square 
we found ourselves immediately in the midst of 
innumerable groups of these fauaties rimiiiog iu all 
directions, confusedly iu appearance, but mctliod- 
ically, as we afterward found, in realiiv. The men 
and women were baredboted, and the heads of all 
were bound rouml with haiidkerchiels. Sonic were 
running in 'circles, some were kneeling in groujis, 
some were singing in wihl ctoncert, soiacwtu’c jiunp- 
ing about like maniacs at the emltcfuiiuk! Imikl- 
ing, which, we were tolil,was the ruin of a eliapel 
erected, with several adjacent buildings, in on<^ mi- 
raculous Mklsiimnierhs Night by the infidary saint 
of the wells, of whose talent as a mason they give, 
it must be confessed, no very exaltiii c^pinion. 
When we ha<l recovered somewhat ironi the iirst 
surprise which the (to us) imaecountably fantastic 
actions of the crowd had given us, we endeavored 
to trace the progress of some of these deluded vo- 
taries through all the mazes of tlieir mystic pen- 
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aiiees, Tiie first object of tbeiu -all appeared to be 
tlie ascent of the steepest and most rugged part of 
the rockj up wliicli both men and women crawled 
tlieir paiiifiil way- on' their hands and bare knees, 
dlie meii'ls clothes were made so as to accomniodate 
their knees witli all the sharpness of the pointed 
rockj and the pa)oi* women, rnanw of them young 
and I')eaiititiil, took incredible pains to prevent tlieir 
petticoats from afibrding any defence against its tor- 
turing asperities. Covered with dust and perspira- 
tion and blood, they at last reached the- summit of 
the rock, wliere, in a rude chair hewn out of stone, 
sat an old man, probably one of the priestliood, who 
seemed to be the representative of St. Patrick and 
the high priest of this religious frenzy. In liis hat 
eacli of tlie penitents depiosited a haltpeniiy, after 
whicli he turned them roiirid a certain number oi* 
times, listened to a long (3atalogiie of tlieir ofibnees 
and di(?tated to them tlie penances tliey liad to un- 
dergo or perform. They then deseended the rock 
by another path, but in the same manner and pos- 
ture, CHjually (‘areliil to be cut by flints and to suffer 
as miieli as possible. This was perhaps more pain- 
ful traveling than the ascent had beeu ': the siifler- 
iiig knees were rubbed another ^vay; every step 
tlireateiied a tumble, and if anything could have 
been lively there, the rid iciilous attitudes of these 
descenders would have made: it so. Upon gaining 
tlie foot of the hill they (most- of ■ them) bestowed: 
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a ^riiaJi ul‘ eimrity r-Hiiie ini’-jt-rabk 

gnaips of sup.plieaiits iln‘n% ai*ior wliielb 

re>iHniiig the use of their feet, .they euininenetil a 
rniiiiiug sort of Iri^li-jiggf h walk foiiih] .^rveral 
eairiis or heaps of sloiu.s ert’ett!^! at iliilertaii >j)aees. 
This lasted soiwe time, Suddmdy they would pros- 
trate themselves before the' eairns and ojaeiilate 
prayers ; then as sirhienly tltey woiik! ri^’o and re- 
sume tlieir-.ioill-liorse eireiimrulaiioii. Their eyes 
were fixedj their looks spoke anxiety, almost dc- 
spair^uiKl/the-GpcnmioB of their faoiilries schemed 
totally. suspended. They tlicai pri)eeet1e(l to tlie end 
,of the chapel, and seemed to Udieve tliat there was 
a virtue iinknotvn to ns honjties in porZ/faetor 
Hfone of the hnilding, which every om^ was pariien- 
lur to touch with the right hand ; tho>e wla^ wen‘ 
tall did it easily, those wlio were hs^s hul no mode 
of inmnincr nnorai*ti(a*d to acenmoli-h it, !>ut the 
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euoiisly witiioiit any covering. They undressed 
before bathing, and performed the whole business 
of the toilet afterward in tire open air, in tire midst 
of the crowd, without appearing sensible of the ob- 
servations of lookers-on, perfectly regardless of 
decency, perfectly dead to all natural sensations. 
Ihis was a strange sight, but so nearly resembling 
the feasts of lunatics tliat even the voluptuary would 
have l)eheld it without any emotion save that of 
dejection. The_ penances having terminated in this 
marvelous ablution, the penitents adjourned either 
to booths to drink or to join their ti’ieads. The 
air then rang with musical monotonous singiug’, 
which became louder with, every glass of wldsky, 
finishing in frolicsome debauch, and laying, in all 
probability, tlie foundation for future penances and 
more thorough ablutions. JN'o pen can describe all 
the confusion, no description can give a just idea of 
the noise and disorder, which filled this hallowed 
square, this theatre of fanaticism, this temple of 
superstition, of which the rites rival all that was 
told of in the East. The minor part of the spec- 
tacle was filled up with erednloins mothers half . 
drowning their poor children to care their sore 
eyes— with cripples who exhibited everything that 
has yet been discovered in deformity, expecting to be 
washed straiglit and walk away nimble and comely. 
The experience of years had not shaken their 
faith ; and, though nobody was cured, nobody went 
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avviiy ilaubiiiig. :SliCiU.ti'o.g mul Imwlliig and r-\vt'ar™ 
iiigand earuiisiiig>- iilkil up vv\nj “ ilirtw 

f/er tlii^ (d‘ CKirilr'ilH.* air nt‘ lirll/' ] was m*ver 
more sliot^kiH.! aiai lillta] nitli Ifurrijr ; aial, perceiv- 
ing many ll'iem iritoxit*alci1 with r«^ligi<His ibrvor 
and ull-pntem wlviskyj aiK.l wariiiiira iiiiti viukaicv 
before iriidiiigbt, at wliieli tiriu.: lie* i!i-i riietiMii was 
at its eliuiaXj I left this Mviie of liiiiiiai! licgradaiioii 
ill a sitile of ; mind !io'i easy to 1 m- tloerilH-d. , * . 

^'Tlio whole road iVoni the welk to ihe lieighhoriipg 
town was enwvdtM::} tvilli siieh siipplieaiils as preferretl 
mortal, luilfjienee. to holy pfoiaiitv. Thi- eoiuitry 
r<JUiKl was ilhuniiuited Nvith ; the demons 

of discord andsfear were aliroail in die air; the pur- 
suits (>f the. \\x»rld. and tl.ie oeenpatioiis of tiie pcaan'^- 
ful appeared stopped by 'the pcaibroiaiiee oi* eere- 
inoiiies disgracefn! where applied to propiiiate an 
all“Compassion:ue Divinity, u horn tloo rehgionists 
were, determined and taiighi Its eoiisider jealous 
■ .imther than, mereihih ff wisli.ii were in iiiy power, 
/without.: insineerity,: to pay a com pi i men t to the 
[risk Catholic clergy. On this oc-easion tliey were 
the ■ mad : .p*iests^ of these /Bacjeliaiialian . orgies, the 
fome,ntem..of;fiiry,. theVsetlers on to,,stri:fe, tlie aiiis- 
chievous ministers of the delmsianmit of their jieo- 
ple, lending.- their aid'. to.:pla:rige their '.crednloos con- 
gregations into ceremonious horrorsd^^ (Kirwan-’s 
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APPENDIX' H. ; 

T GAVE notice of my inteDtioii to speak to tlie 

-A- people. Numbers ^ of ' tliem ■ collected at tlie 
bouse 'appointed. A friend advised me to commence 
my discourse witlioiit giving out any text or making 
siicii preparations as might startle the' poor islanders^ 
who were hitherto unaccustomed to aiiytiiiiig of the 
kind. I accordingly did so, and they eoiitiiiued to 
listen until the Bible' was' produced to prove the 
truths under consideration. ■ At the sigl'it of it they 
were confounded and began, to retire; they, how- 
eveiy took, leave in. the .most polite ■ man ner, for, al- 
though they 'were terrified at the sight of that book, 
they saw- we .meant nothing but kindness toward, 
tliemf (Ret. Jas. R. Pag-e, formei'Iy of the D/o- 
eese of Tucmu) 

The late Dr. Doyle', one of the most learned of 
the Romish h'ierarchy in -Ireland, wrote of a poor 
man who received a Bible; fro'm some lady, saying, 
^ When the night closed in and all danger of detec- 
tion wa^s removed he, lest he should be- infected witli 
Innysv inhaled from the -Protestant Bible during lik 
sleep, took it with a tongs, for he 'v-rould not defile 
his touch with it, and buried itina-.grave he had 
prepared in the garden.'’ ' The doctor then adds : ^ I 
who am tiiii-s a very Bible-maii .do admire the ortho-' 
doxy of this Kildare ' peasant'.; -nay, I admi,Fe it 
greatly, and Bh'oiild I happen- to' .meet liioi I shall 
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ivwiirc!' liiio fur hi- z^riL' i If])^ r iia\u 

* if iIh* Bihlu HuuSrty. .\lr. rhairnuiii, u:nnu tu 
tributt^ fni|)!usi (ii‘ lilt' Bihlu, i vui uf ili;if vi‘r'iiin 
t\w Cliuruh ap|i!*u\<.- uf. wa ihi^ 

priiH»iph‘ \xv .-liuiilii -nil uunn.lt r h mir ilmv lu 
o|){HiH‘ if. Tlii- prliiuijilu i- abis-h'** fti' ilir Scrip!- 
liu-iiltMu tlu' Cailmliu laiih :ui«! piyhiiliuio! tn 
tliu jr-at*L' and nrd<*r uf naduiy/ ' W’ill clity iiut al- 
low iis In >!njW iha! tin* n^adiiiir ni‘ Bihli*- liij^i'Idy 

injurious In um’ i’lnuk- and ini-uhinVMin in thu pnano 

of .snulniy ?’ " riinrufurn’ I uniinliuh' ilia! the iiidifr- 

tTiminate perusal of the hiihlt* i- hiuniinMf/iu willi 
the saiieihy of the <diureh,aud, a.- I have in another 
part ot my <liseuurM* siiaiLi'i'Steih it ftpfii.- ihe flood- 
gato.s lo immorality and vier^f * Furilicaa this prin- 
ciple !eav(‘s mmi to diu in inmfliiy/ >neii are ihu 
Hentiimmls of the lonni-h priu-t- a- -ni ihrih hv Dr, 
Doyle and hv the Krv. Xolait and 

shellti at tlu‘ Carlow^ and the Jtev* Air. Hiitthes at 
the EaHkVj (li.^cussion a few year.- si mi*, 1,< ip thcLp 
any wonder that potn* i«tnorant iiomaii ('atholies 
slioukl fly from that lilesstii volume ?■’ (Rhy. 
Jameb R. PaO'Ej a. B.^/orwer/?/ Hir l)i(tvrHA itf 
Tnam.) 

APPENDIX J. 

X'TIOPERY (loe.s nothing for the (iloeatioii of 
J- the people of Ireland With (lie wealth of 
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the raiddliug classes under its control, and almost 
at its beck, where are its schools and its colleges for 
the education of its people? You send to Ireland 
for money to establish them here ; why erect none 
there? Connaught, where your Church has com- 
plete control, is an almost unbroken mass of igno- 
rance, and Slunster is precisely like it. Ignorance 
brutalizes and sensualizes and renders men improv- 
ident. It places our higher in subjection to our 
lower nature, and in withholding edueatiou from 
the peoj)le popery has degraded Ireland. And 
wherever its children are carried b}' the tide of em- 
igration their want of education places them in the' 
lowest grade of society, and they are more dreaded 
as a burden tliau hailed as an accession. Without 
the high aspirations which knowledge imparts, and 
without the sell^respect which it creates, they are 
satisfied with being menials where they might be 
masters. 

“ When, in the kind providence of God, my mind 
became ' interested to know what God would have 
me to do, I cast around for a true guide to the so- 
lution of the (|ne.stion. Where could I find such a 
one ? Books are written by fallible men ; priests 
had already imposed on my understanding; fond 
parents, (lecei\'e(l themselves, taught me sujiei-stition 
for religion ; all men are liable to err. I felt there 
was a God and that I was bound to obey him, but 
where is the rule of my obedience? This was ths 
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fjuestiou. r wa,« told of ih,; Bil.Je, biit of that I 

knew noildnjr, .'x.-f.i.s, that I knm- it i„ l,e 

I»y your < lnm-li a j.j-oliiliiiid ho,,!,, j,, i„, jv,,! ,,iilr 
Uy pi-imly p.!l■nu^■^i,,lt. I s.iuuln t|„. 
it. J intiiid it to iu' the true an,! only finide as to 
the gohition ,,f the <jne>lio)i wiiat (i,>d woidd have 
me to do. Aixi witiiont the fwtr of the po],e or of 
the iinatheniiis of the C.tniiell ot' 'fiviit. and with- 
out .n line of iieensp fn-m prelate or priest, I have 
eontinned to reafi it tor ye:ir>. Airl the vinnal 
prohihitioii of the uiifetti'pcd reaiiiiit; of tiie Bible 
hy your (.'hureh is one ol‘ tin,' main reasons why I 
eannot return to it. 

“And let me ask y<,ni, dear sir, wiiy this virtual 
prohibition? Wlto has given you authority to say 
that I miigt. not ivad wliai (i,id ha,' givi-n me to di- 
rect me into all tlie wtiy.s of fiiith and obedieiiee ? 
Ctod hit' e(yimnjmde,d me to ‘st-areli tin* t?<.*ripttii','s.'’ 

he Bible lays the axe at tlic i’oot of tlie ujtas tree 
of pojiery ; is this the rcjtson why it is withheld ? 

“ If absenteeistH and subletting and tlio tithe sys- 
tem do much to impoverish tlio people, poperv dois 
still more. It mwts timni !it the era«lle', and 
dogs them to the grave and !)ey(,nd it with its d,*- 
mands for money. When the ehild is haptiwd, the 
priest must have money. When the mother is 
. chiTOhed, the priest mirst have money. 'When the 
iA boy is confirmed, the bishop must have money. 
When he goes to coidassiou, the ju-iest must have 
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money. ■ Wlieo lie partakes of the Eucliaristj the 
priest must have money.' When visited in sicknessj 
'the priest must have money. ■ If he wants a charm 
against sickness or the witches, he must pay for it' 
in money. After mass is said over his remains a 
plate is placed on his coffin, and the people pres-- 
ent are expected to deposit their contributions on 
the plate. Then the priest pockets the money and 
the people take the hody to the grave. And then, 
however good the person, his soul has gone to pur- 
gatory, and, however bad, liis soul may have stopped 
there. And then conies the money for prayers and 
masses for deliverance from purgatory ; which 
prayers and masses are continued as long as the 
money continues to be paid. Now, when we re- 
member that seven out of the nine millions of the 
people of Ireland are papists, and of the most big- 
oted stamp, and that this horseleech process of col- 
lecting , money, whose ceaseless cry is ^Gim! gvmP^ 
is in operation in every parish, and that as far as 
possible every individual is subjected to it, can wm 
waiodor at the poverty and degradation of Ireland ? 
Can we w'onder that its noble-minded, noble-hearted 
people are everywhere liew^ers of wood and drawers 
of \vater? Shame, shame upon your Church that 
it treats a people so confiding and faithful so basely I 
Shame, shame upon it that it does so little to elevate 
a people- that contribute so. freely to its support O 
popery! thou hast debased my country, thou hast 
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impoverished its people, thou hast enslaved its 
mind. From the hodman on the ladder, from the 
digger of the canal, from the hostler in the stable, 
from the unlettered cook in the kitchen and maid 
in the parlor, from the rioter in the street, from the 
culprit at the bar, from the state prisoner in his 
lonely dungeon, from the victim of a righteous law 
stepping into eternity from the gallows for a mur- 
der committed under the delirium of passion or of 
whisky, — I hear a protest against thee as the great 
cause of the deep degradation of as noble a people 
as any upon which the sun shines in the circuit of 
his glorious way.” 
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“ T) ELICS ai'e matters of immense importance 
-i-i) to Eome. They arc to your Church what the 
ark of the covenant and the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod that budded were to the Jewish temple. 
Hence the prodigious efforts of past ages to obtain 
relics, and the enormous prices paid for them in 
order to place them in cluirehes, and the sleepless 
vigilance with which - they have been guarded lest 
they should be stolen for adorning new churches. 
They have been more than mines of wealth to Holy 
Slother, as they have brought her the gold and sil- 
ver without the trouble of mining, smelting or coin- 
ing it. If a bone or relieof a saint could be secured 
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for a new cliiirch^ the ohurcli was called by liis name 
and placed under liis guardianship. This is the 
origin of calling churches 'after The names of saints. 
And thus nations were placed' under the guardian-' 
ship of saiiitSj as Ireland under that of St, Patrick, 
England under that of St. George, Scotland under 
that of St. Andre'w. So also cities were placed un- 
der the care of saints, and their relics were esteemed 
as iiiiparting fiir greater security against assault than 
caimoii, wall or bulwarks. "Constantine, yon know, 
defended the town of Nisibis with the dead body of 
St. James; and when the emperor Leo desired to 
secure the relics of Simon the Stylite from Antioch 
for tlie purpose of defence, tlie prudent citizens re- 
plied, ^ Oiir city has no walls, and we have brouglifc 
here the holy body of Simon, that it might serve iis 
in the stead of walls and biilwarlcs.’ And so indi- 
viduals are placed irnder a guardian saint or tlicy 
select one for themselves, I remember when a boy 
I had one myself, l}iit liis name I am utterly unable 
to I’ecalL I have no doubt but you will say he took 
bad care of me. 

There is, I learn, an authentic list of the relics 
deemed true possessed and published by your 
Church. I have never seen .it. Tt must be a ve..ry 
■curious book,. In the absence of your catalogue I 
select a few of the relics greatly venerated by papists 
from books of aiithxwity that lie I)efi.)re me, Ilnw 
are almost as amusing as your miracles. I will omit 
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those too offensive to be named/oiit of\ respect for / 
joiiy mj readers^ and myself: 

The arms, legs, fingers, toes of the saints are 
greatly, multiplied. There are eight arms of St. 
Matthew, three of St. John and almost any number 
of St. Thomas a' Becket. There are in the church 
of Lateran the ark made by Moses in the wilderness, 
the rod of Moses and the table on which the Last 
Supper was instituted by the Saviour : tiie table is 
entirely ' at Tlonie ; nevertheless, there are many ■ 
pieces of it in other places. On the altar of tlie 
Lateran are the heads of Peter and Paid entire, but 
there are pieces of them in Bilboa greatly lionored 
by the monks. St. Peter’s Church is Messed with 
the cross of the penitent thief, with the lantern of 
Judas, with the dice used by the soldiers in casting 
lots for the Saviour’s garments, with the tail of 
Balaam’s ass and with tlie axe, saw and hammer of 
St. Joseph. Different churches arc enriched with 
pieces of the cross, and were the piei^es all brought 
erthey would make a hundred crosses. In 
the churches is some of the manna in the wil- 
; in another are some blossoms irom Aaron’s' 

; in another is the picture of the A^irgin painted 
; in another one of her combs; in another 
coinl)s of the apostles, but little used; in an- 
is a part of the Gospel of Mark in, his own 
in another, a part of the body of 
er, a fingernf St. .iliin. 
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the Vii'gin’s sister ; in another, St. Patrick’s .stick 
with which he drove venomous reptiles from Ire- 
land; in another, some of St. Jo.seph’s breath, 
caught bv an angel in a vial ; in another, a piece of 
the rope witli which Judas hung himself ; in an- 
other, some of the A^irgin’s hair ; in anothei’, some 
of her milk. And the monks once showed amotig 
their relie.s the spear and shield wdth which Miduiel 
encountered the dragon of Revelation; and some 
relic-monger had a featlier from the wing of ihe 
Holy Spirit when, taking the form of a (lov(‘, lie 
abode upon Christ at his baptism ! On the iiiirncles 
wrought by the relics of the saiuts I have already 
Rulficiently dwelt. They are: various and very 
numerous. 

“ I will not, I cannot, hei’e dwell upon the awlid 
abuses of your doctrine of relics ; on the robbery ot 
all kinds of graves in Palestine and the hawking of 
pilfered bones all over Europe; on the selling of 
old wood sufficient to warm a small town through 
the winter as pieces of the cross ; on the selling ol 
hands and feet of iiarticular saints, until the jn-oof 
is positive that some of the favored ones had as 
many feet as the crawling worm we call the centi- 
pede. I turn from the abuses to the doctrine. 

“ Nowg sir, where is the origin of your doctrine of 
relies? Can you find a trace of it in the New Tirst- 
ament? Will yon for a moment compare the sham 
miracles wrought at the tombs of some of yonr 
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samts with that wrought by the bones of a projjliet 
of Israel ? Will you dare to say that the ciiring of 
a sore throat by a dead man’s liand is to be placed 
on the same ground with the miraculous cures of 
the apostles? I venei-ate the names, I would even 
decorate the tombs, of the goody but what virtue is 
there in a bone from the body of Paul or Peter, or 
in a slip of wood from the cross, or in a strand from 
the rope with Avhich Judas Imng himself, or in some 
hairs from the tail of the beast which Balaam 
whipped ? If relics ever performed miracles, why- 
do they not perform them now ? Is the virtue of 
all your old bones eshaiistal ? Where is the holy 
coat of Treves? Where now are tlie pilgrims to, 
the bones of Becket? Where is your sliop in ,Ifew 
York for the sale of holy tecih^ lingers and bones 
taken from the graves of tlie saints ? Sir, the whole 
matter is one of the vilest impositions ever practiced 
upon the credulity of mam 1 do not cliai'ge yon 
with believing a word of it. I could almost as soon 
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